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From the Editor's Desk 


N THOSE rare occasions when we buy a new car or suit, small differences 

and idiosyncracies of style are quite apparent; yet during intervening 
years all evidence of imagination seems to disappear. We suppose it is this 
psychological mechanism that accounts for the apparent growing self-con- 
sciousness of editors with respect to editorial problems, and of authors with 
respect to the vagaries of these same editors. During our tenure in this office it 
seems as if the Bulletin of the AAUP has had a spate of articles about articles. 
But we are more surprised to see the issues appear in popular journals, and a 
couple of instances are worthy of examination. 

The first of these is an article from Harper’s by John Rader Platt, a physi- 
cist writing on style in science. It is an interesting item, recalling Whorf— 
and in part rediscovering Whorf by the same process of independent invention 
in science (4 la Leibnitz and Newton, Darwin and Wallace) that Platt is dis- 
cussing. The article is concerned with the way in which peculiarities of style 
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have forced certain modes of thought on physics (along with incongruities in 
terminology) and with the apparent inevitability of certain discoveries emerg- 
ing at a particular stage of scientific development. It is in this context that 
he says: 


. . Sometimes even a short time makes a great difference in the response to a new 
idea. Stories persist that the equations of quantum mechanics were derived by this 
man or that but were rejected by editors only a year or two before Schrédinger got his 
version accepted and won a Nobel prize. 

We may speculate on how many good scientists may have died mute, inglorious, 
and bitter because their work was too advanced to be understood. This is the standard 
defense of the ill-prepared and the crackpot. Yet the failure to recognize a brilliant man 
is only partly due to the stupidity or stubbornness of the scientific community; it is 
also partly his own fault. 

For brilliance has an obligation not only to create but also to communicate. A sci- 
entist cannot really go “voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.”’ The more 
penetrating eye will see him to be surrounded by a cloud of witnesses. He takes from 
others; he gives to others. He must address the problems of his time. He must translate 
his thoughts into the language of his contemporaries. He must scatter them abroad for 
interaction. A thought which has not penetrated to other minds will die unfruitful. 

As a result, the scientist can hardly be recognized posthumously, like the artist or 
poet. He is much less independent, much more bound to the current needs and purposes 
of the scientific community. His achievement of thought needs to be at the same time 
an achievement of communication and leadership which must be acknowledged by the 
group—by at least one editor!—before its intellectual viability fades away. 


It is gratifying to find a scholarly author exonerate the editor from re- 
sponsibility in staying the hand of scientific progress and place the blame 
where it least hurts. Yet his words are also a reminder of the responsibility 
an editor faces when he confronts a stack of manuscripts on which he must 
render decisions that have a measure of finality. For this reason alone, the 
availability of alternate journals is a source of real advantage to the scholarly 
enterprise. 

Our second instance comes from the New Yorker, certainly the most style- 
conscious popular journal in America. In some two decades of more-or-less 
steady reading, we recall seeing only one typographical error, while some of its 
quotes from other publications must have made editors blanch. The New Yorker 
appreciates the squeeze of editors on a somewhat different level: 


The New Yorker has been up to its ears in English usage for thirty-two years... 
and has tried to dwell harmoniously in the weird, turbulent region between a handful of 
sober grammarians, who live in, and an army of high-spirited writers, who live wher- 
ever they can get a foothold. The writer of this paragraph, who also lives in, has seen 
with his own eyes the nasty chop that is kicked up when the tide of established usage 
runs against the winds of creation. We have seen heavy, cluttery pieces, with faults 
clinging to them like barnacles, lifted out of their trouble by the accurate fire of the 
grammarian (who has the instincts of a machine gunner), and we have also seen the 
blush removed from a peach by the same fellow’s shaving it with an electric razor in 
the hope of drawing blood. Somewhere in the middle of this mess lie editorial peace and 
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goodness. .. . Through the turmoil and the whirling waters we have reached a couple 
of opinions of our own about the language. One is that a schoolchild should be taught 
grammar—for the same reason that a medical student should study anatomy. Having 
learned about the exciting mysteries of an English sentence, the child can then go 
forth and speak and write any damn way he pleases. We knew a countryman once who 
spoke with wonderful vigor and charm, but ungrammatically. In him the absence of 
grammar made little difference, because his speech was full of juice. But when a dullard 
speaks in a slovenly way, his speech suffers not merely from dullness but from ignorance 
and his whole life, in a sense, suffers—though he may not feel pain. 


We hope that the bloom remains on the peach while science progresses. 
* * * 
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The Role of Voluntary Associations in 
West African Urbanization 


KENNETH LITTLE 
University of Edinburgh 


INTRODUCTION 


AKEN asa whole, the West African region was relatively unaffected by the 

modern world until the end of the 19th century. Modern development of 
the hinterland began with the British adoption of trusteeship as colonial 
policy and with the British and French realization that these territories con- 
stituted an expanding market for imported goods as well as important sources 
of mineral and raw materials needed by the metropolitan country. The French 
were also concerned with the question of military manpower. These factors 
were finally crystallized by World War ITI and the events following it. The 
British war effort demanded greatly increased supplies of palm kernels, cotton, 
cocoa, and other locally grown products as well as hides, tin, iron ore, etc., 
which the colonial governments concerned were required to stimulate (cf. 
Fortes 1945: 205-219). Since the War there have been resettlement schemes, 
new industries and constructional projects have been instituted, and there 
has been a general improvement in communications by road, rail, and air. 
With the strategic implications of West Africa in the struggle against Com- 
munism also becoming manifest, political development has also gone on very 
rapidly, and there has been a corresponding expansion of education and the 
social services. 

The consequence of all these technical and other changes is that there are 
now many more different modes of life and ways of earning a living than existed 
in West Africa some fifty years ago. It also goes without saying that its in- 
habitants have acquired a taste for the material elements of Western civiliza- 
tion, including consumer goods of every possible kind. In addition to new 
economic incentives, Western interests ranging from Christianity and na- 
tionalism to football and ballroom dancing have also been generated on a wide 
scale. In short, there has been produced the kind of phenomenon which 
anthropologists have customarily studied under the heading of culture contact, 
or acculturation. This term, however, is not precise enough for purposes of 
present analysis. First, many of the principal agents of cultural change nowa- 
days are Africans themselves, and second, many Western ideas, practices, and 
procedures have already been fully assimilated to African culture. Africans be- 
came important as “‘acculturative agents’ about the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury when Western-educated Creoles from Sierra Leone went off evangelizing 
and trading down the Coast. All the way from the Gambia in the west to the 
Congo in the south they constituted, in many cases, little oases of westernized 
culture. Consequently, although much of the traditional life has disintegrated, 
new forms of social organization have arisen out of the older structure. There 
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are, moreover, considerable differences in the extent to which given peoples 
and groups of Africans have undergone so-called detribalization, and it is rare 
to find whole communities which have completely severed all traditional 
loyalties and obligations. More often is it the case, as I propose to show, that 
the African individual moving out of the tribal area continues to be influenced 
by tribal culture. In other words, instead of viewing the contemporary West 
African situation in terms of the juxtaposition of two entirely different cultures, 
we shall do better to conceive it as a process of adaptation to new circumstances 
and conditions. Cultural contacts still go on, but between westernized Africans 
and other Africans, as well as between Westerners and Africans; so that the 
changes occurring are no different in kind from those within a single society 
(cf. Little 1953: 4). 


THE URBANIZATION OF WEST AFRICA 

What, in effect, this transformation of West Africa involves is a social 
process somewhat analogous to the social changes that resulted in the ur- 
banization of Western Europe during the 19th century. Western contact with 
Africa, like the Industrial Revolution in Europe, has created new social and 
psychological needs which life in the countryside is rarely able to satisfy. The 
consequence is a tremendous migration of men and women to the towns, and 
to places where money can be earned to pay taxes, to provide bridewealth, and 
to buy manufactured goods and appliances. 

Many of these people are in search of a higher standard of living in the 
shape of the more up-to-date amenities and better housing as well as the 
higher income that the town can offer. But this is not the only motivation. A 
large number of the younger men are looking for further educational oppor- 
tunities, or are hoping to start a fresh career. Others move as a means of es- 
caping from the restrictions of village life, and some of the younger girls, as 
well as the boys, out of love of adventure and desire for fresh experiences (cf. 
Balandier 1955a). As Fortes has written in reference to the Gold Coast: 
“Labour, enterprise, and skill are now marketable in their own right anywhere 
in the country. ... People feel that there is little risk in moving about, es- 
pecially if, as appears to be the case with most mobile elements, their earning 
capacity is low. A clerk getting £2.10 a month feels that he cannot go much 
lower if he moves” (Fortes 1947: 149-179). The development of motor trans- 
port, in the shape of the ubiquitous lorry, is an important factor in these 
respects. Not only has it greatly increased local mobility between town and 
town, and between town and surrounding countryside, but it has created a 
new and influential social role—that of the lorry-driver, as a go-between be- 
tween the urban labor market and the rural village. 

Most of this migration is in the direction of towns already established as 
large centers of Western commerce and administration, of the rapidly growing 
ports, and of places where mining and other industries are being developed. 
Its effect has been to swell the population of such places far beyond their pre- 
vious size, as well as to convert a good many villages into urban areas. For 
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example, the principal towns of Senegal in French West Africa increased their 
populations by 100 percent between 1942 and 1952 and those of the French 
Ivory Coast by 109 percent during the same decade. In the Gold Coast there 
was an increase of 98 percent in the populations of the five largest towns be- 
tween 1931 and 1948 (Balandier 1955b). Cotonou in Dahomey grew from 1100 
in 1905 to 35,000 in 1952 and Lunsar, in Sierra Leone, which was a village of 
30 inhabitants in 1929, has a population today of nearly 17,000 (Lombard 
1954:3, 4; Littlejohn n.d.). 

Although urbanism in terms of ‘‘a relatively large, dense, and permanent 
settlement of socially heterogeneous individuals” (Wirth 1938) is not a general 
characteristic of traditional life, it is far from being a unique phenomenon in 
West Africa. In 1931, some 28 percent of the Yoruba population of Western 
Nigeria lived in 9 cities of over 45,000 inhabitants, while a further 34 percent 
lived in cities of over 20,000 inhabitants (Bascom 1955). However, what 
distinguishes the ‘‘new”’ African city—‘‘new”’ in the sense, as Georges Balan- 
dier points out, that they were built by European colonists—from traditional 
urbanism is that a large part of its population is industrial, depending upon 
the labor market for a living. This is particularly evident in the case of towns 
of recent growth. In Cotonou, for example, some 10,000 persons out of a popu- 
lation of some 35,000 are in wage employment (Lombard 1954). 

A further point is that the modern town is much more heterogeneous. It 
has groups of professionals, office workers, municipal employees, artisans, etc., 
and in addition to its indigenous political and social segmentation, it also 
accommodates a large proportion of ‘‘strangers.’’ Not only do the latter fre- 
quently outnumber the native inhabitants of the town, but they include a wide 
diversity of tribes. for example, Kumasi, although the capital of Ashantiland, 
contains as many non-Ashantis as Ashantis; Takoradi-Sekondi contains repre- 
sentatives of more than 60 different tribes (Busia 1950); and less than 10 per- 
cent of the inhabitants of Poto-Poto, one of the three African towns of Brazza- 
ville, were born in that city (Balandier 1955a). In the Gold Coast, as a whole, 
more than two-thirds of the inhabitants of the big towns have been there for 
less than five years. A further significant characteristic of these urban popula- 
tions is the numerical preponderance of young people over old and, to a less 
appreciable extent, the preponderance of men over women. For example, only 
2.4 percent of the population of Cotonou are over 60 years of age. In 1921, 
men considerably outnumbered women, but by 1952 the masculinity rate had 
dropped to 111. In an area of Poto-Poto, on the other hand, where the average 
age of the population is about 25, there are only 515 females to every 1000 
males (Balandier 1955a). 


VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 
‘a) Tribal Unions 


From the point of view of social organization one of the most striking 
characteristics of these modern towns is the very large number and variety of 
voluntary associations.' These include a host of new political, religious, rec- 
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reational, and occupational associations as well as the more traditional mu- 
tual aid groups and secret societies out of which some of these more recent 
organizations have developed. What generally distinguishes the latter kind 
of association is its more formal constitution and the fact that it has been 
formed to meet certain needs arising specifically out of the urban environment 
of its members. It is also more “modern” both in respect to its aims and the 
methods employed to attain them. One of the best illustrations of these points 
is provided by certain tribal associations of an extraterritorial kind, known 
in Nigeria and the Gold Coast as Tribal Unions. 

These tribal unions range from little unions, consisting of a few members 
of the same extended family or clan (Aloba 1954), to much larger bodies like 
the Ibo State Union which is a collection of village and clan unions. In Nigeria, 
these associations were originally formed by Ibo and other migrants from 
Eastern Nigeria to protect themselves from the hostile way in which they were 
received when they took jobs as policeman, traders, and laborers in the towns 
of the West and the North. Their aim is to provide members with mutual 
aid, including support, while out of work, sympathy and financial assistance 
in the case of illness, and the responsibility for the funeral and the repatriation 
of the family of the deceased in the case of death. The main raison d’etre, 
however, is that of fostering and keeping alive an interest in tribal song, his- 
tory, language, and moral beliefs, and thus maintaining a person’s attachment 
to his native town or village and to his lineage there. In furtherance of this 
sentiment, money is collected for the purpose of improving amenities in the 
union’s home town and to provide its younger people with education. Social 
activities include the organization of dances on festival days and of sports 
meetings and games for their young people. Some of these unions also produce 
an annual magazine, called an Almanac, in which their members’ activities are 
recorded (Offodile 1947:937, 939, 941). 

Associations based upon membership of the same ethnic group also exist 
in French and Belgian Africa where they perform somewhat similar functions. 
In Cotonou, for example, such groups welcome and look after persons newly 
arrived from the country. They provide a means whereby both the old people 
and the ‘“‘evolué” can keep in touch with their rural relatives and friends. Each 
such association has an annual feast and celebration which brings together 
everyone from the same region. It is also a means of helping the needy and aged 
members of the group (Lombard 1954). 

In Nigeria there have also been developed home branches of the tribal 
union abroad; and as a final step, State unions have been created, comprising 
every union of members of the same tribe. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
these Nigerian tribal unions have obtained a power and influence far beyond 
their original objectives. The larger unions have played an important part in 
the expansion of education. They offer scholarships for deserving boys and 
girls and run their own schools. In some places, the monthly contributions 
of members for education are invested in some form of commercial enterprise, 
and appeals for money to build schools seem to meet with a particularly ready 
response. One observer claims that he saw an up-country union raise in six 
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hours and in a single meeting over £16,000 for such purposes. Some higher 
education overseas has also been provided, and several leading members of the 
Nigerian Eastern House of Assembly owe their training in British universities 
to State union money (Aloba 1954). Even more ambitious plans have included 
the building of a national bank where people can obtain loans for industrial 
and commercial purposes. In this connection, some unions have economic 
advisers who survey trade reports for the benfit of members (Offodile 1947). 
These tribal unions also serve a number of important political purposes and 
are recognized as units for purposes of tax collection. In addition to pressing 
local authorities for better roads, dispensaries and hospitals, and other public 
amenities, they have been a powerful force in the democratizing of traditional 
councils; in the multitribal centers they were for many years the recognized 
basis for representation on Township Advisory Boards or Native Authority 
Councils. They have also provided a forum for the expression of national politics 
and for the rise to positions of leadership of the younger educated element 
(Coleman 1952). 


(b) Friendly Societies 


In addition to the tribal union, there are also a large number of tribal 
societies where objectives are limited to mutual aid and benefit. One of the 
most complicated of these organizations is run by the wives of Kru immigrants 
in Freetown. This kind of society is divided inte three classes. A member 
pays an admission fee of one guinea and enters the class of least importance. 
He or she may subsequently be promoted to a higher class and in this event 
will be expected to make members of that class a present of several pounds. On 
his or her death, the relatives receive a sum of money commensurate with the 
deceased person’s status. These societies endeavor to develop a high esprit 
de corps and have been known to impose fines of as much as £20 on members 
guilty of unfriendly conduct toward each other (Banton 1956). 

Kru men go to sea for a living and so the members of their societies are 
divided into ‘‘ships,” named after various recent additions to Messrs. Elder 
Dempster's fleet, instead of classes. The Kru also have so-called ‘family 
societies” comprising the migrant members of a particular class, or dako 
(a small local federation of patriclans). These groups also provide bereavement 
benefits. In Freetown there are also a number of traditional organizations, 
including so-called secret societies and dancing groups, which provide funeral 
expenses, presents, and entertainment for members when they marry. The 
congregations of mosques, too, usually have what is loosely called a Jama 
Compin (Compin= Krio, ‘‘Company”’) whose members help each other over 
funerals. Up country, another Moslem group, composed of women, endeavors 
to intervene in domestic quarrels and to reconcile man and wife. In this case, a 
sixpenny subscription is collected every Sunday, and persons joining as new 
members have to pay the equivalent of what a foundation member has already 
paid in subscriptions. Some of this money is disbursed as alms, but most of it 
is used to provide sickness and funeral benefits (Little 1955). 

A different kind of mutual aid group is the esusu, which is of Yoruba origin. 
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Members of the group pay in at regular intervals a fixed sum and the total is 
given each time to one of the members. This is an important method for 
buying trading stock, expensive clothing, etc. (Banton 1956; Bascom 1952). 
In southeastern Nigeria, a somewhat similar kind of “contribution club” is 
divided into seven sections, each under a headman. Each member pays one 
or more weekly subscriptions. The headmen are responsible for collecting the 
shares from their members, and when the shares have all been collected, the 
money is handed over to a member nominated by the headman in turn. The 
recipient has a number of obligations, including that of supplying a quantity 
of palm wine for the refreshment of club members (Ardener 1953: 128-142). 

A further organization serves all three functions—providing funeral 
benefits, charity, and helping its members to save. This is the Nanamei Ak pee, 
or ‘‘mutual help” society. It has its headquarters in Accra and branches in 
several other Gold Coast towns, including Keta. The Keta branch has well 
over 400 members, the great majority of whom are educated or semiliterate 
women traders. There is a monthly subscription of one shilling and when a 
member dies, the surviving relatives are given at least £10 towards the cost of 
funeral expenses. Money for loans is raised at weekly collections which begin 
with community singing. All the women present give as much money as they 
feel they can afford, and their contributions are written down in a book which 
also contains a list of the society’s members, in order of seniority. When the 
collection is finished, all the money is given to the member whose name takes 
first place; the following week it is given to the second, then to the third, and 
so on. Eventually, all members will in this way receive a contribution, though 
the process as a whole naturally takes a very long time. However, the man or 
woman receiving a collection is also given a list showing the amount of money 
contributed by other members. This determines, during later weeks, the 
amounts he must contribute himself. For example, if A has given B two shil- 
lings then B must raise the same amount when eventually A’s turn arrives to 
receive a weekly collection. In effect, this arrangement means that senior 
members, i.e., those who have joined early, receive an interest-free loan, which 
they repay weekly by small contributions; those on the bottom of the list, 
on the other hand, are saving in a small way, for their own ultimate benefit. 
In a period of rising prices, those at the top of the list naturally have the ad- 
vantage, but on the other hand those who wait longer may receive more be- 
cause the society’s membership will in the meantime have increased. There is 
an element of chance in all this which adds spice to the normally dull business 
of saving, and this partly explains the society’s popularity. Finally, when a 
member falls ill he is visited in the hospital, given small gifts of money, and 
so on. At times the society also gives presents and small sums of money to 
old and sick people even if they are not members (Carey n.d.). 


(c) Occupational Associations 


In addition to raising loans through such organizations as Vanamei Ak pee, 
African market women also form associations in order to control the supply 
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or price of commodities in which their members trade. Some of the larger 
markets have a woman in charge, and each of the various sections which 
women monopolize, such as the sale of yams, gari, cloth, etc. is also headed by 
a woman, who represents them in elation to customers and the market au- 
thorities. In Lagos market each such section has its own union, which discour- 
ages competition between women trading in that particular commodity (Com- 
haire-Sylvain 1951). Another women’s association is the Fish Sellers Union at 
Takoradi-Sekondi. The members of this association may club together to 
raise money to buy fishing nets. The group then sells the nets to fishermen on 
agreed terms. A fisherman who receives a net sells his catches during the fishing 
season to the creditor group, and the value of the fish is reckoned against the 
net. In this way, the members are able to obtain the fish on which their liveli- 
hood depends (Busia 1950). Women also associate for industrial purposes. In 
southern Nigeria, for example, there are women’s societies which run a bakery, 
a laundry, a calabash manufactory, and a gari mill. One of the most interesting 
of these associations, the Egba Women’s Union in Abeokuta, claims a mem- 
bership of 80,000 women, paying subscriptions of 13 shillings a year. It oper- 
ates as a Weaving co-operative, and runs a maternity and a child welfare clinic 
as well as conducting classes for illiterate women. 

Other occupational and professional associations are concerned with the 
status and remuneration of their members as workers. Such groups include 
modern crafts such as goldsmiths, tinkers, gunsmiths, tailors, and barbers, 
as well as certain trade unions which, unlike Government sponsored trade 
unions, have come spontaneously into being. One example of these is the 
Motor Drivers Union at Keta which is now a branch of a nationwide union 
which negotiates freight rates, working conditions, and so on. Unlike European 
trade unions, this Motor Drivers Union is an association of small entrepreneurs 
owning their own vehicles rather than an association of employees. Its main 
purpose is to look after the interests of drivers generally and in particular to 
offer them legal assistance and insurance. When a driver is convicted, the 
Union tries as far as possible to pay his fine; and when a driver dies the Union 
provides part of the funeral expenses. There are also smaller sickness and 
accident benefits. The entrance fee is 14 shillings and there is a monthly sub- 
scription of one shilling. In addition, the Union organizes meetings and dances 
(Carey n.d.). 

The organization of modern crafts, on the other hand, takes on the form 
of guilds resembling those of medieval Europe. The first rule of all these guilds 
in Yoruba towns, where many of them have developed, is that every crafts- 
man, whether master, journeyman or apprentice, must be registered with the 
guild, must attend meetings, and must pay his dues. One of the guild’s prime 
functions is to maintain a reasonable standard of work in the craft. It deter- 
mines the rules of apprenticeship; fixes prices of workmanship; and settles 
disputes, whether between master and apprentice or between craftsman and 
customer. On the other hand, the guild does not undertake to care for its 
members in sickness or old age; neither does it function as a bank, lending 
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money to members for tools. Most forms of social security are still organized 
by the lineage—in which the guild members still retain full membership— 
and not by the guild (Lloyd 1953). 

Unions of a different kind which are also concerned with the status and 
remuneration of their members are associations of prostitutes. These have 
been reported from Takoradi and also from Brazzaville. In the latter city, the 
members of such organizations try to improve their own social and economic 
position by insisting on a high standard of dress and deportment, and by 
ostracizing other women who are too casual or too free with their sexual favors. 
Each group has its own name, such as La Rose, Diamant, etc. and is under a 
leader, an elderly woman, who can set a pattern of elegance and sophistica- 
tion. Membership is limited and is regulated by a committee. There is also a 
common fund out of which members in financial straits are helped and their 
funera] expenses paid should they die. In the latter event, the association 
behaves as if it were the family of the deceased. Every girl goes into mourning, 
giving up her jewelry and finer clothes for six months, at the end of which there 
is a night-long celebration in some ‘‘bar-dancing”’ establishment hired for the 
occasion (Balandier 1955a: 145-148). 


(d) Entertainment and Recreational Associations 


A large number of associations are concerned with dancing and musica! 
forms of entertainment. Many of these, such as the drumming companies 
found in Ewe villages in the Gold Coast, still retain much of their traditional! 
character. A number of groups in Brazzaville also perform traditional music, 
but on a commercial] basis. These societies consist of young men who have 
formed themselves into an orchestra under the presidency of an older man 
whose compound they use for the purpose of staging an evening’s “‘social”’ on 
Saturdays and Sundays. The public is charged for admission on these occasions 
and the ‘“‘band,’”’ which goes by such appropriate titles as Etoile, Jeunesse, 
Record de la Gaieté, etc. undertakes outside engagements. The receipts are 
divided among the members according to their position in the society and 
anything left over goes toward the purchase of new instruments and the 
provision of further conviviality (cf. Balandier 1955a: 143-144). Other such 
associations, which began as simple dancing societies, have developed under 
urban conditions into a relatively complex organization and set of modern 
objectives. A striking example of this kind of phenomenon is the dancing 
compin of Sierra Leone. This is a group of young men and women concerned 
with the performance of ‘“‘plays’”’ of traditional music and dancing and with 
the raising of money for mutual benefit. The music is provided mainly by 
native drums, xylophones, and calabash rattles, and is accompanied by sing- 
ing. The dancing which, like the drumming, shows signs of Western influence, 
is somewhat reminiscent of English country dancing. A “‘play”’ is generally 
given in connection with some important event, such as the close of Ramadan, 
or as part of the ceremonies celebrating a wedding or a funeral. The general 
public as well as the persons honored by the performance are expected to 
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donate money to the compin on these occasions. Money is also collected in 
the form of weekly subscriptions from the members (Banton 1956; Little 1955). 
In one of these organizations, which are particularly numerous among 
Temne and Mandinka immigrants in Freetown, this amount goes into a 
general fund to cover corporate expenses of the society’s activities—rent of 
yard, provision of lamps, replacement of drum skins, etc. Then, when any 
member is bereaved, a collection is held to which all must contribute. How- 
ever, quite an elaborate procedure is necessary before the money can be paid. 
The bereaved person must first notify the Reporter with a reporting fee. This 
is passed on to the company’s Doctor, who investigates the circumstances of 
death, for the company will fine any member who has not notified them of a 
relative’s illness so that they can see that the sick person receives attention. 
The Doctor washes the body and sends the Prevoe (Provost) round to the 
other members, telling them to gather that evening when they must pay their 
contributions. When anyone avoids payment without good cause, the Bailiff 
may seize an item of his property of equal value. The evening’s meeting is or- 
ganized by the Manager. He will bring the company’s lamps, for members are 
under an obligation to take part in a wake which will last into the early hours. 
At the wake the bereaved person will provide cigarettes, kola nuts, bread, and 
coffee, and will employ a singer. Another duty of the Doctor is to examine 
members before admission, and to attend them if sick. The Commissioner or 
Inspector is the disciplinary officer and he can arrest or eject trouble makers, 
the Prevoe acting on his orders. The Clerk or Secretary keeps accounts and 
writes letters, and the Cashier receives from the Sultan for safe keeping any 
money accruing to the society. The Sultan is the chief executive; his female 
counterpart, who has charge of the women members, is the Mammy Queen. 
For the dancing there is a leader who directs it, and a Conductor who super- 
vises the band. There is also a Sister in charge of the Nurses, young girls who 
bring round refreshments at dances, often in white dresses with a red cross 
on the breast and the appropriate headgear. If there is no woman Doctor, 
an older Nurse or Sister may assist the Doctor with the invalids, or the washing 
of the corpse. There may also be further officials, such as an Overseer, an 
M. C., a Solicitor, a Lawyer, Sick Visitor, etc. Many of these titles involve 
no work, but they can be given to honor even the least deserving member and 
to strengthen his identification with the group’s company (Banton n.d.). 
Other groups concerned with recreation range from Improvement Leagues 
and Women’s Institutes to cricket and football clubs. Some of the latter are 
characterized by such colorful titles as Mighty Poisons, Hearts of Oak, Heroes, 
etc. (Hodgkin 1956). Football teams are also run by associations of the former 
pupils of certain schools, known as Old Boys Associations, which also organize 
receptions and ‘“‘send-offs’” and sometimes hold evening classes. Most or- 
ganizations of the latter kind are modeled rather closely on European lines, 
particularly the so-called “social club.”’ This is constituted for dining and 
drinking purposes as well as for tennis, whist, billiards, ballroom dancing, 
amateur dramatics, and other European recreational and cultural activities. 
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For the latter reasons, ‘‘social clubs” are mainly confined to the most Western- 
ized section of the population, including well-to-do professionals and business- 
men as well as teachers, clerks, and other white collar workers. Such clubs are 
open to persons of any tribe, but members are expected to conform to Euro- 
pean patterns of social etiquette. Europeans themselves are frequently ad- 
mitted either as members or as guests. Examples of this kind of institution are 
the Rodgers Club in Accra, the Island Club in Lagos, and the Bo African Club 
in Sierra Leone. In the latter association, all official business and proceedings, 
including lectures, debates etc., are conducted in English. At the weekly dance, 
which is one of the club’s principal activities, the general rule is for the women 
to wear print or silk dresses (without the head tie), and the men open-necked 
shirts with a blazer or sports jacket. On special occasions evening dress is worn 
by both sexes. In addition to its ordinary activities, this club undertakes a 
number of public functions, including special dances to honor visiting notables. 
It also entertains the teams of visiting football clubs, and its premises are used 
for such purposes as political meetings and adult education classes (Little 
1955). 

Women, too, have their social clubs which broadly complement those under 
the control of men. These are very often known as Ladies’ Clubs and Women’s 
Institutes. Many of the latter have been formed under the auspices of churches. 
A large number of literate husbands have nonliterate wives, and some of these 
women’s clubs reflect the sociological situation in that they are divided into 
“literate” and “‘illiterate’’ sections which hold separate meetings. ‘‘Literate”’ 
activities consist mainly in sewing and crochet work, in practicing the cooking 
of European and native dishes, and in listening to talks about household 
economy. Individual literate women given instruction in these arts to the 
“illiterate’’ meeting, and in return nonliterate women sometimes teach the 
literate group native methods of dyeing, spinning, basketry, and traditional 
songs and dances (Little 1955). 

Women’s Institutes are primarily the result of the initiative of educated 
women. For example, the President and leading officers of the Keta Women’s 
Institute in the Gold Coast are teachers, although the bulk of its membership 
consists of market women. It is principally a social club, but it has certain 
other more important interests. For example, it has acted as a ‘‘pressure 
group,” intervening with the Urban Council in support of a plan for improving 
amenities at the local markets. Among other local changes, the women achieved 
the provision of ambulance services, and the employment of a larger number of 
female nurses at the Keta hospital (Carey n.d.). 


THE ORGANIZATION OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Before we attempt to generalize about these voluntary associations, it is 
necessary to distinguish between three rather different types. The first is still 
basically concerned with traditional activities, although with some slight modi- 
fication; in the second type, traditional activities have been deliberately 
modified or expanded to suit modern purposes; and the third type is wholly 
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modern in organization and objectives. It will be convenient to term these 
three types respectively ‘‘traditional,” ‘‘traditional-modernized” and ‘‘mod- 
ern.” 

The function of the ‘traditional’ association is generally limited to the 
organization of some particular religious, occupational, or recreational interest, 
such as a cult, a trade, or some form of dancing or drumming. Space unfor- 
tunately prevents description of religious associations in general. These exist 
alongside Islam and the ancestral cult, and according to Hofstra (1955) they 
may be divided into four categories: (1) Christian churches organized by 
missionaries, (2) so-called African churches, (3) looser, smaller groups of a 
syncretistic character, (4) irregularly organized movements of a messianic or 
prophetic kind. In the traditional type of association some provision may be 
made for mutual benefit, but this is incidental to the main purpose of the 
society. Membership in the group is usually confined to persons belonging 
to the same village or ward of a town and is often related to other traditional 
institutions, such as an age set. For example, drumming companies among the 
Ewe are organized on a ward basis, and usually there are three in every ward. 
The first comprises children up to the age of about fifteen; the second consists 
of the so-called ‘‘young men,” ranging in age from about fifteen to thirty; 
and the third comprises “elders,’’ i.e. the male population over thirty or so. 
The senior companies usually give themselves names such as “‘Patience”’ or 
“U.A.C.” (abbreviation for United Africa Company), and some of these are, 
in effect, associations of semiprofessional entertainers who travel about the 
country in search of engagements (Cary, n.d.). Although the organization of 
such ‘‘traditional’’ associations is generally quite simple and informal, a 
number of them have adapted to modern conditions by incorporating literate 
persons as officials and by widening the scope of their function. In the tradi- 
tional economy of the Gold Coast, for example, each trade or occupation 
normally had a chief-practitioner who settled disputes and represented his 
associates in relation to outsiders. This is largely true today, but in addition 
some of these groups have turned themselves into local branches of a nation- 
wide union. In the case of the goldsmiths, this involved appointing its chief- 
practitioner as Life-Chairman of the association, while an educated man who 
could deal adequately with its business affairs was elected President. Similarly, 
the semiliterate president of the Carpenters Union now has a literate secretary 
and treasurer to help him (Carey n.d.). 

It goes without saying that the great majority of people who belong to 
“traditional” associations are unlettered. The number of persons who can read 
and write or speak a European language is larger in the “‘traditional-modern- 
ized” association, but what mainly distinguishes the latter is its syncretistic 
character, its relatively formal organization, and the variety of its functions. 
A particularly striking example of the latter point is La Goumbé, a Moslem 
and predominantly Dioula youth organization for both sexes in the Ivory Coast. 
This combines the functions of emancipating young women from family in- 
lluence; assisting the process of marital selection; providing, on a contributory 
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basis, marriage and maternity benefits (including perfume and layettes for 
the newborn); preserving the Dioula tribal spirit; running an orchestra; and 
acting as the local propaganda agent for Rassemblement Démocratique Africain. 
It also maintains its own police force (cited by Hodgkin from Holas 1953: 116 

131). In addition to a written constitution which embodies the declared aims 
and rules of the society, this kind of association sometimes has its own name 
and a special uniform of its own, and generally follows such Western practices 
as the holding of regular meetings, keeping of minutes, accounts, etc. The 
wearing of a uniform type of dress is probably more characteristic of women’s 
societies than those formed by men. The women members of Nanemei Ak pee, 
for example, all dress in white for meetings, and the practice of appearing in 
the same kind of dress, including head-tie, necklace, and sandals, is followed 
by other women’s groups on formal occasions. Finance plays an important 
part in its affairs, and there is a regular tariff of entrance fees; weekly or 
monthly dues are collected and fines are sometimes levied. These funds are 
administered by a Treasurer or Financial Secretary, sometimes supervised by 
a committee which also conducts the everyday business of the association, 
including the sifting of fresh applications for membership, settlement of dis- 
putes, etc. Related partly to the wide diversity of functions performed is the 
large number of persons nolding official positions in some of these societies. 
Many of these office-bearers, as exemplified by the dancing compin, have 
European titles, or, as in the case of the Kru women’s societies, are known by 
the native equivalents of such titles.2 This enactment of European roles, as in 
the dancing compin, is a fairly common feature of associations of the “‘tradi- 
tional-modernized” type. It has been termed “vicarious participation in the 
European social structure” by J. Clyde Mitchell, but as Michael Banton 
points out (1956), this possibly places too much emphasis on the process of 
westernization and too little on the independent process of change in the tribal 
group. An assistant official sometimes has the duty of conveying information 
about the society’s activities to the general public as well as to members. 
La Goumbé, for example, has a number of town criers, members of the grio/ 
caste, to carry news through the town (Holas 1953). 

The organization of the ‘“‘traditional-modernized”’ association is also ren- 
dered more elaborate by a tendency toward affiliation. This ranges all the way 
from a fully centralized organization of individual branches to a loose fraternal 
arrangement between entirely autonomous branches of the same movement. 
Affiliation of individual branches sometimes seems to be the result of tradi- 
tional conditions. Thus, the “‘village-group union” of the Afikpo Ibo of Nigeria 
is apparently modelled largely upon the indigenous age-set structure of the 
people concerned (cf. Ottenberg 1955:i-28). The Goumbé movement comprises 
a number of local “‘cells’”’ co-ordinated by a central committee, which setties 
disputes between them and lays down general policy (Holas 1953). The danc- 
ing compin movement, on the other hand, consists of a large number of separate 
societies which occasionally exchange visits and information and extend 
hospitality to each other’s members, but are otherwise entirely independent. 
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Finally, although membership of these associations tends to be tribally or 
regionally circumscribed, this is not invariably so. Even tribal unions some- 
times have persons from more than one tribe among their members. The 
Benin Nation Club (Nigeria), for example, provides facilities for all natives 
of the Benin Province (Comhaire-Sylvain 1950: 246 ff.). Several occupational 
and other groups recruit their members on an intertribal basis, and this also 
applies to some of the societies run by women. 

The ‘‘modern”’ association has already been briefly described in terms of 
the ‘‘social club,”’ and so it will suffice merely to add that its organization is 
broadly the same as that of any European association of a comparable kind. 
Like its European counterpart, it is often a medium for social prestige. 

Despite their wide variety, one objective common to all types of voluntary 
association is that of sociability and fraternity. Not only is the serving of re- 
freshments, including such beverages as tea, palm wine, beer, or stronger 
drink, an integral part of any formal gathering of members, but the latter are 
expected and encouraged to visit each others’ homes, especially in the event 
of illness or bereavement. Again, although some groups, including certain 
guilds and occupations, are confined to persons of the same sex, it seems to be 
a fairly common practice for women to be admitted into associations under 
the control of men, and for men to be members of certain associations in which 
women predominate. Some associations organized by men deliberately en- 
courage the recruitment of female members but have them under a more or 
less separate administration, with the women’s leader responsible to the head 
of the society. A further fairly common feature of all kinds of voluntary asso- 
ciations is the fact that most of their personne] are young people. Indeed, some 
societies expect their members to retire at the age of thirty (Holas 1953), and 
it is rare for persons over middle age to play an active part in their affairs. 
This, however, is less typical of the “‘traditional” organizations that it is of the 
other types of association which, nevertheless, quite often like to have an 
elderly man or woman as an honorary president. The role of such a person is to 
uphold the association’s reputation for respectability and to help its relations 
with the wider community. The fact that he is not infrequently a person of 
importance in tribal society is indicative of the desire of such associations to 
keep on good terms with the traditional authorities. The size of membership 
is a more variable factor. It ranges from a mere handful of individuals to 
several] hundred or even thousands, in the case of the larger tribal associations. 
In the smaller societies, which are often very ephermeral, the amount of sup- 
port given is probably bound up as much with the personality and personal 
influence of the leader as it is with the popularity of the institution. 


VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS AS AN ADAPTIVE MECHANISM 


It was suggested earlier that the social changes resulting from culture 
contact may be seen as an historical process of adaptation to new conditions. 
Adaptation in the present context implies not only the modification of African 
institutions, but their development to meet the demands of an industrial 
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economy and urban way of life. In effect, as Banton has shown in reference to 
Temne immigrants in Freetown, this sometimes amounts to a virtual resuscita- 
tion of the tribal system in the interests of the modernist ambitions and social 
prestige of the younger educated element concerned (Banton 1956: 354-368). 
The unpublished findings of Jean Rouch seem to give even greater emphasis 
to this kind of phenomenon, which he has labelled ‘“‘super-tribalization.”” Some 
of the immigrants into the Gold Coast, whom he has studied, have gained 
sufficient solidarity through their associations and cults to dominate over 
the local population, achieving monopolies in various trades (cf. Forde 1956: 
389). A further important effect of this kind of development, as both Busia 
(1950) and Banton (n.d.) have pointed out, is to inhibit the growth of civic 
loyalty or responsibility for the town concerned. Modern urbanism, in other 
words, is the conditioning factor in contemporary African society as well as the 
culmination of so-called acculturation. West African urbanism of course dif- 
fers from comparable Western situations in being less advanced, although it is 
probably more dynamic. It involves a particularly rapid diffusion of entirely 
new ideas, habits, and technical procedures, and a considerable restructuring 
of social relationships as a consequence of the new technical roles and groups 
created. 

Voluntary associations play their part in both these processes through the 
fresh criteria of social achievement that they set up and through the scope 
that they offer, in particular, to women and to the younger age groups. Women, 
and younger people in general, possess a new status in the urban economy, and 
this is reflected in the various functions which these associations perform as 
political pressure groups, in serving as a forum for political expression, and in 
providing both groups with training in modern methods of business. Equally 
significant is the fact that women’s participation in societies with a mixed 
membership involves them in a new kind of social relationship with men, in- 
cluding companionship and the opportunity of selecting a spouse for oneself. 
In particular, voluntary associations provide an outlet for the energies and 
ambitions of the rising class of young men with a tribal background who have 
been to school. The individuals concerned are debarred by their ‘“‘Western”’ 
occupations as clerks, school teachers, artisans, etc. and by their youth from 
playing a prominent part in traditional society proper; but they are the 
natural leaders of other young people less Westernized and sophisticated than 
themselves. This is largely because of their ability to interpret the “‘progres- 
sive’ ideas they have gained through their work and travel, and through 
reading newspapers and books, in terms that are meaningful to the illiterate 
rank and file of the movement. 

It is, in fact, in relation to the latter group, particularly the urban immi- 
grant, that the significance of voluntary associations as an adaptive mechanism 
is most apparent. The newly arrived immigrant from the rural areas has been 
used to living and working as a member of a compact group of kinsmen and 
neighbors on a highly personal basis of relationship and mutuality. He knows 
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of no other way of community living than this, and his natural reaction is to 
make a similar adjustment to urban conditions. 

This adjustment the association facilitates by substituting for the extended 
group of kinsmen a grouping based upon common interest which is capable of 
serving many of the same needs as the traditional family or lineage. In other 
words, the migrant’s participation in some organization such as a tribal 
union or a dancing compin not only replaces much of what he has lost in terms 
of moral assurance in removing from his native village, but offers him com- 
panionship and an opportunity of sharing joys as well as sorrows with others 
in the same position as himself. (Probably an important point in this regard 
is the large number of offices available in some associations, enabling even the 
most humble member to feel that he ‘‘matters.””) Such an association also 
substitutes for the extended family in providing counsel and protection, in 
terms of legal aid; and by placing him in the company of women members, 
it also helps to find him a wife. It also substitutes for some of the economic 
support available at home by supplying him with sickness and funeral benefits, 
thereby enabling him to continue his most important kinship obligations. 
Further, it introduces him to a number of economically useful habits and prac- 
tices, such as punctuality and thrift, and it aids his social reorientation by 
inculcating new standards of dress, etiquette, and personal hygiene. Above 
all, by encouraging him to mix with persons outside his own lineage and some- 
times tribe, the voluntary association helps him to adjust to the more cosmo- 
politan ethos of the city (Banton 1956; Offodile 1947:937, 939, 941). Equally 
significant, too, is the syncretistic character of associations of the “‘traditional- 
modernized” type. Their combination of modern and traditional traits con- 
stitutes a cultural bridge which conveys, metaphorically speaking, the tribal 
individual from one kind of sociological universe to another. 

The latter point is also indicative of various ways in which these voluntary 
associations substitute for traditional agencies of social control. Not only are 
positive injunctions to friendly and fraternal conduct embodied in the con- 
stitution by which members agree to bind themselves,’ but many associations 
have rules proscribing particular misdemeanors and what they regard as 
antisocial behavior. In this respect, the frequent inclusion of sexual offenses, 
such as the seduction of the wife or the daughter of a fellow member, is very 
significant. The association also sets new moral standards and attempts to 
control the personal conduct of its members in a number of ways. For example, 
the Lagos branch of Awo Omama Patriotic Union resolved not to marry any 
girl of their town so long as the prevailing amount of money asked for bride- 
wealth was not reduced (Comhaire-Sylvain 1950). The dancing compin will 
withhold its legal aid from a member unless the company’s officials examining 
the case feel that he is in the right. Also, there are women’s groups concerning 
themselves specifically with the settlement of domestic quarrels, which expel 
members who are constant troublemakers in the home and among other 
women. More frequently, punishment takes the form of a fine, but the strong- 
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est sanction probably lies in the fact that every reputable association is at 
pains to check fresh applications for membership (Offodile 1947: 939, 941). In 
other words, a person who has earned a bad name for himself in one organiza- 
tion may find it difficult to get into another; and this form of ostracism may in 
some cases be as painful as exile from the tribe. 

A final important point is the extent to which disputes of a private or 
domestic nature, which would formerly have been heard by some traditional 
authority such as the head of a lineage, are now frequently taken to the head 
of an association, even when the matter is quite unconcerned with the life of 
that particular body (Kurankyi-Taylor n.d.; Offodile 1947: 28). 


CONCLUSION 


Theorists of Western urbanism have stressed the importance of voluntary 
associations as a distinctive feature of contemporary social organization. 
Wirth, in particular, has emphasized the impersonality of the modern city, 
arguing that its psychological effect is to cause the individual urbanite to 
exert himself by joining with others of similar interests into organized groups 
to obtain his ends. ‘‘This,”” wrote Wirth (1938) ‘results in anenormous multi- 
plication of voluntary organizations directed towards as great a variety of 
objectives as are human needs and interests.’”’ However, this thesis has not 
been strongly supported by empirical enquiry. According to Komarovsky 
(1946: 686-698), who studied voluntary associations in New York, the old 
neighborhood, the larger kin group, might have broken down, but they have 
not been replaced by the specialized voluntary groups to the extent usually 
assumed. Floyd Dotson, who conducted a similar investigation in Detroit, also 
failed to find a wholesale displacement of primary by secondary groups. He 
concludes that the majority of urban working class people do not participate 
in formally organized voluntary associations (Dotson 1951:687-693). Perhaps 
more significant for the present context is the fact that the same writer found 
even less participation in voluntary organizations among the working class 
population of Guadalajara, the second largest city of Mexico (Dotson 1953: 
380-386). 

The quantitative methods used in obtaining the latter results have not 
as yet been employed in African towns, so it is impossible to make exact com- 
parisons. Also, the investigations concerned appear to have been made among 
relatively stable populations. Further study is therefore needed of the two 
factors which seem to be largely instrumental in the growth of these African 
voluntary associations. The first of these factors is the existence of an urban 
population which is largely immigrant, unstable, and socially heterogeneous. 
The second is the adaptability of traditional institutions to urban conditions. 
Possibly, it is the existence and interrelationship of these two factors rather 
than “anomie”’ which creates the essential conditions for the ‘‘fictional kinship 
groups,”’ which, according to Wirth, substitute for actual kinship ties within 
the urban environment.‘ 
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NOTES 


1 Michael P. Banton (n.d.) estimates that some 130 registered societies were in existence in 
Freetown in 1952. The number of unregistered societies is unknown. Pierre Clément (1956:470— 
471) reports some 62 “‘authorized” and “unauthorized” societies from Stanleyville, Belgian Congo. 
There are very few data concerning individual participation, although J. Lombard (op. cit.) re- 
ports of Cotonou that out of 35 persons who belonged to one or more associations, 20 belonged 
to regional groups, 17 to professional associations, 13 to political groups, 3 to musical societies, 
1 to an athletic club. 

2 For example, Chelenyoh, Secretary; Weititunyon, Treasurer (Banton n.d.). 

3 “Added . . . is the internal discipline which is often maintained among members of well 
organized tribal unions. Where there is perfect control of extraneous activities of the members, 
it is hard to see two litigants in court being members of the same tribal unions. I remember at 
Makurdi the Ibo Federal Union there had a strict regulation, which was observed to the letters 
... that no Ibo man shall send another to court under any pretext without first bringing the 
matter to the union for trial and advice. The result of this was that in that town the Ibo deserted 
the courts, except if drawn there by members of different tribes or by disloyal members of their 
own union, but this later case is rare” (Offodile 1947). 

4 It has been noted in this connection that voluntary associations among Mexican immigrants 
in Chicago are participated in by only a small minority. Nevertheless, they play an important 
role which directly and indirectly affects the life of the entire colony (Taylor 1928:131-142). 
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Cycle 7 Monuments in Middle America: 
A Reconsideration! 


MICHAEL D. COE 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


F THE life of a people can be considered as organized around a particular 
aspect of their culture, whether the status system, as among the Kwakiutl, 
or warfare, as among the Assyrians and Aztec, then Classic Maya civilization 
surely was crystallized around its extraordinarily complex system of cyclic 
time counts with the concomitant practice of erecting dated monuments. A 
deep preoccupation with time led the Maya to discoveries in astronomy and 
mathematics unique among the peoples of the pre-Columbian New World. 
However, for some years it has been known that certain essential features 
of the Maya time system, especially the Long Count and the carving of dated 
stelae, were also found among neighboring peoples in Middle America, and the 
belief was early expressed, mainly by Mexican archeologists, that the Long 
Count was not a Maya invention. On the other side, most Mayanists, espe- 
cially Morley (1946), maintained Maya priority in all matters relating to the 
Long Count. Among the latter, Thompson has consistently opposed acceptance 
of monuments which seem to bear Long Count dates prior to any recorded by 
the Classic Maya; his views were first fully set forth in his influential paper, 
The Dating of Certain Inscriptions of Non-Maya Origin (1941). 

In a recent semi-popular book (1954), Thompson has apparently modified 
his former stand in favor of these disputed inscriptions, but has not presented 
the reasons which led him to this new viewpoint. Because of the importance of 
the material in the controversial question of the ultimate origin of Classic 
Maya civilization, the present paper will review the case for and against 
early monuments, presenting the evidence which has led to such strikingly 
different interpretations in the past. The arguments against their acceptance 
have been based on elaborate systems of cross-dating; consequently, any re- 
visions in the status of early inscriptions will necessarily mean extensive 
changes in a great deal of corollary material. In the light of more recent in- 
formation since 1941, just such a revision will have to be made. 

The Long Count date 8.12.0.0.0 has been selected to mark the beginning 
of the Early Classic in the Maya area and, by extension, in Middle America 
(Smith 1955:3). The earliest fully accepted Long Count date anywhere is 
that on the Leyden Plate (8.14.3.1.12), which Morley and Morley (1938) have 
shown to have been manufactured in the central Peten, probably at Tikal. 
The earliest dated lowland Maya monument is Stela 9 at Uaxactun, bearing 
the Initial Series date 8.14.10.13.15. No date prior to these is known for the 
lowland Maya area. It is usually postulated that before 8.14.0.0.0 the Maya 
erected wooden stelae with Long Count dates, although none of these have 
yet been found (which is to be expected in a wet climate). 
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It has been recognized for some time, however, that outside the lowland 
Maya area proper there are several stone monuments with inscribed dates, 
which, if read in the Maya Long Count system, would considerably antedate 
the Leyden Plate itself. These monuments are scattered through a region that 
extends from Veracruz to the highlands of Guatemala. All have been rejected 
by Thompson (1941; 1943) on the grounds that: 

(1) none have accompanying glyphs for the cycles, but are recorded only 

in bar-and-dot numerals, unlike Classic Maya inscriptions; 

(2) all have been found outside the Classic Maya area; 

(3) the associated art style and iconography is late and often ‘‘Mexican”’; 

(4) even if we accept the dates as contemporary, there is no assurance that 

the starting point for the Maya Long Count, 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, was 
used; 

(5) these monuments may have been erected by peoples who used a 400- 

day year. 
This paper will present evidence that a rejection of these dates is now unten- 
able. 
STELA C, TRES ZAPOTES 

This monument (Fig. 1) was discovered by Stirling during the explorations 
of 1938-39 at Tres Zapotes, Veracruz (Stirling 1943:14). It had unfortunately 
been re-used in broken form by late inhabitants of the site, so the archeological 
context is poor. Stirling’s reconstruction of the date as 7.16.6.16.18 6 Eznab 
1 Uo has provoked much contro- 
versy, since both the baktun coef- 
ficient and the superior dot of the 
katun coefficient are missing on the 
specimen in question. The date has 
been determined by ‘“‘assuming that 
the number 6 adjacent to the termi- 
nal glyph represents the coefficient of 
the day sign” (Stirling 1940:4). Both 
Thompson (1941:14-15) and Morley 
(1946:41) have rejected the Stirling 
reading. Thompson’s objections are 
that to accept this date, one must as- 
sume that the count was from 4 
Ahau, that there was a coefficient of 
7 on top, and that the supposed ka- 
tun coefficient was 16, not 15; fur- 
thermore, the day sign ‘resembles 
no known glyph, Maya or Mexican’”’ 
(Thompson, ibid). The face mask 
on the reverse side of the monument 
is in the Olmec-La Venta style, and 
to Thompson this is the decisive fac- 
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tor in relegating Stela C toa late position, as he has insisted that the Olmec-La 
Venta style “certainly survived until shortly before the arrival of Cortes, and 

.. appears to have reached its apex at the period of Mexican influence at 
Chichen Itza” (Thompson 1941:47). 

Although there may be some doubts whether Stirling’s reading is correct, 
the stylistic context of the stela can hardly now be used to undermine his posi- 
tion that this isa Cycle 7 monument. The jaguar-monster mask is indubitably 
Olmec-La Venta, but as recognized by Drucker (1952: 205-9), there are some 
minor divergences from the florescence of Olmec art known from La Venta; 
in general, however, it appears to be an evolved, rather than primitive, type 
of Olmec mask. Drucker (1943:118) believed that if the date was contempo- 
rary, the stela was of Lower Tres Zapotes manufacture, because it could be 
read in the Goodman-Thompson correlation as 31 B.C.; at that time, before 
the advent of radiocarbon dating, this date was considered to lie within the 
earliest part of the Formative, instead of the latest. Regardless of which cor- 
relation is followed, the stela, if Stirling’s reading is accepted, would be Late 
Formative. Stylistically, and if we take it to be a late Cycle 7 monument, 
Stela C would be a product of the La Venta-Middle Tres Zapotes period of 
Olmec civilization.? As far as its style is concerned, then, Stela C is not a late 
“Mexican” product, but a Late Formative monument with an inscribed date. 
The Stirling reading should then be given serious consideration unless one is 
proposed which would better fit the archeological facts. Thompson’s objection 
about the day sign being neither Mexican nor Maya is readily answered: one 
would expect it to be neither at such an early level, before specifically Mexican 
or Maya glyphic styles had evolved. 

Actually, there is an inscription which may possibly be a date, belonging 
to the Lower Tres Zapotes period: Monument E, carved into the living rock 
at the site (Stirling 1943:21-2). This numeral is in the form of a dot over a bar; 
another bar appears below this, but in the form of a wide “T” (somewhat 
like the Maya Jk or “‘wind”’ element). It seems therefore to be the number 
“6” with a glyphic element below; could it refer to the 6th Cycle of elapsed 
time since 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu? The theory is tantalizing, but probably over- 
hasty. 

It does seem, as Drucker (1952:208) states, that there are a number of 
“cogent reasons why the probability of the stela (with both date and design) 
belonging to a very early period cannot be thrown out of court in an offhanded 
fashion just because it comes from a site outside of known Maya territory.” 
Thompson’s case against an early position rests in part on an erroneous iden- 
tification of Olmec-La Venta archeology with Sahagun’s ethnographic Olmec 
(Thompson 1941: 35,56), and in part on a superficial resemblance between 
certain details of Olmec-La Venta iconography and that of Mexican Chichen 
and Aztec art, leading him to postulate a date of about 1100-1450 A.D. for at 
least ‘‘certain Olmec sculptures” (Thompson 1941:34-38). This view is not 
even remotely tenable in the light of recent archeology. Present evidence 
favors Stela C as the earliest contemporary Long Count date yet discovered.’ 
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STELA 1, PIEDRA LABRADA 

This monument (Fig. 2) was discovered by Blom and LaFarge (1926:40-— 
41) in the southern part of Veracruz, near the Gulf of Mexico, in the heart 
of the Olmec-La Venta area. The stela was once set in a stone base between 
two mounds. It bears a most peculiar inscription: a bar with two dots under it, 
presumably to be read as a 7, is placed below an undecipherable 
glyph. Below all these are three cartouches with geometric, pos- 
sibly mat, designs inside them. The stela is carved from hard vol- 
canic rock. At the site of Piedra Labrada there is a stone figure of 
a woman in the style of the colossal heads of Olmec-La Venta 
art; this is of course no confirmation of an early date. Stylistically, 
Stela 1 is difficult to place, although according to Thompson 
(1941:15), the superior glyph “has a superfix which is vaguely 
reminiscent of that of the day sign beneath the inscription on the 
Tuxtla statuette.’ Caso (1937:137) identifies this glyph with the 
Teotihuacan “‘Reptile’s Eye”’ (Fig. 3), and in fact shows an Early 
Classic Teotihuacan vase on the bottom of which is engraved that 
glyph with an inverted bar-and-dot 7 below it, the goddess ‘‘7 
Reptile Eye” (Caso 1937: fig. 3). It is unlikely, 


(cca) then, that the number on the Piedra Labrada stela 

en he” can be interpreted as a baktun coefficient placing 

Fic. 2 os > the monument in Cycle 7. Nevertheless, even 
a though it does not bear a date, the monument may 


well be early; there is really nothing with which to 


compare it in Middle America. 


STELA 1, EL BAUL Fa 

Like Stela C at Tres Za- 
potes, Stela 1 (the Herrera 
Stela) at the site of El Baul 
(Fig. 4), in the Department of 
Escuintla on the Pacific Coast 
of Guatemala, has aroused 
great controversy. The stela 
seems to have been discovered 
by the owners of the Baul 
farm, and was in association 


with the flank of a large, free- 
standing mound at the south 
of the site (Waterman 1924: 
351). The monument was first 
described by Waterman 
(ibid), who photographed it 


in 1923. The sculptured side 


shows a rather stiffly posed 
figure in left profile, one foot 
before the other, with a staff Fic. 4 
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in hand and wearing an elaborate headdress and face mask, standing below an 


> intricately voluted design from which a face emerges. To the left of the figure 
are two vertical columns which once contained glyphs. The column to the 
; extreme left has a series of bar-and-dot numerals below a number 12, which 
, itself is in association with a glyph in the form of a fleshless jaw. In 1925 


Walter Lehmann reconstructed this inscription as the Initial Series date 
; 7.19.7.8.12 12 Eb (20 Kankin) (Lehmann 1926:175). This reading, if accepted, 


os would at that time have made the stela the earliest contemporarily dated 

: monument in Middle America. As on Stela C of Tres Zapotes, the numerical 

: values for the cycles are without accompanying period glyphs. 

) Thompson in his 1941 paper rejected both Lehmann’s reading and any 

early placement of the stela, contending that it could be proved to be late. In 

view of the fact that he has used Waterman’s views on the stylistic association 
. of Stela 1 to justify this thesis, it might be useful to examine here exactly 


what Waterman said. To Waterman, who accused Lehmann of “‘appropriat- 
ing’ the monument, it was clear that the stela was of Aztec manufacture, 
as “‘this whole section of Guatemala is rich in Aztec remains,”’ and the other 
El Baul monuments bear “Aztec” dates (Waterman 1929: 183, 186). He further 
asserted (ibid) that ‘‘any monument exhibiting Aztec symbols ought, it seems 
to me, to be associated in the observer’s mind with other Aztec products, and 
referred to a late period’’; since, to his way of thinking, Stela 1 had an “Aztec”’ 
day sign, it was therefore Aztec. He suggested that the stela ‘‘be explained asa 
copy, made by late Aztec hands, shaped more or less after the model of the 
ancient Maya stelae”’ (1929:187). The whole Waterman thesis is patently 
ridiculous, as the Guatemalan region is definitely not ‘“‘rich in Aztec remains,”’ 
nor are the other Baul monuments “‘Aztec’’—they are in the style of the nearby 
Santa Lucia Cotzumalhuapa, a quite distinct and far earlier manifestation 
which will be treated later. The Baul stela is stylistically strongly divergent 
from the Cotzumalhuapa style and, it need hardly be said, from Aztec art. 

Examining the stylistic associations of the monument, Proskouriakoff 
(1950:174-5) finds that they suggest ‘‘a fairly early date.” The reasons leading 
her to such a view are: 


} (1) The figure stands on a band which shows a diagonal element like that 
on Stela 1 at Uolantun, a Cycle 8 monument. 
(2) The headdress fastening looks early and is almost identical to that on 
Stela 8 at Cerro de las Mesas (accepted as Early Classic by Pros- 
kouriakoff on stylistic grounds). 
(3) The relief as a whole, ‘‘showing little modeling and almost no variations 
. of technique in presentation of detail, also seems to be consistent with 
an early date” (ibid). 
(4) The motif of a face appearing from a scroll has early Monte Alban 
resemblances. 


While not accepting a very early placement required by the Lehmann reading, 
Proskouriakoff says: 

The very fact that this monument is the only one of its type at the site, where most of 
the sculpture is of the Santa Lucia style, suggests that it is an early survival, and al- 
though we may reject its very early position suggested by the inscription, I believe it is 
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fairly safe to infer that it represents a period which preceded that of Santa Lucia sculp- 
ture. 
According to Proskouriakoff, closest stylistic resemblances are to the monu- 
ments of Izapa and San Isidro Piedra Parada (Colomba), to be discussed be- 
low. 

In a more recent paper, Thompson (1948:30-32) has also acknowledged 
the close connections of Stela 1 with the style of Izapa of site near the Pacific 
coast of Chiapas, the stone monuments of which 
were excavated by Stirling in 1941 (Stirling 
1943:61—74). There are at least 15 carved 
stelae at Izapa (Fig. 5), all in a style which to 
Proskouriakoff (1950:177) is of particular in- 
terest because it “‘seems to form a link between 
the Maya style, the style of La Venta, and that 
of Monte Alban.” The Baul stela, then, has 
stylistic associations which appear to be 
early.‘ 

What is the archeological context of this 
monument? Test excavations were conducted 
by Thompson (1948:45) at the site, and three 
phases were defined: 


(1) An early occupation represented by a 
handful of Miraflores sherds. 

(2) The San Francisco phase, equated with 
Esperanza (Early Classic). 

(3) The San Juan phase, equated with 
Amatle (Late Classic), and containing 
two subphases, an earlier ‘“‘pre-plum- 
bate,” and the San Juan plumbate sub- 
phase. 


Fic. 5 Thompson (1948:50) placed Cotzumalhuapan 

sculpture at the site in the San Juan phase 

(whether pre-plumbate or plumbate he does not say, although on the basis of 
the percentages shown by him on p. 44, these subphases are strongly contrasted); 
however, he admitted the possibility that the style may start in the San 
Francisco, or Early Classic phase. The association of the style with pottery 
depends upon the contents of the cache found with Monument 7 at El Baul; 
as described (Thompson 1948:45), the cache pottery appears to be Early 
Classic rather than Late. One must therefore look upon it as probable that 
at least some of the Cotzumalhuapan sculpture at El Baul is of the San Fran- 
cisco phase, and that the style persisted through San Juan times. What 
associations, then, are left for Stela 1, which is certainly stylistically prior to 
Cotzumalhuapa? Unfortunately, Thompson’s excavations near the stela were 
confined to exploring the ground in front of the monument, not beneath or in 
back of it; he takes his find of a Tiquisate sherd there as confirmation that the 
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stela is not early (1948:51). This is hardly conclusive. It seems most likely that 
the stela must be placed in the only phase represented at the site before the 
San Francisco phase; that is, with the early phase represented by Miraflores 
material, which itself is placed in the Late Formative period of the Guatemalan 
highlands. Fragmentary as the archeology is at El Baul, this must unfortu- 
| nately remain for the present only a plausible hypothesis; it does give credence, 
however, to a Cycle 7 reading for Stela 1. 

As for the reading itself, difficulties are encountered. Like Stela C (Tres 
Zapotes), much of the date is obliterated, in this case by the flaking of the 
| surface of the stela, so any reading must necessarily be a reconstruction. How- 
ever, a careful examination of available photographs discloses that only a 
shallow layer has been flaked, and that in the supposedly destroyed areas, at 
least some of the numerals can be read without resorting to the imagination. 
t For this purpose, Waterman’s original photograph of the monument (1924: 
fig. 5), used by Lehmann, is very unsatisfactory, but the photographs in 
Burkitt (1933: fig. 4) and in Thompson (1948: fig. 8d) are much clearer. It 
should be emphasized that there is absolutely no doubt about the reading of 
the baktun coefficient: it is definitely 7, and accepted by Thompson (1941: 11-— 
| 12). The same can be said about the number 12 and its associated day sign, 

Eb (or Malinalli), above the glyph column. Lehmann’s reading of the katun 
coefficient as 19 is difficult but possible; a close examination of the Thompson 
illustration shows three bars, with two dots placed above and to the left; 
the right hand side is obliterated. The problem here is that it would have been 
possible to place either one or two dots to the right above the bars; conse- 
quently, one can only say that it reads either 18 or 19. The tun coefficient has 
entirely flaked away, but the surface below shows indications of three bars— 
whether with dots or not is hard to determine; Lehmann’s reading of 7 is 
; clearly impossible, so 15 would be more likely. The uinal coefficient, although 
flaked on the left, is definitely a 7, as the underlayer reveals that there was no 
middle dot above the single bar, which would have been necessary for the 
Lehmann reading of 8. Finally, the kin coefficient, which is entirely flaked, 


" appears underneath as an unambiguous two bars plus two dots, standing for 
e the number 12, in agreement with Lehmann. We have, then, the following 
fd possibilities for the cycle coefficients: 
t Given the above alternatives, the only possible reading which would reach the 


day 12 Eb would be 7.19.15.7.12. From the evidence already presented, there 
; would appear to be excellent reason to consider this a contemporary date in the 
Long Count. Lehmann’s claim that Stela 1, El Baul, was erected in Cycle 7 
seems fully substantiated. 
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STELA 2, COLOMBA 
Several monuments have been discovered near Colomba (Fig. 6) in the 
(Quezaltenango Valley, Guatemala, that exhibit similar characteristics (Thomp- 


Fic. 6 


excavated by Thompson many years later. 


son 1943:100-12). On the ad- 
jacent farms of Santa Margarita 
and San Isidro Piedra Parada are 
an extensive group of mounds; 
these structures appear to lack 
cut masonry. On the boundary 
between the two farms and close 
to one of the mounds, stood Stela 
1 and Stela 2. 

Stela 2 was first excavated and 
examined in 1925 by Lehmann, 
who named it ‘‘La Piedra Schlu- 
bach,” as he had utilized labor 
provided by the Schlubachs, the 
owners of the nearby Finca El 
Rosario (Bola de Oro) (Lehmann 
1926:176). The top of the monu- 
ment projected above a thin 
layer of humus. Below this Leh- 
mann found about two feet of 
white volcanic ash deposited dur- 
ing the eruption of the Santa 
Maria volcano which took place 
about the year 1900 A.D. Finally, 
the rest of the stela was sunk in 
brown soil. Stela 2 was subse- 
quently reinterred, and then re- 
Thompson (1943:102) recognized 


that the stela had been covered up in recent times, but seems to have been 
unaware that his Stela 2 and Lehmann’s “Piedra Schlubach” were the same 


monument. 


Although the lower and right-hand portions of Stela 2 are badly flaked, 
the subject is quite clear: below a voluted design like that on Stela 1, El] Baul, 
two figures with elaborate headdresses face each other, separated by a vertical 
inscription. This inscription is of great importance, as it opens with a glyph 
‘“‘which is pretty clearly the Initial Series Introducing Glyph of Maya inscrip- 
tions, save that it lacks the variable element denoting the patron of the month 


of the Initial Series, and its flanking comb-like elements 


(Thompson 1943: 


102). Thompson himself (1944) has shown that the comb element represents a 
fish, and is a rebus for “count”’ in either Yucatec or an allied language (.xoc, 
species of great fish: xoc, to count). Could its absence on the Colomba stela be 
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an indication that the people who erected the monument were not Maya- 
speakers, and that the comb element was developed only later by the Maya 
themselves? 

Below the Introducing Glyph, the left-hand portion of a bar-and-dot num- 
ber remains; Thompson (1943:103) has stated, “A reading of seven for the 
whole number is far and away the best.” 10.5 cms. below this numeral appear 
the remains of what may be a dot, or possibly the tip of a bar. The rest of the 
inscription is gone. 

Stylistically, the stela is very early; the reasons given by Proskouriakoff 
(1950:176-7) for the early placement of Stela 2, Colomba, can be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The arrangement of two figures flanking a vertical column of glyphs 

recalls some of the Kaminaljuyu sculptures and the early altar at Polol. 

(2) The best preserved figure shows a costume related to the earliest cos- 

tumes of the Maya. The chainlike element hanging from the belt is 
characteristic of Cycle 8 (Thompson 1943:103 has pointed out this 
chain on the Leyden Plate). 

(3) The ornamental detail of the costume is scroll-like, of early Maya type 

and related to the Baul monument. 

(4) The relief is simple, with little gradation in modeling and no textural 

effects. 

The archeological context is unknown. Stela 1, or the “Piedra Fuentes,” 
now on the Finca San Isidro Piedra Parada, once stood near Stela 2; it too is 
in the early Izapan style, although without an identifiable date. This monu- 
ment was presumably discovered by a Herr Max Vollmberg, who sent a sketch 
to Lehmann many years prior to the latter’s visit. On a large boulder about a 
kilometer from the main group is a relief of a kneeling figure (Thompson 
1943:104). This relief shows indubitable connections with both Olmec-La 
Venta sculptures and the Danzantes of Monte Alban I (the face of the figure 
is of the Olmec were-jaguar type, but the outline recalls Monte Alban). Other 
sculptures at the site include crude, squatting, pot-bellied figures of the type 
known from the Finca Arevalo, Guatemala, which were thought by Lothrop 
(1926: 167-8) to be associated with Formative pottery; it seems probable that 
these crude representations will ultimately prove to be of Formative workman- 
ship. All that one can say, then, about the immediate associations of Stela 2 
is that all other stone monuments at the site have early, even Formative, 
associations. 

Stela 2 at Colomba bears a vertical number series beginning with 7 beneath 
an Initial Series Introducing Glyph; it is stylistically related to the earliest 
known Maya art; and it is found in a site at which all other monuments are 
linked with the earliest sculpture of Veracruz and Tabasco, Oaxaca, and the 
highlands and Pacific slope of Guatemala. Therefore, the best explanation 
for this stela is that it bears a contemporary date in the 7th Cycle of the Long 
Count. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

We have examined the archeological and stylistic associations of four 
monuments which bear what may be Cycle 7 dates, and find that of these, 
three can best be assigned to the 7th Cycle of elapsed time since 4 Ahau 8 
Cumhu in the Long Count: Stela C at Tres Zapotes, Stela 2 at Colomba, and 
Stela 1, E] Baul. One of the four, Stela 2 at Piedra Labrada, almost certainly 
bears not a date, but the name of a Teotihuacan goddess, and therefore must 
be dismissed from consideration. 

Could these dates have been calculated from a base other than 4 Ahau 
8 Cumhu, as claimed by Thompson (1941:21; 1943; 1948:51)? Thompson has 
extended this doubt to all putatively early 
inscriptions which lack cycle glyphs, in- 
cluding the Tuxtla statuette and the 
monuments of Cerro de la Mesas, Vera- 
cruz. Without becoming too involved in 
matters lying outside the scope of this 
paper, it should be emphasized that as re- 
gards Cerro de las Mesas, the Thompson 
thesis cannot easily be defended. As 


as pointed out by Proskouriakoff (1950: 
: 173-4), Stirling’s reading of Stela 6 at that 

; mei site as an Initial Series date calculated 
eee from 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu has been con- 
firmed by the reading for Stela 8 at Cerro 

— 4 St de las Mesas, both of which now seem to 

i be genuine dates early in the 9th Cycle of 

wig? the Long Count. This placement is also in 


= /  aecord with the Early Classic style of 


these monuments (Proskouriakoff 1950: 
‘| Fj F 186). The Tuxtla statuette (Fig. 7) bears 
aw all a vertical row of five bar-and-dot numer- 

Fic. 7 als without cyclic glyphs, followed by a 


glyph with numerical coefficient; the in- 
scription begins with an undecipherable glyph which may or may not be an 
Introducing Glyph. Morley (1937-38: vol. 1, p. 1129) accepts this inscription as 
the Initial Series date 8.6.2.4.17 leading to the day 8 Caban, with the month 
suppressed; month signs are also suppressed on Stela C at Tres Zapotes, on 
the Cerro de las Mesas stelae, and on Stela 1 at E] Baul. Thompson (1941:8- 
9, 16) holds that what appear to be two bars below the supposed Introducing 
Glyph on the Tuxtla statuette are in reality the number 10; that this was the 
coefficient of the day starting the count; and that by substituting 10 for 4 
(Ahau) and calculating a 400-day year, one arrives at the given day coefficient 
of 8. In answer to this, one can only say that all other numerical bars in this 
inscription are thin lines, and that the alleged 10 is formed by two thick bars; 
secondly, these two bars differ from each other (the lower containing two 
vertical lines). To consider that the Tuxtla statuette has an inscription which 
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was calculated from a day with a coefficient of 10 is to stretch the imagination. 
This is not to say that Initial Series dates calculated from bases other than 4 
Ahau 8 Cumhu do not exist; they are exceedingly rare, and when they do 
occur the starting date is not ten but again 4 Ahau (Stela C at Quirigua, and 
Temple of the Cross, Palenque) or else 13 Ahau (Uaxactun vase). Even though 
we must keep the possibility of other bases for calculation in mind, the burden 
of proof lies with those who would claim another base than 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu 
for these early monuments. 

The supposition that a 400—day year, instead of the 360-day tun, was used 
by the carvers of these inscriptions rests on very slender evidence. Of all the 
peoples of Middle America, only the Quiche-Cakchiquel of the Guatemalan 
highlands are definitely known to have used a commemorative year of 400 
days. It is true, as Thompson (1943:109) points out, that Peter Martyr refers 
io an unnamed people who “divide the year into twenty months of twenty 
days each” (d’Anghera 1912: vol. 2, p. 42), and that these people lived on the 
Gulf Coast in what is now Veracruz, as far as can be determined from the 
context of his statement. However, as described, the religion of these anony- 
mous natives was highly Mexicanized, and so was that of the Quiche-Cakchi- 
quel, as recognized by Thompson (1941:16). The existence of similar monu- 
ments in both regions seems hardly to mean that they were inscribed with a 
400-day year count; as a matter of fact, we have already seen that the stelae 
of Cerro de las Mesas were definitely not. The 400-day commemorative year is 
a late and rare phenomenon in Middle America; could it have been diffused on 
a late level from some as yet undetermined region of the Mexican pla- 
teau? 

In our review of the disputed Cycle 7 monuments, we have come to the 
conclusion that they should be accepted as bearing contemporaneous dates. 
They are by no means without a context. It has been recognized for some years 
that monuments of the Olmec-La Venta style (to which Stela C, Tres Zapotes 
belongs) have a range far beyond that of the lower Gulf Coast itself, and are 
found at Tonala on the Pacific coast of Chiapas (Ferdon 1953:111),at Colomba 
on the Pacific slope of Guatemala (see above), and as far south as Chal- 
chuapa, El] Salvador (Boggs 1950); the fairly unalloyed style of these implies a 
direct Olmec-La Venta incursion across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and down 
the Pacific coast as far as El Salvador. In the same area and often at the same 
sites are found stone monuments of what has been labelled the Izapa style 
(with which Stela 1 at El Baul and Stela 2 at Colomba are affiliated), which is 
stylistically early and probably pre-Classic. While the Izapa style is centered 
on the Pacific slope, there are affinities with somewhat marginal styles of the 
Early Classic, such as that of Cerro de las Mesas. Some of the Tonalé monu- 
ments, whatever their age, are clearly in the Izapan style. Lastly, there ap- 
pears to be a linkage between the stelae of Cerro de las Mesas, other Tonala 
monuments, and perhaps the earlier manifestations of the Cotzumalhuapa 
style: the resemblances of Cerro de las Mesas to Cotzumalhuapa have been 
pointed out by Stirling (1943:35), and there is no doubt that among other 
monuments, Stela 14 at Cerro de las Mesas (Stirling 1943: PI. 20c) and Stela 
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9 from Tonala (Ferdon 1953:Pl. 20 a—d) represent the same subject in an 
identical style. This would imply three levels of diffusion: (1) an Olmec-La 
Venta level, which is Late Formative, (2) an Izapa level, perhaps Late Forma- 
tive, but more likely Proto-Classic, and (3) a Cerro de las Mesas—Tonala- 
early Cotzumalhuapa level, which seems to be Early Classic. There is much to 
confirm the hypothesis of Stirling (1943:73): 

In the light of present evidence, the general fact appears to stand out that there was an 
early spread of a stela cult extending from the southeastern Mexican coast across th 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the Pacific coast region of southern Mexico, and possibly 
into Guatemala. 


While Stirling (ibid) holds that “‘it is not necessary to postulate that a single 
people or linguistic group was involved,” it must be admitted that the direc- 
tion of the flow through time and space seems to have been out from the Olmec- 
La Venta culture of the Gulf Coast, then across to the Pacific and south. Quite 
possibly the Olmec-La Venta people, who seem to have originated the Long 
Count and the stela ‘‘cult,”’ set up what was originally a migration route but 
later became the path for trait diffusion lasting as late as Early Classic times. 

In a recent book, Thompson has considerably amended his original stand 
about 7th Cycle monuments. While at times he expresses doubt concerning 
Stela C, Tres Zapotes, he has adopted a position very much like that held by 
Stirling: 

. on the Pacific Coast of Guatemala, at El Baul, there is another monument which 
may carry a date within a few years of that at Tres Zapotes. There are still other sty|- 
istically early stelae on the Pacific Coast, in areas which may never have been occupied 
by the Maya (Thompson 1954: 50). 

The situation, then, is that in the region west and southwest of the Maya area, ex 
tending to a little west of the narrowed part of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, but with 
an outpost well to the southeast, on the Pacific Coast of Guatemala, there is some evi 
dence of a development of the stela cult and dated hieroglyphic inscriptions some 350 
years earlier than the earliest surely dated Maya inscription (the Leyden Plate) which 
still survives (ibid). 

Was the Classic Maya civilization a development in situ, or was it an in- 
troduction from an area outside the tropical forest lowlands of the Maya 
region? This problem, although once seemingly settled in favor of an indig- 
enous development, has been raised again by Meggers (1954) in a recent 
paper. Her thesis is this: agriculture in a tropical forest environment (Meg- 
ger’s Type 2) is extremely limited owing to eventual failure of soil fertility; 

herefore, high civilization cannot develop or maintain itself in such an area, 

and the Maya civilization must have been introduced from a non-Type 2 
environment. Meggers has marshalled evidence to support her contention 
from site reports which show the abruptness of the end of the long Formative 
Period and the sudden commencement of the Maya Early Classic. 

While her thesis, as it applies to the Maya, is certainly overstated (the 
Classic Period lasted for more than 600 years in that area, an indication that 
the limiting effects of Type 2 environments need not be too severe), there does 
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seem to be a good deal to be said for the introduction of at least some of the 
elements of Classic Maya civilization. It must be concluded that, in the ab- 
sence of other evidence (such as the postulated wooden stelae), the lowland 
Maya did not originate the Long Count or the practice of erecting dated stone 
monuments. These were probably invented by the La Venta Olmecs and 
diffused into the Peten lowlands from highland Guatemala. This would seem 
to substantiate Meggers in her claim that Maya civilization was not an 
indigenous development, for the life of the ancient Maya was really centered 
around their ingenious and complex calendar system; if this was diffused to 
them, probably most other important Classic traits were, too. However, un- 
fortunately for any theory of environmental determinism, the original source 
of this diffusion seems to have been another “Type 2” environment, namely, 
the even more inhospitable jungle and swamp lowlands of Veracruz and ad- 
jacent Tabasco, the center of the Olmec-La Venta civilization. It appears that 
we have underestimated the ability of human groups to attain great cultural 
achievements at times in spite of the natural surroundings in which they find 
themselves. Certainly the brilliant development of Olmec-La Venta culture 
would caution us against viewing man merely as a function of environment. 


FIGURE CAPTIONS 


Fic. 1. Inscription from Stela C, Tres Zapotes. Drawn from Stirling 1940, fig. 5. 

Fic, 2. Stela 1, Piedra Labrada. Height 2.02 m. From Blom and LaFarge 1926, vol. 1, fig. 38. 

Fic. 3. 7 Reptile’s Eye; incised glyph on bottom of Teotihuacan cyclindrical vase. From 
Caso 1937, fig. 3. 

Fic. 4. Stela 1, E] Baul. Height 2.08 m. Drawn from Thompson 1948, fig. 8d. 

Fic. 5. Stela 4, Izapa. Height approximately 2.29 m. Drawn from Proskouriakoff 1950, fig. 
110b. 

Fic. 6. Stela 2, Colomba. Height approximately 2.26 m. Drawn from photographs by J. E. S. 
Thompson. 

Fic. 7. Tuxtla Statuette. Height 16.5 cms. From Holmes, 1907, Pl. XXXIV. 


NOTES 


' T wish to thank Miss Tatiana Proskouriakoff, who gave me invaluable aid in the preparation 
of this paper, particularly in its epigraphic aspects, and Gordon R. Willey who critically reviewed 
the manuscript. The author takes full responsibility, however, for mistakes in data and interpre- 
tations. Drawings were done by Miss Avis Tulloch. 

* Drucker’s equation of Middle Tres Zapotes with the Tzakol (Early Classic) of the Peten 
seems unlikely on many grounds, among which are complete lack of resemblance with Tzakol 
ceramics and the certain tie-ins with such Late Formative manifestations as Tlatilco (bottles, 
techniques of pottery decoration, figurines) and Gualupita. 

* Since the writing of this paper, Heizer has presented before the December meetings of the 
American Anthropological Association in Santa Monica the results of recent work by himself, 
Drucker, and Squier at La Venta. I am indebted to Matthew W. Stirling for providing me with 
the preliminary report of the radiocarbon dates from this site (Drucker, Heizer, and Squier n.d.) 
and to Heizer for kind permission to make use of this data. Four building phases have been identi- 
fied in Complex A at La Venta, although culturally it remains a one-period site. The five radio- 
carbon dates for Phase I span a maximum range, within one sigma, from 1454 B.C. to 304 B.C., 
with an average of 814 B.C. + 134. Phase II has one date of 804 B.C. + 300. Two dates from samples 
taken just above Phase IV, and therefore post-Complex A and probably post-Olmec, average 
309 B.C. La Venta is a site of Middle Tres Zapotes date. Stela C must then not only be a Cycle 7 
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monument, as consistently claimed by Stirling, but clearly calls for a date far earlier than 31 B.C., 
which the Thompson correlation provides for Stirling’s reading. In fact, the date of 291 B.C. pro 
vided by the Spinden correlation seems far more probable. 

* One might add that the rather amorphous glyphic outline of the righthand row of glyphs o! 
Stela 1 are identical to those on Monument E (an altar) at Finca Arevalo, Kaminaljuyu (Lothrop 
1926), placed by Proskouriakoff (1950: 178) as early, possibly Early Classic. 
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Australopithecines: the hunters or the hunted? 


S. L. WASHBURN 
University of Chicago 


NY attempt to reconstruct the ecology of the australopithecines must 
include some guesses as to their locomotion, intelligence, tool using, and 
diet (Bartholomew and Birdsell 1953). The very human pelvis and smal! 
cranial capacity suggest that these plains-living forms were bipeds of a low 
level of intelligence, but theories as to tool use and diet are much more de- 
batable. Here the evidence is necessarily indirect, depending in large part on 
the distribution of the bones of the associated fauna and of the australopithe- 
cines themselves. Of the hundreds of australopithecine bones which have been 
discovered, there is not one single whole limb bone (Broom and Schepers 
1946; Broom, Robinson and Schepers 1950; Broom 1950; Broom and Robin- 
son 1952). Among the thousands of bones of associated animals, there is a very 
high frequency of cranial remains. This peculiar frequency of bones has become 
one of the main arguments that the australopithecines were hunters, and more 
specifically head hunters and trophy keepers (Dart 1949, 1955, 1956a, 19506b; 
Hughes 1954). 

Men were surely hunters from approximately second glacial times, but it 
is uncertain if the hunting habit was already present in the Lower Pleistocene. 
The taste for meat is one of the main characteristics distinguishing man from 
the apes, and this habit changes the whole way of life. Hunting involves co- 
operation within the group, division of labor, sharing food by adult males, 
wider interests, a great expansion of territory, and the use of tools. It is there- 
fore important to date the beginning of hunting in order to interpret the ori- 
gin of human behavior. Did man take to the grasslands because he was a 
hunter, or did he become carnivorous long after leaving the forests? The an- 
swers to these questions may lie in the earliest australopithecine deposits, 
those at Makapan and Sterkfontein (Oakley 1954; Howell 1954, 1955). These 
deposits are of Lower Pleistocene age and may be old enough to contain our 
direct ancestors. 

These topics were brought forcefully to my attention by the discussions 
at the Third Pan-African Congress in 1955. Shortly afterward I was in the 
Wankie Game Reserve, Southern Rhodesia, observing baboons. While looking 
for the baboons, I noted the remains of numerous kills and was so surprised 
by the apparent distribution of the bones that I made a systematic count. 
After all, the habits of carnivores have probably changed very little in the 
last few thousand years, and a knowledge of the eating habits of the present 
day carnivores might be expected to help us to understand the customs of 
their ancestors. The results of this count are shown in Table 1, which is based 
on an examination of 35 recent kills in one area. 

It is clear that normal eating by living carnivores is a highly selective 
process. The skull was missing from only one kill, while in a third of the kills 
the skull and closely associated parts were all that were left. Presumably, the 
kills were made by lion, which were very numerous in the area, and the initial 
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TABLE 1. ANALYSIS OF RECENT KILLS IN THE WANKIE GAME RESERVE 


Parts Preserved No. of Cases 
Skull, lower jaw, some cervical vertebrae, 2 or 3 bones. 12 
The same, plus more vertebrae, pelvis, several limb bones. 13 
Most of the skeleton, a limb may be removed, some parts gone. 9 
No skull. Lower jaw, most of trunk and two limbs present. 1 


Total kills examined 35 


eating and partial destruction of the skeletons was done by them. But the 
eating would have been continued by numerous other animals, such as jackals, 
hyenas, civets, and wild dogs. As might be expected, these carnivores consume 
the smaller animals much more fully than the large ones. Fourteen of the 
kills were warthogs and only two of their skeletons were in great measure pre- 
served, while seven of sixteen large antelope and zebra skeletons almost 
wholly remained. 

Eating habits help to explain why so many primate fossils are restricted 
to teeth and jaws. These are the least edible parts of the animal. Since the 
majority of primates are small, any of the smaller carnivores can eat the 
bones, as well as the specialized bone eaters (the hyenas). The conclusion of 
this examination of the kills in the Wankie Game Reserve is that the high fre- 
quency of jaws, skulls, and upper cervical vertebrae in the australopithecine 
deposits is not necessarily evidence for hunting, head hunting, or human activi- 
ties, but may be due to selective eating by carnivores. 

In addition to selective eating, some agent must have concentrated the 
bones found in the australopithecine deposits. It should be stressed that a 
variety of animals may have been involved, and there is no reason that any 
particular animal should have been responsible for all the deposits. However, 
it seems to have been generally assumed that hyenas were the most likely 
candidates, but Hughes (1954) and Dart (1956) have questioned whether 
hyenas do in fact accumulate bones. I saw a spotted hyena carrying off the 
head of a medium sized antelope, and Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton, who was 
Warden of Kruger National Park for many years, gives an excellent account 
of a brown hyena den. “The vicinity was littered with bones. . . . The heads 
of fourteen full-grown impala rams, all quite recently killed, the skulls of 
several baboons, and of two chitas (one of them a full-grown animal) remains 
of guinea fowls, and a large tree snake (‘boomslang’) partly chewed, were 
among the exhibits’ (Stevenson-Hamilton 1954:210). This is the same den 
described by Maberly (1951) in his excellent guide to the ‘“‘Animals of Kruger 
National Park.” 

In summary, it is clear from the description of the brown hyena den that 
normal eating and collection of bones by living carnivores produces accumula- 
tions which are peculiar, both in regard to the species of animals represented 
and the distribution of bones. A high frequency of skulls, jaws, and cervical 
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vertebrae is the result of normal eating habits of carnivores. The brown hyenas 
in Kruger Park collected the heads of medium sized antelopes, baboons, and 
a few carnivores. This is the kind and distribution of bones found in the aus 
tralopithecine deposits. Combined with the fact that hyena coprolites have 
been found in the deposits, this makes it probable that the australopithecines 
were themselves the game, rather than the hunters. 
NOTE 

A grant from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research made possible m) 
participation in the Third Pan-African Congress and subsequent travel and study in Africa. M1 
I. Miller of the Robbins Camp, Wankie Game Reserve, offered much help and advice during m 


two visits to the camp. This note was written at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, and is a part of a series of studies on the origin of human behavior. 
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The Washo 


HE Washo people of Nevada and California have been described linguis- 
tically as a small Hokan-speaking group among the Shoshonean-speaking 
peoples of the Great Basin (Kroeber 1907; Lowie 1939). They formerly in- 
habited a relatively abundant territory extending from Honey Lake in the 
north to Antelope Valley and Sonora Pass in the south, and from the Pinenut 
Range east of Carson Valley in Nevada to Lake Tahoe and the summit of the 
Sierra-Nevada Mountains of California in the west. Present population is 
variously reported at between 400 and 1000 individuals; the figures on file at 
the Nevada Indian Agency in Stewart, Nevada, support the larger estimates. 
The Washo were formerly distributed in small, band-like communities 
composed of semi-exogamous extended families which made use of the full 
range of their diversified setting in hunting and gathering, and were thus a 
highly mobile population. In recent times, however, there has been an increas- 
ing tendency to cluster in small colonies in or near the older white settlements 
of Nevada and California, and on the few remaining allotment acres provided 
by the government many years ago. The major source of money-income for 
families is provided by those members who are employed as laborers on 
road-construction gangs, ranches, and farms. A few women work as servants 
in the towns and resorts. There is little use of the land for agricultural pur- 
poses, while hunting, fishing, and gathering still provide an important part 
of subsistence. Despite the often drastic conditions of acculturation during 
the past one hundred years, the Washo have maintained considerable homo- 
geneity as an ethnic and cultural minority. 


The Peyotists 

Peyotism among the Washo is scarcely more than twenty years old, having 
been introduced by one Ben Lancaster, a member of the tribe who had learned 
the ritual and ideology during a long sojourn among eastern and southern tribes. 
In 1936 he started the proselyting which resulted in the creation of an en- 
thusiastic group of Washo and Paiute adherents during the period 1936-39. 
By 1940, however, the movement had already become defunct, and meetings 
were no longer held in Washo territory. Ben Lancaster continued to preside 
over the embittered and secretive remnants of the cult, which consisted of a 
handful of loyal Paiute and a very few Washo members. He also erected an 
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octagonal “‘church”’ near Coleville, California, and was known as “‘t1e Peyote 
preacher.” 

The decline of the movement may be attributed to at least three factors: 
the aggressiveness and opportunism of Ben Lancaster’s leadership, which 
eventually antagonized the majority of non-Peyotist Washo and encouraged 
the formation of dissident sects among the Peyotists themselves; the direct 
threat posed by the new religion to the already weakened influence of the 
shamans, which united them in concerted and violent attack against it; and 
the deep schisms effected by the movement in regard to traditional tribal 
loyalties and family ties, which turned the initial curiosity of the Washo 
majority to active hostility and rejection. The period of introduction, growth, 
and decline of the religion from 1936 to 1939 has been studied intensively by 
two earlier investigators (Stewart 1944; Siskin 1941). 

Recent field work indicates a revival of the Peyotist movement among the 
Washo shortly after 1939. Initiated by a relatively obscure Washo member of 
the cult, who claimed to have learned a “new way” during a visit to Peyotists 
in Idaho, the sect was labelled ‘‘The Tipi Way.” It was set in open opposition 
to Ben Lancaster’s domination and succeeded in attracting a number of former 
adherents from among the Washo who had become inactive after the 1939 
debacle. This sect has undergone many changes of leadership since its incep- 
tion in 1941-42, but it has persisted with remarkable cohesion to the present 
time. Relations with other members of the tribe have improved to the extent 
that the Peyotists are now a tolerated and often respected minority, and carry 
on their activities openly. 

When the original proselyter, Ben Lancaster, died in 1955, there were three 
distinct sects competing for dominance in the area. One of these was the mori- 
bund group referred to as ‘““Lancaster’s Way,” made up of Washo and Paiute 
followers who had remained loyal to him. Lancaster’s wife and an old Paiute 
adherent lead the handful of members, and it is known by the latter’s name 
“T—S ’s Way.” A second group is led by a mixed Washo-Paiute individual, 
and the participants are drawn from his immediate family; it is also referred to 
as his ‘“‘Way.” However, the largest and most vigorous sect, is “The Tipi 
Way,” which has its center of operations at Woodfords, California, with a 
substantially Washo membership. 

A comparison of the recent total membership of these sects with the par- 
ticipation data presented by Stewart (1944) reveals that there has been a drop 
from 111 active Peyotists in 1938 to about 78 in 1955. In 1938 there were 37 
Washo and 55 Paiute members, while in 1955 fewer than 15 of the active Peyo- 
tists are Paiute or of mixed tribal origin. Of the present total membership more 
than seventy percent attends the meetings of “The Tipi Way” sect. 

The members of this dominant sect have initiated and maintained more 
contact with the Native American Church than have either of the others. Its 
members make frequent visits to meetings in Idaho and Utah, and informal 
delegations make pilgrimages to Peyotist centers in Oklahoma, which they 
consider to be the homeland of the movement. Every few months “runs” are 
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made by automobile to Texas and New Mexico in ordei co replenish dwindling 
supplies of “the herb” from the ‘Peyote gardens.” 

Ritual procedure and ideology has undergone some noteworthy changes 
since it was first observed by Stewart in 1938. Most of these indicate an align- 
ment with the practices of the Peyotists of eastern tribes as standardized by 
the Native American Church. Women no longer preside nor do they sing at 
meetings, as they were encouraged to do during Ben Lancaster’s early domi- 
nance. It is now considered preferable to hold meetings in a canvas tipi rather 
than in a member’s cabin or temporary windbreak. There is insistence upon 
members learning ‘‘real Peyote songs” rather than bringing “any old song” 
to meetings as was once allowed. The performance of leaders in conducting 
meetings and in their personal lives is critically evaluated by the membership 
in terms of an ideal which is frequently expressed as “‘the way those old-time 
Peyote Indians back east do it.” 

Some changes are especially significant in that they appear to be unique 
and to suggest Washo cultural influence. Eagle feathers were formerly used by 
the shaman and were considered too powerful for ordinary people to handle. 
While used in Peyote today, informants admit that the Washo are not as free 
with these feathers as are Peyotists in other tribes; the use of eagle feather 
“fans” is carefully restricted to the “strongest” roadchiefs and old members. 
Other members make fans from the feathers of various birds, each with its 
special qualities and degree of “‘power.” 

The traditional Washo concept of spirit guidance or power is strenuously 
opposed by Peyotist ideology. All “power” is in Peyote, and the devout are 
merely its instruments. Peyote is ‘“‘good” but the medicines of the old shamans 
were “‘bad”’ because they were the gift from evil forces for the personal gain 
of the shaman. This has been one of the primary arguments of the local Peyo- 
tists in their struggle to defend and improve their status among the more con- 
servative members of the tribe. Many Peyotists take the position that the 
idea of “‘power’’ itself is alien to the true spirit of Peyote, although the same 
persons may attribute the eclipse of shamanism over the past twenty years to 
the superior ‘“‘power” of Peyote. More sophisticated versions of this same view 
hold that God gave Peyote to man as a weapon to fight evil, and that shaman- 
ism was one of the evils. Individual Peyotists accuse one another of causing 
sickness or death under guidance of malicious spirits, or of secretly making use 
of Peyotist ritual, song, and medicine as a screen for acquiring personal 
advantage in “the old way.” Coyote, loon, eagle, and snake are seen at meet- 
ings and are a sign that some member is clandestinely associated with them. 

The rivalry among leading Peyotists for success in curing and ritual pro- 
ficiency is no less intense than that once exhibited by the shamans in public 
competitions. Deaths of members or too-frequent failure to cure result in 
suspicion and the eventual rejection of a leader. Eating of Peyote in large 
quantities may be admired as a proof of devotion, but it is more likely to be 
considered as a slightly unethical swaggering too reminiscent of a trick of the 
old shamans who ate the poisonous wild parsnip to show their “power.” 
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Though some say that this reveals disrespect for ‘‘the medicine,”’ rival Peyot- 
ists do boast of their prowess by comparing the number of “buttons” they were 
able to eat during a single night. 

The concept of disease also appears to stem from traditional beliefs. Thus 
it is said that the roadchief, like the earlier shamans, can “look into a person 
and see what is wrong with him—just like X-ray” (see also Siskin 1941:105). 
With the aid of Peyote he can track down the disease and remove it with 
prayers. Disease-objects are often vomited out during meetings and are de- 
scribed as having the form of snakes, insects, stones, etc. The roadchief treats 
the afflicted part of a sick member by fanning it with smoke or by “‘switching”’ 
it with eagle feathers. Leaders conduct small curing sessions for individual 
Peyotists and non-Peyotists for a subtly defined fee. There is a tendency to 
“try” various leading Peyotists during a serious illness, calling on them in 
rotation to conduct meetings ‘“‘until the right song or prayer makes a connec- 
tion.” 

Other changes also suggest the increased integration of the sect into its 
Washo setting. English is no longer used in prayers or for the conduct of ritual. 
If a non-Washo is present, important sections of the proceedings are translated 
for him by one of the roadchief’s assistants. Christian elements have dimin- 
ished considerably; the Bible is no longer a part of the leader’s paraphernalia, 
and biblical references in prayer or conversation are rare. 


II 


The ethnological data and tape recordings upon which this paper is based 
were collected by Warren d’Azevedo over a period of nine months among the 
Washo Peyotists in 1954 and 1955. Alan P. Merriam made the musical analysis 
and is responsible for the major portion of the final organization and writing 
of the paper. Recordings were made in the summer of 1954 on a portable 
Magnecorder loaned by Radio Station KPFA of Berkeley, California. 

The musical sample consists of five song cycles sung by three Washo mem- 
bers of “The Tipi Way” sect described above. One of the singers was the 
founder and original roadchief of the sect, and all three have been active par- 
ticipants in the religion since the early years of its introduction by Ben Lan- 
caster. Their songs are therefore fully representative of the type and style 
current among Washo Peyotists. All five cycles were recorded at a single ses- 
sion in the cabin of a leading sect member in Woodfords, California. The 
occasion was an “open prayer meeting”’—one of the informal social gatherings 
of Peyotists and their non-Peyotist friends for the purpose of singing practice 
and religious discussion. 

To “The Tipi Way” Peyotists, singing is a measure of prestige and spiritual! 
eminence. The most admired singers are the most influential Peyotists, and the 
degree to which a Peyotist has found “the Way” through the “medicine”’ is 
demonstrated by his competence with song, drum, and rattle. It is of equa! 
importance to knowledge of the intricate ritual procedure of meetings, and 
excellence at both are requirements of leadership. A large repertoire of songs is 
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also a measure of the man. One who has been able to “catch” many songs is no 
doubt “‘living a good life, and the medicine is backing him.” 


Instruments and crileria of performance 


Musical instruments of the Washo Peyote singers include rattle and drum; 
the construction and materials used are as important to the musician as the 
special skills exerted in playing. The most adroit drummer or rattler feels he 
has done poorly if he is not satisfied with the qualities of his instrument; he is 
usually most confident if he has made the drum and rattle himself or if they 
have been made by a Peyotist he admires. Some of the most highly prized 
rattles are relatively old and have been passed from owner to owner, each of 
whom knows the history of its ownership. 

The four important elements of the rattle are the gourd, stones, tuft, and 
handle. The gourd should be perfectly pear-shaped and not too large; the 
older and more used it is, the better, for this toughens and thins the shell which 
in turn improves the sound. New gourds are often boiled in oil and lined with 
pine pitch in an effort to speed this desired effect. 

Considerable care and ingenuity is exercised in finding materials which 
will produce the proper sound inside the gourd; the number of ‘‘stones”’ 
should always be seven. White flint, which is found in the area and which does 
not break or wear in the gourd, is used by some singers; it is said to give a high- 
pitched soft rattle. Other musicians use bits of granite, quartz crystal, hollow 
brass balls from key chains, or small brass nuts (hardware). 

The tuft is the “crown” of the rattle and must give a special and pleasing 
effect while the rattle is being shaken. It is symbolic of the tuft of the Peyote 
button, and also of sunburst or sunrise, associations which are very important 
in the appreciation of the general effect of any rattle. Material used is most 
often hair from a horse tail, but it may also be feathers—the comb of a cock 
pheasant, or hummingbird wing feathers. 

The handle of the rattle is usually intricately carved or beaded, and a fine 
handle unscrews into two parts so that the rattle can be folded and packed 
into a small paraphernalia kit. The beadwork or carving symbolizes various 
aspects of Peyote ideology; for example, bands of color from bottom to top 
indicate evening, midnight, daybreak, and sunlight, thus concurring with the 
steps in Peyote ritual. The mounting of the gourd on the handle is considered 
extremely important; it must be mounted in such a way that the gourd touches 
the handle only where the pointed end of the latter fits tightly through the 
tufted top of the gourd. To achieve this ideal, a shell or silver fitting is placed 
at the bottom of the gourd; this retains the stones but at the same time allows 
a free space between fitting and gourd. If touching does occur, the rattle 
“sounds flat.” 

In performance it is the singer who holds the rattle, and each has some 
special rhythmic devices of his own which partly identify his playing. Methods 
of performance, or criteria as to the importance of rattling, are not highly 
verbalized among the Washo; responses range from, ‘‘the rattle is used to keep 
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time with; that’s all,” to “it is just as important as the drum and the singing. 
Yes it means something; everything we use has a meaning. Right now I don’t 
know the meaning, but it is a symbol.” 

The drum used by the Washo in Peyote ritual is usually made from a three- 
legged iron pot of a type formerly used by miners; these pots are approximately 
eight to ten inches in diameter and about six inches in depth, including legs 
an inch and a half long. The drum is considered a sacred object of great im- 
portance to song; thus the ritual of tying the instrument before a meeting or 
singing practice is carefully observed. The kettle must have been tested for 
timbre before it is chosen for use; the deerhide must be “Indian cured and 
tanned,” and it is preferable that it not come from a deer which has been shot. 
At the beginning of the evening, the kettle is filled one half to three quarters 
full of water; seven pieces of glowing charcoal are added and the hide is then 
wetted in the water and stretched over the top of the pot. At this point it is 
the special task of the drumchief to fasten the drumhead by an intricate “‘star”’ 
design of thong or rope fastened from each of the seven pebbles (which should 
be naturally polished and not ‘‘made by machines”) placed under the edges 
of the hide. The tie is referred to as the ‘‘star” because its completed design 
resembles a star shape viewed from the bottom of the pot. The hide is stretched 
taut in this way and seldom has to be retightened during the evening; it is 
kept wet by occasional shaking. 

The drumstick is usually a carved, highly polished piece of hardwood, and 
individual Peyotists like to make and keep their own drumsticks which be- 
come potent with the power of drumming and singing after long use. During a 
meeting, drumsticks sometimes get out of hand and cannot be controlled; 
drummers say that the stick ‘“drummed by itself,” and that they no longer had 
a sense of holding it. 

In performance the drum is ordinarily held between the knees and tipped 
slightly away from the player; the drumstick is held lightly between the thumb 
and forefinger of the right hand, and the wrist is kept flexible. On occasion, 
arm and wrist are made rigid so that the drum can be struck with full force; 
this seems to be reserved for high points in the song when special emphasis is 
required. The drum is held by the four fingers and ‘“‘worked” with the thumb 
of the left hand. The thumb is used for stopping the drumhead; it is pressed 
firmly over the surface of the hide until just the right pitch and timbre are 
achieved. Every drummer, during each song and with every drum, has to ex- 
periment anew for the right “‘place.” To achieve a particularly “tight” sound- 
ing tone, the drummer sometimes lifts the drum to his lips, drinks a bit of 
water from it, and then blows air through the hide until the pressure from 
within distends it; bloated drums give an especially hard and desirable sound. 
Two or more drums are never used at one time. 

Questioning about the problem of “good” drumming brings forth a varied 
response; two typical answers are: 


The drummer is supposed to follow, but he carries the singer. He has to tune the 
drum according to the singer’s pitch. He might have to shake the drum now and then to 
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keep the skin wet; this changes the time of his beat. When you wet the skin from inside 
and blow air into the drum, it makes a fuller and deeper sound. 


Good drumming is given as a gift. When the medicine gives you the gift to use the 
drum right, it goes through the body and then you can help. You can’t learn in five 
years; you just keep trying until you learn and it comes to you. If you pray good, the 
Supreme Master may hear you and will help you to drum good. 


The significance of drumming, however, can bring forth a more detailed 
answer. The following account is a lucid picture of the significance of drum- 
ming for a devout Peyotist: 


The drum is the most important. The way the drummer handles himself can help or 
spoil the singing. The singer depends on the drum, it has to fit his way of singing. If the 
drummer is good-thinking, or knows his business, he can help the singer; he can make the 
song real good. The drum and the singing have to be like one sound—all together. A 
drummer can make the voice move along on waves, he can send the voice where he 
wants it to go—just like a telegraph—he can put it in that corner or that corner, or 
send it out a long distance away. A new (inexperienced) drummer drums “too open.” 
(Lets the drum vibrate out of control.) The drummer must keep his thumb down on 
just the right place to get a full, round sound out of the drum, a deep sound without 
too much vibration. If you leave it “too open” it gets a dull sound like hitting wood, or 
it goes wild and sounds tinny. The drummer has to catch the voice of each singer and 
tune the drum to it. The drummer has to carry the voice, lead it in the way it goes best, 
and pull the singer through. You have to always remember that the drum is full of 
electricity, that charcoal and water are inside there churning like a generator each time 
that stick hits the drum. It builds up big air pressure, and it connects with the air in 
your throat when you sing. The wrong kind of drumming can make you choke, can 
push the air back into the singer’s lungs and stop his song. I have seen that happen and 
it has happened to me. Sometimes the wrong drummer will do that to you if he is not 
feeling right about you. One time one guy was drumming for me and it felt just like his 
thumb was on my throat trying to choke me. I saw that his thumb on the drum was 
just like it was choking the drum. 


It is hard to say just what is the right way to drum. Everybody drums different. It 
depends on how the person thinks and feels, and how much experience he has had in the 
meetings. Drumming changes with every song, and it is never the same twice. It de- 
pends on the song and how the drummer and singer are feeling about each other or 
about themselves. But most of it depends on the drummer. He has to think of himself 
and the singer, too. He is the main one; he is the helper. That drum is the hardest thing. 
It takes the longest to know. I am a poor drummer even yet after all these years (about 
30). Maybe when I am an old man I will know better. Some of those Indians say the 
drum is everything, that the drum is the way to the medicine. When you know that, 
you know The Way. 


The problems of what good singing is, and what makes a good singer, are 


as indirectly considered by the Washo as are those of instrumental performance. 
Response is of the following nature: 
It depends on how a man sings with the drumming, how he carries his tune even. 


He carries it up and holds his voice on the high notes. He has to go up all the way and 
then carry it down without breaking his time. 


1 
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A person has to do his best. Sing the song just the way you heard it. It takes a long 
breath to sing good, to hold all those notes coming down and going up. Sometimes the 


medicine makes it sound better to you. 


Song lypes 

The major distinction drawn between Peyote song types is based upon an 
arbitrary designation of ‘‘main” songs as opposed to ‘‘unconnected”’ songs. The 
latter are those which may be sung at any time in any company and with any 
combination of other songs, while the former are sung under much greater 
restriction. The ‘“‘main’’ songs are considered special; they may be reserved 
for the special opening, midnight, after-midnight, morning, or before-quitting 
times in an actual Peyote meeting but are always part of a special song cycle. 
Such songs should be sung in meetings or on an equally solemn occasion, and 
conversely, it is generally thought improper to sing them outside of meetings; 
in so doing, one runs the risk of “‘spoiling” them. 

Both types of songs may be sung at specific times in Peyote ceremony. 
This relegation of songs to certain periods during the meetings seems to have 
nothing to do with either musical quality or type; rather, it is an arbitrary 
distinction made by each singer about the songs in his repertoire. It may be 
that the person who taught the singer the song told him that it was a morning 
or a before-midnight song, for example, or he may decide this for himself. 
On the other hand, he may also sing them at any time during the meetings. 
Various informants revealed different attitudes about this matter, and except 
for the individual distinction as to the category of songs by a few members, 
most members sing their songs at any time. The only songs which seem to be 
required at any particular time are those of the roadchief, who has his own 
special starting, midnight, and quitting songs. 

Songs also are organized into sets or cycles. Such cycles are made up of 
four songs which are always sung in a particular order, and this gives them 
a unique quality to most Peyotists. ‘““They are then a set of songs. If he starts 
one you can be sure the others will follow. They are connected. They are his 
songs.”’ The songs may be learned at different times and in different places, 
and then put together in certain order by the singer, or a set may be made up 
of four versions or four repetitions of the same song; examples of each are in- 
cluded in the present study. A partial explanation for this difference in rendi- 
tion seems to be indicated by historical evidence. It has been reported that 
fifteen years ago very few Washo sang at all, for most of the old songs were for- 
gotten and no new ones had been learned. Ben Lancaster, the original pro- 
selytizer, had learned a few songs in Oklahoma and from the Gosiute, and 
these he taught to his members. At the same time he encouraged people to 
sing any songs they knew at the meetings—gospel songs, traditional Washo 
songs, popular American songs (cowboy, hillbilly), or songs of other tribes 
that they might have learned (Stewart 1944). Apparently because most in- 
dividuals knew only a song or two at most, it became the custom to repeat the 
same song four times in the cycle rather than to sing four different songs. 


| 
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Along with the schisms which have developed in the cult during the break- 
away from the Lancaster tradition during the past fifteen years, there is now 
an emphasis in the Tipi Way faction of the cult on knowing many songs and 
having different songs arranged into four-song cycles. The arrangement is 
usually an individual matter, and a person who has learned twelve to twenty- 
four songs and arranged three or six cycles is considered a very accomplished 
Peyotist. 

However, among those who have remained in Lancaster’s original group, 
the singing of one song through a cycle has become traditional; thus if a man 
knows ten songs he has material for ten cycles. Individuals in this group have 
learned as many new songs as have the Tipi Way people, but place a tradi- 
tional ritualistic importance on singing a single song per cycle. “If you got a 
good song,” they say, “it is your song and it is part of you. Maybe that song 
is the best one for you.” On the other hand, Tipi Way people express the 
opinion that “‘it is boring to hear a man repeat the song so many times.” 


Sources of songs 


There are apparently two major sources of Peyote songs for the Washo— 
other people, and on-the-spot inspiration; the former seems to be far the more 
frequent. Of eighteen songs in the present collection for which the origin is 
fairly well documented, seventeen were learned from other people. Of these, 
three were learned from Sound Chief records (1 Cheyenne and 2 Kiowa songs), 
and fourteen directly from other Peyotists in the period from 1939 to 1947. 
The listing shows 3 Bannock, 3 Shoshone, 2 Paiute and 1 Klamath (‘‘they 
sound like any other Peyote song’’) songs, and five songs which were “learned 
in Idaho.” The singers seem to be least sure of the songs learned by listening 
to records. Of the others, the individual learns the song from some leader, 
friend, or even from a stranger at certain meetings in which he has achieved 
the degree of involvement necessary to absorb the song “‘all at once,” or ‘“‘so 
that it just came into my head.” 

The songs made up by individuals seem also to involve dramatic learnings; 
the singers say that when one “‘catches a song”’ it is learned all at once ina 
moment of great emotional intensity. Of the single song created by a known 
individual, the composer commented that it was a song that ‘‘just came to me” 
at a Tipi Way meeting. “I never heard anyone else sing it. Maybe I might 
have heard it someplace a long time before that, and the meeting helped me to 
catch it—that happens sometimes. I always sing that song the same way; 
don’t change it none.” 

Most songs seem to have been embellished, consciously or unconsciously 
altered over time, combined, improvised, forgotten and “caught” again in new 
form as one’s own. The last are thought of as ‘‘new” or ‘“‘my” songs, but the 
singer has no inclination to hide the fact that he was influenced by another 
song, and that “I just changed it a little.’”’ Nevertheless, it does become a 
“new” song. 

The following illustrates one of the rare instances of known individual 
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creation, and also gives some indication of the process of variation: 


When I was a child in Carson Valley I used to go out in the fields at night during a 
thunder storm to listen. Lightning and thunder had a special fascination for me, and 
[ still dream about it. I remember how the sound of thunder seemed to strike against 
Job’s Peak and then glance off and go rolling northward like the sounds which had 
followed and swallowed up “‘the old lady and the old man” (mythological creatures in 
the Washo creation tale). While the thunder was rolling away I could hear him singing 
a song; his voice was that sound thunder makes when it echoes among the mountains. 
I can remember that song, and I can sing it. I have sung it ever since I was a child. It is 
my song. The words went li wa. . . li wa na. That li sound was a kind of white man’s 
language sound, kind of hard and rolling along . . . li wan. 


Later, when the informant began to attend Peyote meetings, he started by 
singing this song, but in time he changed the “‘words”’ a bit to sound like han 
a wan. He did this to make it sound more like “Peyote song words.” He was 
not sure that the original sounds were appropriate because they were filled 
with his earlier fears as well as his feeling that thunder and lightning were his 
‘“‘power.”’ Peyote forces one to put these earlier powers aside and trust in 
Peyote. As time went on, he began to change the song slightly to include parts 
of other songs that struck him as similar to his. He heard one song from a 
member in Idaho which fitted into his own song. “But it is really my own song 
and pretty much the way I used to sing it when I was a kid; the way it moves 
and the words still remind me of the way thunder sounds when it echoes and 
bounces along the valley.” 


Variation, effect of recorder, and rivalry 


It is difficult to ascertain many clear-cut patterns with respect to allowable 
variation in Washo Peyote songs. The range varies from a frank admission of 
improvisation during the course of the song, to saying about a ‘“‘main” song 
that “It can’t be changed in any way or it is wrong. You learn it that way and 
you keep it that way.” It appears that, ideally at least, “‘main’”’ songs are never 
changed; apparently other songs may be varied to the point of becoming 
‘“‘new.’’ Under normal circumstances, the singer seems to try to keep the orig- 
inal version fairly well in mind—“I try to sing it the same way,” or “If you 
can, you keep the song like you heard it”—but on the other hand, “I can’t 
quite get it just the same,” and “‘it is all right to change it some time.”’ There is 
also a clear recognition of changing songs, expressed in such statements as: 

I made lots of changes, but I don’t know exactly what they are now. I put some of 
my own sounds in and changed the tune a little. You can do that if you feel like it. 


I tried to keep the old words as much as possible, but I couldn’t understand them 
anyway, so little by little I stuck in some sounds from my own language that seemed good. 


At the same time, “it is important to keep the rhythm as much the same 
as you can; that’s a special part of the song.” 

In the fifth cycle the singer sang five songs; when questioned he averred 
that “it doesn’t make any difference outside the meetings,’ but he was more 
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than sheepish about it. The mistake was ritualistic rather than musical alone, 
and from this standpoint it seemed to make a great deal of difference; it was 
clearly a mistake and it was commented upon by others as indicating a lack 
of attention, or flippancy, or worse, depending upon what the listener felt 
about the singer. 

It is at least possible that the singer’s mistake in this case was brought 
about by nervousness. The person involved had been the victim of a faulty 
tape recorder—the tape was blank after his first rendition of songs, and this 
threw him into a state of terrified depression which was only partially relieved 
when the songs came out perfectly on second try. Other evidences of nervous- 
ness appeared in jocular or serious remarks addressed to or about the machine 

~a mistake was made “‘maybe because I was lazy or worried about that tape 
recorder.” 

Any errors made were exploited by rival musicians. In the case noted above, 
the singer’s chief rival remarked: ‘‘Maybe that machine don’t want your 
songs; maybe the medicine won’t let those songs get taken down.” In the cases 
of two leading singers who drummed for each other, both remarked semi- 
privately that it had been difficult to sing because of the poor drumming—‘‘X 
was hitting all over the place. It threw me off and I made a lot of mistakes’’; 
“Y had his thumb wrong; the sound was too open”; “I had a hard time keep- 
ing up with him; he was getting ahead of me all the time.” Such rivalry is 
sometimes verbalized directly—‘‘maybe he was trying to mess up my singing” 

and in general it seems to be one of the means by which hostility is expressed 
among Peyotists. It is expected that one person expresses his feelings about 
another by the way he either “‘helps” or ‘“‘holds him back”’ in singing. 


Values 


There are some values in respect to Washo Peyote music which may be 
directly listed; they are those most frequently and clearly verbalized. 


1. The most important thing about a song is that it is like a prayer. It has a unity 
and power of its own which cannot be “broke into parts.” 

2. Songs are gifts of Peyote and should be taken for what they are, rather than 
being talked about and analyzed. 

3. Singing a song at the wrong time, or talking about it, may spoil it so that it 
loses its power. 

4. Certain songs are to be admired for their intricacy, and the singer who can learn 
them is also admired. 


On a somewhat different plane are other values, which are expressed as: 


1. There is a certain length of time a song should be sung to feel right; it has to 
build up a certain amount of emotion and concentration in the singer and the 
listener. 

2. “He drags the song out a little too long, like he don’t want to let go of it. You 
can waste a song that way.” 

3. “He liked that song, I guess. He sang it good and he feels good. You can tell that. 
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He was in that song and it made a connection-—took him down the road. You can 
tell he liked the gourd and drum, too. They really keep him going.”’ 
4. ‘He has that real Indian sound in his voice—like the old-time Indians.”’ 


There is little real response to questions dealing, for example, with the 
difference between good and bad songs; it is evident that “‘good” and ‘‘bad”’ 
take the musician immediately to the texts rather than to music analysis— 
“No, it all depends on the wording, but we don’t know the wording of the other 
tribes’ language so we have to trust that it is a good song”’; ‘‘Just the sound 
might sound better in some song, but it don’t mean any better as long as the 
man singing is a good man. There are no bad songs unless a man is thinking 
bad.” 

It seems clear that a song is judged not so much for or by itself as it is in 
terms of a total situation. No informant speaks of technique or structure; any 
special effect of technical finesse is seen as a whole, that is, as a total reaction 
of the commentator to the personality, association, and potency of the per- 
former as well as to his equipment—the perfection of his rattle, and whether 
he was in good voice. Songs are not things in themselves but are vehicles 
through which religious emotions and concepts are expressed. They are some- 
thing that has to be dreamed, heard in the mind’s ear, performed; and the 
concept of ‘‘song”’ abstracted from ‘‘performance” is not present. The singer 
himself is caught in the totality of the performance; it is a religious and emo- 
tional experience for him—he may “‘take a trip when he sings,” and he never 
just ‘‘sings a song.” ‘‘When I’m singing,” said Z, “I’m praying in the Tipi and 
going on the journey over that road.”’ 


Vocal style 

McAllester (1949:65-—6) has noted a special Peyote vocal technique which 
corresponds best to Herzog’s Type B. ‘In general the Peyote songs are sung in 
a rather simple vocal style. There is usually somewhat greater tension on the 
vocal chords than is used by Europeans, there is somewhat greater use of 
accents and grace notes, and there are occasional pulsations on certain notes, 
particularly if they are quarter notes or longer. But the high degree of tension, 
the quavers, breaks, shakes and shouts of Type A American Indian singing are, 
often, much reduced or quite absent” (p. 65). These conclusions fit the Washo 
Peyote vocal style almost perfectly. 

There is, however, one special vocal effect called a ‘‘shaking sound’’; the 
ability to produce it is considered to be the mark of an excellent singer. At the 
same time, according to one informant, ‘‘That shaking sound you hear some- 
times in the Tipi is the medicine working, not just the man does that; the 
medicine and good thoughts do that.’ The sound referred to is a particularly 
vibrant quality to the voice which gives the impression that many voices are 


singing at once ina slightly disharmonic, vibrating manner. Within the tipi the 
effect is quite dramatic; the tipi seems to be shuddering and at moments the 
tent poles appear to be shaking against a strong wind. Singing of this sort 1s 
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usually thought of as the high point of the meeting when it occurs, and it elicits 
a stir of excitement; the men discuss the technique and point to their throats 
to indicate where and how the singer must be making the sound. A common 
phrase heard in this connection is that “he made the tent poles wobble,” and 
“he made a connection there.” 

The exact nature of the shaking sound is not known to the authors; it 
seems to be a combination of effects—first, a special ‘‘ventriloquistic” effect 
common in American Indian singing and in contrast to the normal Washo 
Peyote vocal technique; and second, a reverberation sound echo set up in the 
tipi or cabin due to a combination of singing, drumming, and rattling operating 
in a certain acoustic situation. It may also be induced by a high-pitched whin- 
ing or humming on the part of others in the room; this is formalized and given 
the name “helping the singer along.” In any case, the effect is real to the de- 
gree that it is heard distinctly in recordings; it has an apparent religious 
significance in that it indicates the ‘medicine is working.” 


Song texts 


Song texts are made up almost exclusively of meaningless syllables with a 
very few words in English providing the only exception. Some apparently 
typical syllabic configurations may be noted as: yo wa no hay nay; / no wa nay 
o na. In some cases syllables beginning with k, w, and | are used, but these are 
relatively infrequent. 

Nett! (1953:161) has noted that in the Peyote songs of the Arapaho there 
is a definite repetition of syllables when melodic rhythms are repeated; that 
is, not only when the same line is repeated but when the line is varied in the 
same rhythm. This is also characteristic of the Washo songs. Nettl further 
reports the existence of ‘‘an almost universal . . . closing formula . . . which 
is sung on four long notes, or three long and one short note on the tonic”’ 
(1953:162). To a certain degree, this pattern is found in the Washo songs, but 
it is by no means “‘almost universal’’; twelve of the 21 songs show the charac- 
teristic clearly, the remaining nine either vaguely or not at all. 

Finally, Nett! notes that in closing, ‘‘the vowels of the first and second 
syllables are identical; they are usually higher than, or identical with, the fourth 
vowel. The first, second, and fourth vowels are front vowels, the third is a 
back vowel” (ibid: 162). Again, this isa pattern found frequently though not 
exclusively in the Washo songs. The most frequent closing pattern in those 
songs in which four final tones are used is hay nay yo wa, found in seven songs. 
In four other songs, the closing pattern is hay nay yo way, an obvious corol- 
lary. These patterns correspond closely to those reported by Nettl (1953: 162) 
and McAllester (1949:68). Some other patterns include hay yo wa nay; / hay 
ya no; / hay no hay ya ha; / hi ya ya no. 

The Washo themselves, of course, note that the syllables are meaningless 
and they speak of them as ‘‘words of another tribe’s language”; at the same 
time, they admit that they sometimes make up their own meaningless words. 
One informant said that he would use Washo words except that “‘serious words 
in Washo are too long and don’t fit the time of the songs.” Another reported 
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that some sounds have a “‘happy sound,” others a ‘“‘sad and serious sound,” 
but he was unable to give examples of what was meant. 

It is worthwhile to cite the words of two other informants in this connec- 
tion. Informant X noted: 

The Shoshone and Paiute use their own words. The Washo language is too slow . . . 
and words that have the right meaning are too long. The only meaning is in the other 
language, but I don’t know the meaning. I only know my own feelings. We just sing the 


songs as a tune. 


Informant Y reported: 

The words got a meaning, but not like ordinary words. We sing different songs for 
different times. We start out with certain songs before midnight and other songs later. 
... That’s the way I was told about them. Each song represents some things . . . like 
a sick person sings to feel good. The words mean something in another Indian language. 
Sometimes we put Washo words in. It is pretty good to put your own words in; then 
you know what you are saying. But I follow the song just as I learned it, because the 
Washo didn’t have that way of worshipping. 


The English words, ‘‘Jesus only one,”’ appear in three songs. It is not un- 
usual to find English words and phrases appearing in American Indian songs, 
but they are not usually of this particular context. In connection with the 
song, the singer noted that the words were “‘a necessary part of the song. They 
are always sung with it,” while another informant reported that the English 
words are put in the songs “‘for the benefit of people who don’t speak the lan- 
guage of the song. That’s so they can understand something.” 

In general, the Washo texts seem to conform to the overall Peyote style. 


Instrumental accompaniment 

All songs are accompanied by the rattle shaken by the singer, and the 
drum played by a second musician. There is no other instrumental or vocal 
accompaniment. 

The rhy{gmic patterns used by the drummer afe almost totally unvaried 
the standard beat is a steady eyenly-spaced series of eighth notes. The rattle, 
on the other hand, is played in a considerable variety of patterns ranging from 
a simple succession of quarter or eighth notes to such configurations as: 


Ao 


@ ee eee, © 


Of special note is a pattern in which the rattle player establishes a beat which 


can only be classified as “‘hot”’: 


while the “hot” beat is admittedly a somewhat vague concept from the analyt- 
ical standpoint, it is readily apparent to the ear and distinctly present in 
several of the Washo songs. This is the only instance of a hot beat in American 
Indian music known to the present authors. 
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There is no suggestion of polymeter in the songs, even in such usage as 
melodic triplets on a duple rhythmic base. 

It is difficult to establish clearly the relationship, if any, between melodic 
and drum pitches. In songs in which the subjective tonic and duration tones 
(see below, p. 638) are identical, drum pitch is the same in but one case. In 
three songs, the drum pitch is two semitones above the ST-DT; in six songs 
it falls on the sixth degree of scale, in one case on the fourth degree, and in 
one case on the third degree. These relationships do not seem to indicate a 
clear tuning of drum in order that melodic pitch may be taken from it. At the 
same time, it is fairly noticeable that when drum pitch changes within a song 
cycle, the subjective tonic seems also to change; when drum pitch remains 
stable, subjective tonic tends to remain stable. It should be pointed out that 
the drummer changes pitch before the singer—that is, between songs—and 
thus it seems unlikely that it is he who alters his drum pitch to conform to the 
pitch chosen by the singer. At the same time, Washo singers say that ‘‘the 
drummer is supposed to tune to the singer and follow the rhythm of the gourd,” 
or “the drummer has to tune the drum according to the singer’s pitch.” No 
distinct relationship can be established here; it seems, however, that drum 
pitch is probably used by the singer, either consciously or unconsciously, as a 
guide. 


Instrumental and vocal introductions and closings 


In discussing instrumental introductions and closings, it is perhaps wisest 
to follow through a single cycle of four songs. Cycle I is begun with 72 beats 
of drum and rattle alone, and the first song terminated by a drum tremolo 
which decrescendos from forle to piano and which is followed by a single 
eighth note tap. The tempo is then resumed almost immediately on the drum, 
the rattle rejoins it, volume is increased to forte, and 52 beats mark what seems 
to be the introduction to the second song. Song 2 again closes with a drum 
tremolo alone, the same decrescendo, followed by the resumption of tempo, 
the rejoining of the rattle, and crescendo, for 48 beats to the third song. Song 3 
is not closed by a tremolo; rather, there is a brief space of two beats of silence, 
after which drum and rattle resume at tempo for 96 beats. The final song ends 
with a drum tremolo. In general, this is the pattern for all songs, with some 
slight variations such as the substitution of a rattle for the drum tremolo, 
changes in length of percussion material between songs, and other minor 
points. It should be pointed out that there is but one clear break between 
songs in any cycle; this occurs between songs 2 and 3 in Cycle III and is prob- 
ably traceable to nervousness on the part of the performers. 

There are four instances of vocal introductions in the 21 songs; in song 
II,1, typical of the group, the singer uses a succession of tones on the tonic: 


This introductory material, if it can be called such, is separated from the true 


) 
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beginning of the song by seven beats’ rest. In song II,3, the same kind of 
pattern is separated by ten beats; in songs IV,1 and 3 by sixteen and three 
beats respectively. The pattern occurs only in the songs of one individual who, 
when queried on the matter, reported: ‘‘it is not a real part of the song; it’s 
only warming up and getting the tune before you start. That’s to remember the 
tune and get in line with the drum.” Such introductions, then, cannot be con- 
sidered typical of the group of songs; they appear instead to be a personal 
idiosyncracy of the singer. 


Tonal range 


The tonal. ranges of the 21 Washo Peyote songs are divided sharply into 
two distinct groups, one of exceptionally wide range and the other of medium 
distribution. In the former group are ten songs, five with a range of 19 semi- 
tones, three with a range of 17 semitones, and one each with a range of 18 and 
23 semitones; these are exceptionally wide ranges. The second group of eleven 
songs shows a scattering of range—three songs have ranges of 7 semitones, 
two songs of 9 and two of 12 semitones, and one song each with a range of 13, 
11, 10, and 8 semitones. The two groupings are distributed, then, about centers 
of 19 and 10 semitones respectively. There appears to be no correlation to 
singer (the same singer uses wide and narrow ranges in different songs); to 
the supposed or real place of origin of the songs (some songs learned from the 
Bannock have wide ranges, and some narrow); to variation or repetition, which 
will be discussed below; or to any other observable cause. Thus the sharp 
double grouping appears perhaps to be simply a statistical anomaly which 
would be erased with consideration of a wider sampling, but until such a 
sampling is obtained, no definite conclusion can be reached here. 


Melodic direction and contour 


The general contour of the melodic lines of the Washo songs is indicated 
clearly by the relationships among the beginning (B), ending (E), highest (H), 
and lowest (L) tones. Thus a clear downward direction is demonstrated by the 
fact that the ending tone is never higher than, or equal to the beginning tone 
in pitch; the smallest distance between B and E is seven semitones. Further, 
the distance from B to E, with but five exceptions, is also the total tonal 
range. In nine songs the ending tone is seven semitones below the beginning 
tone; in three songs, it is 17 semitones below; in six songs, 19 semitones, and 
in one song each, 12, 13, or 15 semitones below. 

This strong downward direction is further emphasized by the relationships 
between B-H and E-L. In the former case, with but five exceptions the begin- 
ning tone is equal to the highest tone; in two songs the highest tone is one 
semitone above B, in one song each two, three, or four semitones. Similarly, 
the ending and lowest tones are identical in all but five of the songs; the ex- 
ceptions show the lowest tone two semitones below E in two songs, and three 


semitones below in three songs. 
Since in most cases B is identical with H, and E is identical with L, there 
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is no advantage in exploring the relationships B-L and E-H. Almost without 
exception, the songs show a clear downward melodic direction—in this respect, 
they are remarkably homogeneous. 

There is, of course, some variation within this general contour. Taking 
the definition of the term ‘“‘phrase”’ in its broadest sense, the melodic type 
seems to correspond reasonably well to what has been termed the “‘collapsing”’ 
mode of descent. In its simplest form, “the line is likely to descend in a series 
of smooth curves, most of which reach the tonic at the latter end and increas- 
ingly so as the song progresses”’ (McAllester 1949:71—2). In the Washo songs, 
while the initial introduction of the phrase is high and moves downward, it 
is not necessarily unbroken nor does it always become successively compressed 
toward the end of the song. Furthermore, in some cases the descent pattern is 
greatly elongated into an elaborate drop which, although collapsing in one 
sense, is not sharply or necessarily directly so. 

At the same time, the subjective tonic is quite definitely reached very 
early in the song in the majority of cases; in twelve songs it is reached by the 
end of the first phrase, in seven songs by the end of the second phrase, and in 
one song not until the end of the fifth phrase. In one song, the phrase begins 
on the subjective tonic. 

Flattening is the phenomenon whereby “‘as the final phrase approaches, 
the melody characteristically loses contour until it is perfectly flat on the 
tonic” (McAllester 1949:75). Again, this is basically characteristic of the 
Washo songs but does not seem to be marked asa total pattern. While the ends 
of songs are generally flat, they are not especially extended in relationship to 
earlier finals in the phrasing, and in some cases are shorter. 


Melodic meter, note values, and ornamental devices 


The melodic meter of the songs is rather widely varied both in the group 
at large and within specific songs; the exception is provided by six songs in 
which an unbroken 4/4 time division can logically be made. The remaining 
songs, however, cannot be written in any single meter and depend, rather, on 
the unit of the phrase for their division. Thus combinations of meters appear 
in a single song; for example, in song II,1: 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 divisions are made; 
in an extreme case, IV,2: 7/4, 10/4, 6/4, 9/4 and 4/4 appear. Melodic meter, 
then, is not usually steady throughout the song, but is broken into irregular 
phrasing. 

Note values in the melodic line are almost exclusively quarters and eighths, 
with a few dotted eighths also appearing. Syncopation is almost never used. 

Ornamental devices include the rather consistent use of a strong falling 
release in which the singer allows his voice to drop downward from a tone; this 
device appears in thirteen of the twenty-one songs. Rising attack is used in 
eleven songs; in this case the singer begins his tone below its proper pitch and 
slides up to it. In one song a falling attack is used; this is a most unusual con- 
figuration and is possibly accidental in this single case. Portamento in the 
form of sliding from tone to tone appears in eighteen of the songs. 
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In addition, the dip or ‘double portamento,” in which a pitch is established, 
allowed to slide downward for variable distance, and then returned to its) | 
original frequency, is found in three songs. The bend, a less marked version 
of the dip, appears in one song. No auxiliary tones are used as such. } 

Some use of dynamics is evident in both instrumental and vocal lines; the c 
former is discussed elsewhere in this paper. Strong dynamics on the part of 
the singer are found in two songs; in II,3, a closing sforzando on the final tone; 
in song II,2, a definite decrescendo in a long falling phrase which is repeated 
in subsequent renditions. While strong dynamic ranges are not characteristic 
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of the Washo songs, they are used for special effect and emphasized by the use 
of heavy accent which helps structure the melodic phrases. 


Melodic intervals 


Of a total of 336 ascending intervals, the major second, used most fre- 
quently, accounts for 44.3 percent, the minor third for 24 percent, the major 
third for 12.8 percent, the perfect fourth for 11 percent, the minor second and 
perfect fifth for 3.8 percent each. Of a total of 715 descending intervals, the 
major second accounts for 48.1 percent, the minor third 31.6 percent, the 
major third 10.8 percent, the perfect fourth 5.4 percent, minor second 3.7 
percent, and perfect fifth .3 percent. 

Thus of a total of 1051 ascending and descending intervals, the major 
second is most frequently used, 46.9 percent, followed by the minor third 
29.2 percent, the major third 11.4 percent, the perfect fourth 7.2 percent, the 
minor second 3.8 percent, and the perfect fifth 1.4 percent. 

This indicates a very high percentage of major seconds, which is a charac- 
teristic pattern for the Plains Indian area. It should also be noted that only 
five kinds of intervals are used and that none is wider than a perfect fifth, 
a very limited usage. Further, exactly the same kinds of intervals are used both 
ascending and descending, and in the same proportion. In general, a relatively 
conservative use of intervals seems to be indicated. 

Sixty-eight percent of the total intervals used are descending, and 32 per- 
cent ascending, a marked differentiation which is again characteristic of 
Plains style. 79.9 percent of the intervals are narrow, that is, a minor third or 
less; 11.4 percent are medium, that is, a major third; and 8.7 percent are wide, 
that is, more than a major third. These proportions are striking in the heavy 
use of narrow intervals as opposed to wide. 

Eight of the 21 songs use no wide intervals whatever. Three songs use only 
two types of intervals ascending, and one song uses but one ascending interval, 
a major second. On the other hand, song I,4, uses all intervals, both ascending 
and descending, with the exception of the minor second in both cases. 


Melodic interval patterns 

Usage of patterns of intervals wider than seconds is quite restricted in 
the Washo songs. Triadic split fifths (for example, CEG consecutively in the 
melodic line) appear in six songs, mf and Mf.’ Pendular thirds (for example, 
CECE) also appear in six songs, patterns including mfrf, Mfrf, mfrfrfr, and 
mfrfrfrf. Pendular fourths, a relatively unusual formation, are found in five 
songs, rf, fr, frf, frfrf, and frfrfr. And finally, pendular fifths, rf, appear in one 
song. 

No single song, however, seems to be dominated by patterns of this kind, 
not even song II,5, for example, which uses three pendular fourth patterns 
and two pendular third patterns. This lack of emphasis again seems to reflect 
the predominance of use of major seconds as well as the contour of the melodi 
line in which the movement, steadily downward, does not allow for alternation 
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and elaboration. The patterns which are found are few in number and slight 
in importance; other patterns such as interlocked intervals, which appear 
frequently in, for example, many African songs, are not used at all in the Washo 
Peyote songs. 

The repetitive monotone—four or more successive tones sung on the same 
pitch—appears in almost every song as a characteristic phrase and especially 
as a song ending. It is not important in other respects. 


Formal structure 


The phenomenon of paired phrases in its strictest sense does not seem char- 
acteristic of the Washo Peyote songs. However, as internal pairing it appears 
in ten of the twenty-one songs; it is strong in six of these. The variation ranges 
from a very weak usage in II,1—as Aab Bed Ce Bcc’ Cfe—to a strong usage, 
as in song III,4—Aaa Bbb’b” Aa‘a’ Bbb’b”. i 

There are three major types of formal structure used in the Washo songs. 
Taking them in an order most convenient for discussion, Type III is least im- 
portant, consisting simply of two songs, II,3, and III,3, which are irregular in 
pattern. The former shows a structure of Aab Bed C Bed Def E; in this case, 
the only repetition is phrase Bcd which appears twice. The formal structure for 
song III,3, begins with Aab Bed Cef, of which the first two phrases are then 
repeated, followed by new melodic material Dghii’h. Another unique melodic 
section follows—Ejk—succeeded by further repeat which is not fully realized. 
The total structure, then, is: Aab Bcd Cef Aa’b’ Bed Dghii’h Ejk Aab’ Bed 
Dghjk. 

The Type I structure, repesented by five songs, is, in its “‘purest”’ form, a 
straight ABC pattern which may or may not be repeated. The simplest form 
is found in song V,2—-Aaa B C Aaa B C—-and the most complex in song IV,3 
Aaa’ Bbc Cdef Dgh Aaa’ Bbc Cdef Dgh. A variation of this form, which may 
be designated Type la, appears in song IV,1, in which the ABC pattern is still 
basic but the order is varied. Thus X (an introductory phrase which never 
reappears) Aab Bed Cef Becd Aab Bd Cef Bed, or A B C B A B C B with 
slight variation. A second divergence from the same basic type may be des- 
ignated Type Ib; this is represented by two songs, and is perhaps the most 
esoteric type found. Again, the structure is essentially ABC, but in repetition 
the initial part of the phrase is condensed. Thus V,3 is first presented as Aaa 
B C; on repetition, however, some melodic material is dropped so that the 
phrase becomes Ajaa B C. This usage is identical in the two songs in which 
the pattern is found. 

Most frequently used in the Washo Peyote songs is the formal structure 
Type II, which is clearly exemplified in nine songs and varied in two others. 
The form is also noted among Menomini Peyote songs (McAllester 1952: 
682). In this particular type, melodic material stated in the first phrase of a 
song is not repeated, although subsequent material is. Thus, in simplest form 
(II,2) it may appear as A B C D BCD, with A never reappearing but B C D 
repeated. A more complex example (III,1) appears as: Aaa’ Bbb Cccc’ Bee 
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Cece’, and the most complex (1,4) is: Aab Bed Cef DEF GHCef DEF GH. 
It is at least conceivable that a type of “paired” phrase is indicated here, with 
the pairing occurring in terms of combinations or groups of phrases; however, 
this seems to be too far from the original conception to allow reasonable use 
of the term. Finally, two variations of this form are found, the first (II,4 
stated: Aaa’ Bbb Ccd Bb’bb” Ccd, the variation to be noted in the addition 
of an extra subphrase, b. The second variation (II,5) is more distinct: Aa Bb 
C D Bb’ C D Aa’ Bb” C D; in this case, almost a hybrid between Types | 
and II is formed. 

It is of considerable interest in this connection to note the problem of what 
constitutes variation in the Washo songs. The Washo themselves distinguish 
three forms in listening to playbacks of their own recordings; these can be 
designated as follows: (A) a song is sung but once; (B) a song is sung and re- 
peated; (C) a song is sung and is then varied. These seem to represent fairly 
clear-cut categories, but cursory inspection shows the formal structural analy- 
sis undertaken above simply does not coincide with Washo opinion. Thus, 
in the first cycle, the formal structures are, in order, Types Ib, II, Il, I1; the 
singers analyze all four songs as having been sung once, or their Form A. The 
problem becomes more difficult when it is noted that several songs which are 
Type II in structure are considered by the singers to be Form B, that is, an 
exposition and a repetition. Again, of the songs considered by the singers to 
be varied, that is, Form C, one is Type Ia and the other Type I in structure, 
both of which are almost straight repetitions. Further, another song considered 
by the singers as Form C with three variations falls clearly into Type II. It 
should be noted here that the singers, in studying their performances, were 
considering the total rendition in differentiating among variation, repetition, 
and a single singing. 

Without laboring the point further, it is clear that while the principles 
upon which such differentiation is made may be clear to the Washo, they must 
be based upon something other than structure as it is conceived in Western 
music analysis. While these principles are not known to the present authors, 
some possibilities and also some contradictions may be discerned from com- 
ments made by the singers. Thus informant Y distinguished between a song 
that is repeated and one that is sung through only once by indicating that all 
Peyote songs begin on a high line and slowly descend to the end of the song. 
If the song is then being repeated, it returns to the highest beginning note; 
the same informant reports that if a song is “‘repeated” on a lower register, it 
is ‘‘part of the same song.”’ At another time, this informant reported that one 
of his songs with a Type Ib formal structure was sung through only once: 
although it might sound as though it has been repeated once, ‘that’s because 
the same tune is sung high and then low.” Again, informant Y pointed out 
that “‘you can tell when a song is finished when the singer reaches that real 
heavy low voice. If he is going to repeat the song he starts up high again. Ii 
there is no pause this makes it all part of the same song.” The point to be 
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1. made, obviously of considerable importance in discovering the meaning of 
h “variation” and ‘repetition’? so far as the Washo are concerned, is that the 
es informant was indicating that the melodic line, repeated in two registers, is 
- the form of a complete single song and not two variations of the same song. 
| That there is some formulation of the principles involved is made clear from 


n the comment of X, who, in hearing his version of a song, noted somewhat 
b } lamely that only one variation had been sung—‘‘maybe because I was lazy or 


worried about that tape recorder. It ought to be sung twice (two variations).”’ 
Again, X noted that time is an important factor in making a song sound cor- 
a rect, and that a song has to be repeated or varied for a certain number of 
h times over the “right” period of time to make it complete. It also seems fairly 
“ certain that aspects of song texts have some bearing on the problem—‘“‘it isn’t 
aa the same song; the words are all different.” “It is almost the same song as the 
y second one... but it has a little different words.” 
i It is finally of interest to report that comments of two singers on the songs 
* of a third tend only to cloud the issue further. For the four songs of Cycle I 
- considered, the following shows, in order, the type indicated by Western 
- structural analysis, the form declared by informant Y, the form indicated by 
- informant X: Song 1: Type II; Form B (repeated twice); Form B (repeated 
mt one and a half times); Song 2: Type I; Form C (two variations); Form B 
0 (repeated twice); Song 3: Type Ib; Form B (repeated twice); Form B (sung 
6 through one and a half times); Song 4: Type II; Form B (repeated six times) ; 
d Form B (“ he sings it one and a half times’’). Further inquiry among other 
it Peyotists and Peyote singers yielded the same confusing results; agreement on 
re 


what constitutes repetition and/or variation is quite rare. This may perhaps 
n, indicate only the short period of time that the Washo have had Peyote songs; 
on the other hand, since the terms are at least verbalized, this may be a period 
in which such concepts with respect to music are only just emerging. Compari- 
Bt son of the Peyote with “ordinary’’ Washo songs could conceivably shed some 
light upon this problem. 

The shortest phrase length is found in song I,4; it is four beats in dura- 
- tion. The longest phrase, 32 beats, is found in song I,1. The average length 
; seems to center about approximately 14 beats. Phrases of odd numbers of 
beats are common, appearing in thirteen of 21 songs; such beat lengths as 9, 


5 11, 17, and up to 29 are present, the most common—appearing in ten songs 

4, being 13 beats. 

uM Two songs (IV,1, and III,4) are constructed in what has been called the 
- “broken triad” form, that is, exclusively on the three tones of a major triad. 
Fs McAllester (1949:71) points out that 15 of his 84 examples are based on this 
2 type (17 percent plus) which, he says, is a higher percentage than normal. In 
ut the present case, two of 21 songs (9 percent plus) use the structure, and thus 
il its significance remains to be determined. On the face of it, it would seem that 
I this is a Comanche Peyote concentration, as posited by McAllester, rather 


than a Peyote concentration at large. 
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Scale, mode, duration tone, and subjective tonic 


Confining discussion to the number of tones actually utilized within the 
octave, the majority of scales of the Washo songs is pentatonic; there are 
twelve such songs. Six songs are tetratonic; two are the relatively rare tritonic, 
and one is hexatonic. Modally, six songs are penta do, five penta la, and one 
penta sol; three are tetra la, one each tetra sol, tetra mi, and tetra re-mi; the 
duration tone of the tri types is do in both cases; the hexatonic is hexa sol. 
These are all quite normal types. 

The subjective tonic and duration tones? are identical in 16 of the 21 songs, 
indicating again the normality of the modal structures. Further, the duration 
tone is found on the fifth of the subjective tonic scale in four of the remaining 
songs, indicating a tonic-dominant relationship, and on the sixth degree in 
the fifth, indicating a probable major-minor confusion on the part of the tran- 
scriber. 

Tonality seems to be fairly well defined, although sometimes slightly con- 
fusing; there are no modulations. 

Tempo 

The range of tempi for the Washo songs is not especially wide, varying 
from 116 to 148 beats per minute, based on the quarter note; in addition, there 
is one drum tempo of 160 beats, which seems to be abnormal for the series. 
The average tempo may be placed in the range from 136-40. 

The problem of tempo, however, is complicated by the fact that the tempi 
of voice, drum, and rattle are frequently dissimilar; the extreme example is 
song I,1, in which the melodic tempo is 120, that of the drum 160, and that of 
the rattle 148. In twelve of the songs, the vocal and rattle tempi are identical, 
but different from that of the drum—the largest disparity is 28 beats, the 
smallest 8. In eight songs the tempi of all three parts are equal. 

The widest range of tempi noted above—116 to 148 beats per minute—is 
found in the drum. Vocal tempi range from 120-44, rattle tempi from 124-48. 

McAllester (1949:76-8) has noted that Peyote songs are “prevailingly 
faster than most Indian music,” in pointing out that the range of songs he 
studied was from 92 to 164 beats per minute. This contention seems to be 
borne out substantially by the present findings. 

The Cycles 

Since the songs are sung in sets or cycles, their relationship to one another 
within the cycle is of interest here. This relationship is quite close in one of 
the cycles, relatively distant in the others; there seems to be no basis for as- 
suming a structural musical relationship. 

Cycle I is rather remarkably homogeneous. Its meter is an unvarying 4/4 
throughout the four songs; the tonal ranges are almost identical (17, 17, 19, 
19); patterns of melodic direction show practically the same degrees of move- 
ment in the same directions; with the exception of song 1, phrases are very 
similar (Types Ia, II, II, II); the subjective tonic and duration tone are 
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identical in three of the four songs; the distribution of interval usage is very 
similar; the modal structures are almost identical (3 penta do and 1 penta 
la). Whether by accident or design, the four songs in Cycle I are markedly 
homogeneous. 

Cycle IV, as an example, shows considerable diversity in musical material. 
Metric changes are apparent not only within songs but between them; tonal 
range varies from 7 to 23 semitones; melodic direction patterns are fairly sim- 
ilar; phrase patterns are varied (Types II, I, I, Il); subjective tonic and dura- 
tion tone are identical in three of the four songs; distribution of interval usage 
is quite varied; the modal structures are by no means identical (tri, tetra, 
penta, penta). 

It remains to be pointed out that Cycle V is considered by the singer to 
consist of four variations or repetitions of the same song; to the ear, the 
similarities among the versions is clear. In analysis, however, some differences 
are noted: meter varies; tonal range is fairly close, as is melodic direction; 
phrase patterns vary markedly; subjective tonic and duration tone are equal 
in two of four songs; interval usage is very similar throughout the cycle with 
no wide intervals used at all; modal structures are varied (penta, tetra, tetra, 
hexa). 

The conclusion to be drawn is simply that the ethnographic evidence in 
the matter of choice of songs for a cycle is borne out by the musical evidence 

the choice may clearly be cohesive or not cohesive musically, and the basis 
for choice seems to rest on considerations other than musical sound. 


IV 
Comparison 


A comparison of the songs under discussion here with the Washo songs 
analyzed by McAllester (1949:54-6) is slightly disturbing in the fairly con- 
sistent differences which appear between the two. Thus, McAllester speaks of 
uncomplicated structure, moderate tempo (106-36), simplicity of melodic 
line, short length, normalcy of five, six, or seven repetitions, no rhythmic 
changes at the ends of the songs, range almost never more than an octave and 
often as little as a fourth or fifth, most songs in the simple ABC pattern, and 
uniform phrase lengths; each of these is in almost direct contradistinction to 
the songs analyzed here. Some similarities are present, however, including 
the facts of no introductory formulae, time values of individual notes almost 
wholly restricted to eighth and quarter notes, general contour of melodic line, 
the division of each phrase into two sections, textual material consisting almost 
entirely of vocables, the sameness of these vocables, the use of something like 
heya wana yo wana in almost all songs, and the singing of one syllable to the 
note. So far as the present authors are concerned, the question of why the 
differences occur remains a problem for future research. 

In comparison with the general characteristics of Peyote style summarized 
by McAllester (1949:80-2), there is considerably more agreement, and the 
Washo songs for the most part seem clearly to fall within the general pattern. 
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1) In manner of singing, the Peyote style is lacking in the tenseness fre- 
quently noted as characteristic of American Indian singing in general. The 
Washo songs conform to the Peyote style in this respect. 

2) Peyote songs are usually sung at a brisk tempo averaging approximately 
130-140 beats per minute; moreover, this tempo is maintained throughout the 
song with little variation. The Washo songs conform to the Peyote style. 

3) The characteristics of drum and rattle accompaniment noted by Mc- 
Allester cannot always be applied to the Washo Peyote songs. Thus it is not 
true in the Washo songs that “‘these instruments are played at the same speed 
as the vocal part of the song,” and that “‘it is clear that the intention is for 
[the voice and instruments] to be at least approximately together. ...”’ In 
these respects, the Washo songs do not concur with McAllester’s Peyote style. 

4) Note values in the Peyote style are restricted almost exclusively to the 
quarter and eighth note; the Washo songs show this characteristic. 

5) In structure, there are again some differences. In the following Peyote 
characteristics, the Washo songs do not conform: vocal introductions present, 
a tendency toward restricted range, and long flattened coda-like section at the 
end of the song. In the following respects, the Washo songs do conform: phrase 
patterns of Plains type; and an incidence of a type of paired phrases. 


6) The cumulative use of the tonic in finals is partially apparent in the 
Washo songs. 

7) There is considerable textual consistency in the Washo songs, including 
the use of variations of what seems to be the standard Peyote phrase, he ne ne 
yo wa. 

In four of seven characteristics, then, the Washo songs are close to the gen- 
eral Peyote style indicated by McAllester. In the remaining three character- 
istics there are some marked differences, such as in structure, and some partial 
similarities, such as the cumulative use of the tonic in finals. It seems clear 
that the Washo songs are basically in the Peyote style with some individual 
idiosyncracies apparent. 


NOTE ON THE TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The songs notated are representative of the various cycles; each is headed with pertinent in- 
formation in abbreviated form. Thus the legend for the fourth song, “Song IV,3: 2u: 144,” indi- 
cates that the song is the third in the fourth cycle, that the original pitch was 2 semitones higher 
(2d would indicate the original pitch to be 2 semitones lower, in each case without regard for 
octave), and that the tempo of the vocal line is 144 beats per minute. The basis for the tempo figure 
is the quarter note; the songs are notated in that key in which the majority of notes falls within 
the limits of the regular staff lines. Special signs used are those standard in ethnomusicology. 

NOTES 

! Abbreviations used: M—major; m—minor; dim—diminished; r—rising, f—falling. Further 
explanations of the various interval patterns may be found in Kolinski 1936:498-501. 

2 Duration tone refers to that tone which is most heavily weighted throughout the song as 
defined by actual duration count. The subjective tonic designates the subjective criterion of a key 
feeling, or tonality, as observed by Western musicians in respect to Western musical traditions. 
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Disturbance in Dreams as Related to Peyotism 
among the Navaho 


ALLEN T. DITTMANN 
National Institute of Mental Health 
HARVEY C. MOORE 


American University, Washington D. C. 


N THIS study the dreams of Navaho respondents were used as the basis for 
judgments of disturbance, which in turn were related to an independent 
criterion, participation or nonparticipation by the dreamers in the Peyote Cult. 
The present study represents a departure from the usual use of dreams in 
ethnological research. Most studies have focused on the content of dreams for 
the purpose of shedding light on personality and cultures. Thus Eggan (1949) 
analyzes the manifest content of one Hopi’s dreams over a period of several 
years. In another publication (1952) she tabulates 302 of one dreamer’s dreams 
by the various content areas represented and their affective quality. DuBois 
(1944) collected dreams from her eight Alorese informants from whom she 
collected extensive interview material and projective tests. Dreams were here 
used to fil] out the personality picture, in some cases to add information about 
the relationship of the informant to the ethnologist. Roheim (1946) used 
Biaga dreams interpreted psychoanalytically to show that Oedipal processes 
occur in a society where there is no restriction of expression of infantile sexual- 
ity, thereby lending support to a theoretical point—here the dreams were not 
related to other material of the individual dreamers’ personalities. 

In the research reported here, content was not the center of interest. For 
reasons outlined below, the general hypothesis was that disturbance would be 
greater among people who adhered to the Peyote Cult than among those who 
did not. In the matter of “disturbance,” content figured only in breaking down 
the dreams into major categories within which judgments were made. 


THE FIELD PROJECT 


Information on Navaho dreams was collected during the summer of 1952 
from Navaho in three different communities in the northern and eastern parts 
of Navaholand. The data were collected as a minor activity in connection 
with a field study of contemporary Navaho problems and adjustments. 

The general outlines of traditional Navaho culture are well known and 
have been described elsewhere (e.g., Kluckhohn and Leighton 1946). How- 
ever, since the research into Navaho communities was a part of a larger project 
concerned with peyotism as a social movement among the Navaho Indians, 
some brief mention should be made here of the context within which the dream 
material was collected. 

Peyotism among the Navaho is largely a phenomenon of the last two dec- 
ades. Although peyotism has been studied in several other Indian tribes where 
it became established earlier, it had not received any intensive prior study 
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among the Navaho. The Peyote Cult is a nativistic, semi-Christian religious 
movement employing a ritual which involves the consumption of the peyote 
cactus as a means of achieving communion with God. The definition of God is 
derived from Christianity, but incorporates general Plains Indian and local 
cultural variants. Among the Navaho, the cult manifests minor influence of 
traditional Navaho beliefs but little of traditional overt aspects of ritual. A 
major function of the cult reflects the traditional Navaho emphasis on curing. 
There are differences among Navaho communities in number of adherents 
(ranging from zero to eighty percent) and in ideology. In general, however, 
differences within the Navaho cult reflect to a great extent the Plains Indian 
group which served as the principal source of the local cult. Thus different 
sections of the Navaho country may have either similar or different rituals, 
and a particular community may have different rituals practiced in it. 

A study directly concerned with Navaho peyotism was being made by 
David F. Aberle of the University of Michigan, and the field research of the 
ethnologist-author of this paper (Moore) was a part of the larger project which 
Aberle headed.’ It was felt that additional contributions to understanding 
the acceptance and rejection of peyotism could be made by a study of com- 
munities as more or less integrated wholes and by field research that included 
not only questions about peyotism but also questions about other major 
aspects of community life. Thus the researcher would not be specializing in 
research in peyotism, and would perhaps avoid some of the emotional reactions 
the Navaho might have to such specialized study. By concentrating on a 
number of communities, he could perhaps help clarify, among other things, 
some general cultural factors connected with Navaho peyotism and some 
special factors connected with community differentials. 

The study attempted to discover problems of which the Navaho were aware 
and were not aware, and to discover wherein there were real solutions, imagined 
solutions, and no solutions. It was hypothesized that a resort to peyotism might 
be connected with a breakdown of traditional methods of problem solving, 
especially in communities whose level of acculturation would not incline them 
to the rational, empirical, and secular practices of Western culture. 

The Navaho were (and are) experiencing a variety of social and economic 
stresses. Individuals seemed to be exploring a wide range of adaptive devices, 
including use of alcohol, becoming acculturated, heavy indulgence in sex 
activities, and intensification of traditional religious activities. Although each 
“solution”’ involves difficulties, we shall discuss here only the difficulties asso- 
ciated with the solution of joining the Peyote Cult. In most communities 
membership in the Peyote Cult is looked upon with disfavor by a majority of 
Navaho, and in the early days of the cult there was undoubtedly considerable 
disfavor even in communities where cult members today constitute a majority. 
Hence there was some reason to assume that more “‘disturbed’”’ Navaho are 
most likely to join the cult. Membership might provide the individual with a 
reintegrated outlook and restructured goals and group memberships, but would 
not give him an empirical solution to his problems. It is not the purpose of this 
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paper to determine the source of the disturbance, however, but merely to 
see to what extent disturbance correlates with cult membership. It should be 
understood that ‘‘disturbance”’ as herein used is not synonymous with the 
existence of overt psychopathology, and that the authors make no claim that 
Navaho peyotists are severely neurotic. 

Choice of respondents in each community was influenced by the time factor, 
but a careful attempt was made to secure a sample stratified by age, sex, 
economic condition, practice in regard to alcoholic drinking, clan membership, 
and religious affiliation. An interpreter, preferably a man of high status in the 
community, served not only as a translator but also as a means of achieving 
community acceptance, making social contacts, and getting insight into the 
community and its people. Interviewing usually occurred in the respondent’s 
hogan and interviews lasted a minimum of two hours. 

The interview schedule was an outline of subjects to be investigated rather 
than a set list of questions. Open-ended questions were often asked. A concern 
with Navaho dreams was not a part of the origina] research design. However, 
the ethnologist-author was curious to discover what kinds of answers his re- 
spondents would give concerning their dreams. Also, since understanding the 
kind of acculturation a person had achieved would illuminate the problems he 
confronted and the kinds of solutions he utilized, it was hoped that dream 
responses would give additional information on the individual’s state of accul- 
turation. 

The questions about dreams eventually took the following form: (1) Do 
you dream? (2) What is a bad dream? (3) What is a good dream? Some initial 
confusion had developed as respondents and interpreters, knowing that whites 
do not generally believe in the prophetic qualities of dreams, interpreted the 
purpose of the questions to determine if they believed in dreams rather than to 
find out what constituted particular types of dreams. The matter was finally 
clarified by the above-mentioned wording of the questions and by an explana- 
tion that the interviewer was not interested in whether or not his respondent 
believed in his dreams. The dream questions were not central to the project as 
a whole and, when they seemed to be stirring up resentment, were not pressed 
to the extent that rapport would be damaged. Sixty-six people were inter- 
viewed but, because of the reluctance of some to answer questions about 
dreams, only 59 responses were available for this present study. Of these, 48 
were reports of dreams, while the remaining 11 were various forms of denials. 
All of the responses, including the denials, were used in the study. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


The 59 responses were typed on separate cards, together with the age and 
sex of the respondent. Names and educational levels were not included because 
they might have given some clue as to degree of acculturation, and thus have 
influenced judgments. Peyote status and proportion of the total number of 
dreamers who were peyotists were unknown to the psychologists at this time.’ 


we 
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Initially, only global judgments of ‘‘disturbance”’’ were asked for from one 
judge and one of the authors (Dittmann). Disturbance was not defined specifi- 
cally at this stage, and the other judge was told only that these were the 
responses to the three questions from an American Indian tribe, with no fur- 
ther explanation of the nature of the study as a whole. A five-point rating 
scale was used, and the judges were permitted to omit judgment of those re- 
sponses they considered unratable. The purpose of this phase of the study was 
to determine the reliability of the judgments and the number of responses 
which could be judged with some confidence. Forty-eight responses were 
judged by both judges, and the reliability of the judgments of these 48 was .51. 
Both judges felt that since the dreams were from another culture they could 
not be very confident even of their judgments on very many of the dreams. 
Accordingly, an attempt was made to break down the dreams by content 
areas so that weightings could be assigned and more synthetic ratings could 
be made. 

As might be expected from the Navaho, the chief content areas of the 
dreams were health-illness, and economic difficulties. Of these, the health 
category dominated the dreams, because it was designed to include everything 
about personal well-being, or lack of it, happiness or unhappiness. The 
economy category included references to hard times, including loss of stock, 
money, crops, and to their opposites of good times, stock and crops in plenty. 
Several references were made to the supernatural in various forms, and these 
were categorized separately—ghosts, life after death, and the like. There were 
also many references to gifts in “‘good’”’ dreams, where the dreamer is given 
money or livestock, usually by an anonymous person, sometimes by a ‘“‘white 
man.” Finally, the different ways of denying dreams were separated out, on 
the rather tenuous assumption that all people had been asked all three of the 
questions mentioned above; actually, it was known that the interviewer often 
would not press, fearing loss of rapport which might jeopardize the gathering 
of other data. 

Weightings were established by assigning higher weights to more disturbed 
content for ‘‘bad’’ dreams, and by adding instances of content of each weight. 
A dream of someone dying, for example, was assigned twice the weight of a 
dream of someone ill, and two instances of someone ill (usually reported as two 
dreams) were counted as twice as disturbed as one. On the “good” dream side, 
health and happiness (usually reported as interpersonal happiness, such as 
being with others at a ceremony having a good time) were assigned equal 
weight, while dreams of people being both well and happy, or two dreams of 
either, were assigned double weight. Double weighting for more extreme 
conditions was applicable only to the “‘health-illness”’ category in this group 
of dreams, the ‘‘economy”’ category being more stereotyped in content. Simi- 
larly, in the gifts category the responses were usually the same; here, however, 
while the gifts usually occurred in “good” dreams, there was occasionally a 
quality of disappointment in the gift dreams, of being offered the gift (usually 
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money or livestock) but not actually getting it, or of disappointment that 
when the dreamer awoke the gift was not there. Such dreams were credited as 
“bad” dreams. 

Denials were weighted in a more complex fashion, and all were scored to 
detract from the total weightings of the dreams. The sorts of denial which de- 
tracted least were the following: (a) those which answered the questions in- 
directly or “intellectually,” as if the investigators wanted informants to get at 
the generalized patterns of the culture: these told of what sorts of dreams were 
considered good and bad among the Navaho, and what ceremonies should be 
instituted in each case; (b) those in which dreaming was admitted, but which 
plead inability to recall any specific dreams; and (c) those in which the respond- 
ent omitted any reference to bad dreams or in some cases to good dreams: 
here it was assumed that questions about both bad and good dreams were 
asked. Twice the weight was assigned to denial of dreaming and to specific 
denial of bad dreams. Finally, three times the weight was assigned to those 
few who denied having any good dreams but reported bad ones. 

Three judges participated in this phase of the work. The scores in all 
categories were cast in terms of + (for ‘“‘good’”’ dreams) and — (for “bad” 
dreams), and these were added algebraically for a final score for each judge. 
The reliability among the three judges for this sort of scoring ranged from 
.73 to .80. 

The judges were now sufficiently familiar with the material that they felt 
this complicated system was restrictive and wished to make global ratings 
again. Still not knowing which dreamers were peyotists or how many peyotists 
there were among the 59 dreamers, the judges made ratings of every dream this 
time, with no permission to omit ratings. Reliability here was far more variable. 
The original two judges (Judges A and B) still correlated about the same (this 
time .52). The third judge (Judge C), however, correlated .60 with Judge A 
and .15 with Judge B. Since Judges B and C were apparently rating something 
different, an average of the ratings of Judges A and C was used when compar- 
ing these ratings with the criterion. 


RESULTS 


First, both the ratings and the scorings were compared with age and educa- 
tional backgrounds of the respondents. No relationship was found with either. 
Significant community differentials could not be found in the dream material. 
Then the information about which of the dreamers were peyotists was secured 
from the field investigators. Only 12 of the 59 were of this group—that is, were 
people who belonged or who had belonged to the Peyote Cult. 

The total score from the more complex system of judging did not differen- 
tiate the two groups, although the mean for the peyotists was slightly more 
toward the disturbed end of the scale than was that for the non-peyotists. 
Breakdown of the categories was feasible only for “health,”’ the others being 
mentioned too seldom to permit statistical analysis. With respect to reference 
to health and illness, the peyotists reported a far greater proportion of bad 
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dreams (of illness and death) than did the non-peyotists, the chi square falling 
beyond the .01 level of confidence (one-tailed tests of significance are used 
throughout this paper). Only one peyotist reported a good dream in this area. 
It should be noted that for the whole group of 59 respondents, the scores on 
the health category were preponderantly on the ‘‘bad dream”’ side, in a ratio of 
about 4 to 1. In the economy category there were slightly more ‘‘bad dream”’ 
scores for the peyotists than for the non-peyotists, but not significantly so. 
In the denial category the reverse was true: there were more denial scores for 
the non-peyotists than for the peyotists, but not significantly so. There were 
too few entries in the supernatural and gifts categories for the tabulations to 
be meaningful. 

A t-test of the final ratings done by the two judges who correlated highly 
(Judges A and C) showed differentiation of peyotists from non-peyotists at the 
.03 level of confidence. Since there is some question of the legitimacy of omit- 
ting Judge B, several computations were tried to find the reason for the de- 
viation of the one judge. First, an average of all three judges’ ratings was com- 
pared with the criterion. Here the mean of the peyotists was higher (more 
disturbed) than that of the non-peyotists, but the difference was not significant. 
Next, the three judges’ ratings were compared separately with the criterion. 
The averages of Judge B’s ratings were almost identical for the two groups, 
while those of Judges A and C differentiated the groups at the .15 and .05 levels 
respectively. 


DISCUSSION 


A finding which needs explanation in this study is that of the differences 
among the judges on separating out the two groups of respondents. Chance 
variation in rating on a continuum which cannot be rated with high reliability 
is the first and most obvious explanation. The background of the judges with 
respect to ethnological experience is another. Judge A has had considerable 
course work in anthropology, both graduate and undergraduate, and has 
worked with projective test protocols of one Alaskan tribe; Judge B has had 
no contact with anthropology; Judge C, in addition to graduate and under- 
graduate course work, served as a psychologist on an ethnological field ex- 
pedition in Africa for a period of 18 months, where he worked actively with 
four nonliterate tribes, and has done blind analysis of projective tests of people 
from India. It will be recalled that Judge B could not differentiate between the 
peyotists and non-peyotists, Judge A could at a questionable level of confi- 
dence, and Judge C could at a greater level of confidence. While it would be 
inadvisable to conclude directly that these differences in background have 
accounted for the differences in ability to make these judgments, the findings 
do raise the question of the effect of experience not only of a psychological but 
also of an anthropological nature on cross-cultural studies of depth-psycho- 
logical material. 

The results of this study, while they do add to the study of peyotism among 
the Navaho, serve chiefly to point out the usefulness of dreams as a source of 
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information in social anthropological research. In this study the collection of 
dreams was not a primary purpose of the research, and the allotted time did not 
allow for extensive questioning about dreams. Even so, however, the informa- 
tion derived from the dreams did contribute to the study as a whole. What 
would be the ideal data for research such as this? If one plans to use dreams as 
depth-psychological materia] in the way Eggan and others have done, he needs 
more dreams per respondent than were available for the present study. For 
judgments of disturbance of the individuals it might also be helpful to have 
series of dreams, but perhaps more important are all the respondents’ reactions 
to the questions about their dream lives. Dreams are highly personal, and not 
everyone is willing to “‘let a stranger in’ on such intimate aspects of his life. 
Ways of defending against the interviewer’s questions about dreams give cues 
to a respondent’s level of disturbance over inner conflicts which add to the 
nature of the content of the dreams themselves. How readily are dreams re- 
ported? Is it only after considerable encouragement that a dream of a certain 
content will finally be revealed? Does the respondent tense up or relax on the 
dréam questions as compared to his reaction to questions about more imper- 
sonal topics in the interview? Answers to these questions and the many others 
which will occur to the interviewer will add to the precision with which judg- 
ments about disturbance can be made. 

The major drawback of this research is that the system of analysis has been 
developed using the same data as that from which the findings are drawn, and 
confounding of results with hypotheses and with method are particularly possi- 
ble under these circumstances. For further work with dream material from 
the Navaho, the present study may be regarded as a pretest of method. For 
work with other peoples’ dreams, however, the study says only that dreams 
might be useful. This criticism is especially relevant to the breakdown of the 
dreams into content categories. For the Navaho the issue of health-illness is 
well known as a central problem of the culture, or more precisely, an issue 
around which many problems are expressed. For a group which is known to 
have other central issues, some other system of analysis would have to be used. 
For a relatively unknown group, prior research would be mandatory before 
dream analysis of the present variety could be undertaken. 


SUMMARY 


On the hypothesis that those Navaho whose traditional methods of prob- 
lem solving had broken down would resort to peyote cultism, the dreams of 47 
Navaho and 12 Peyote Cultists of Navaho origin were studied for indications 
of general psychological disturbance. Global judgments of disturbance were 
made by rating scales, and different content areas were scored and tabulated 
for ‘“‘good”’ and ‘“‘bad”’ dreams. The ratings showed the peyotists to be more 
disturbed than the rest of the Navaho, and in the major content area (health- 
illness) there was a far higher proportion of bad dreams than good among the 
peyotists as opposed to the other Navaho. Differences among the judges in 
differentiating the two groups are discussed in relation to the extent of their 
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experience with ethnological material, and ways of increasing the usefulness 
of dream material as a basis for judging disturbance in nonliterate groups or 
subgroups are suggested. 


NOTES 
1 The field investigation was supported by Research Grant M-513 from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, United States Public Health Service. The authors wish to thank Dr. Aberle for 
his advice and guidance in the part of the project reported here. 
2 The psychologists were Drs. Boris Iflund and Morris B. Parloff, and the authors wish to 
express their appreciation to them for serving as judges. Dr. Parloff gave considerable time in 
helping to devise ways of handling the codings within content categories. 
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Cross-Cultural Use of Machover’s Figure Drawing Test 


JOHN J. HONIGMANN anp RICHARD N,. CARRERA 


University of North Carolina 


HIS brief article will be of interest mainly to ethnographers who may 

contemplate use of projective figure-drawing tests such as Machover’s 
(1949) in field situations. The aim is not to report substantive findings, but 
to present information which may aid in evaluating the instrument for cross- 
cultural research. Toward this end, the paper describes an analysis of human 
figure drawings collected from Eskimo children at Great Whale River, Que- 
bec, in 1950, and Cree Indian children at Attawapiskat, Ontario, in 1955.' 
Personality-wise the two communities were known to be different and the main 
object of the analysis was to see what differences, if any, would be reflected in 
the test.2 Protocols were secured according to Machover’s directions (except 
that male-female pairs and notes on performance could not consistently be ob- 
tained). Sampling was not attempted. Eskimo children worked in the presence 
of the anthropologist (JJH) in a small private room. Cree Indian children drew 
their pictures in the classroom of the Roman Catholic mission school under 
direction of a nun, who had been briefed without being told to record subjects’ 
behavior. Most of the analysis was carried out by the psychologist (RNC), 
who knew little about the artists other than that they consisted of Canadian 
Indian and Eskimo children, their ages, and sex. 

Apart from the general assumption that the test would reflect personality 
differences, we entertained the hypothesis that the intelligence of the Attawa- 
piskat children, as measured by applying Goodenough (1926) norms to the 
drawings, would be higher than that of the Eskimo. This could be explained 
as a function of the Indian community’s more intense involvement in Canadian 
society. Resident priests, brothers, nuns, and a school in Attawapiskat, and 
the fact that many adults have spent one or two years in a Roman Catholic 
residential school, are indicative of the community’s greater assimilation to 
Canadian culture. Few Eskimo have gone to school. In both communities 
English is seldom spoken, but adults are literate in their respective languages. 
It was expected that intelligence might be below American norms in both cases. 
This, we assumed, could be explained in the light of the relative marginality of 
the communities. That is, the experiences of these children would not favor 
them in a test standardized on children of a different cultural tradition. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


Prior to analysis, Eskimo and Indian drawings were coded and shuffled to 
control halo effect. Four analytical procedures then followed. 

1. Subjectively, bearing in mind the Machover criteria for interpretation, 
the psychologist examined each pair of drawings in an attempt to gauge the 
child’s personality. These individual interpretations were later assessed on a 
group basis to arrive at an overall picture of the personality characteristics oi 
the Eskimo and Indian children. 
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Results of this first procedure follow: 

Eskimo: The drawings of six boys (approximate ages 8 to 13; mean 11) 
and three girls (12 to 14; mean 10) could be interpreted. Considering the boys 
first, dependence is a feature in five out of six cases (sometimes accompanied 
by mother identification); at least three reveal anxiety or guilt about sex 
(presumably masturbation); generally there emerges a picture of inadequacy 
and low self-confidence in dealing with the world; the drawings are relatively 
poor and in five cases are crowded into a corner of the page, as though the 
individual were effacing himself. In the girls’ drawings, sexual anxiety or 
conflict shows up in two out of three cases and hostility to the opposite sex in 
the same number; there are no clear signs of dependence but a fund of aggres- 
sion is indicated; the drawings are also relatively poor, although the figure is 
always in the center of the page and seems to reveal more assertiveness than 
in the boys’ drawings. Compared to the Indian group, these Eskimo children 
seem relatively better adjusted. The incidence of sexual conflicts is lower. 
The greater frequency of the terms “‘regressive”’ and “defective” in the inter- 
pretation of the Eskimo drawings seems to reflect poor drawing skill. 

Indian: The drawings of seven boys (approximate ages 8 to 12; mean 
10.4) and an equal number of girls (8 to 12 ; mean 9.2) could be interpreted. 
The boys as a group are quite variable, but four out of seven records reveal 
guilt or conflict in the area of sex (presumably over masturbation), and there 
are other signs of insecurity or feelings of inadequacy; four boys are timid and 
dependent but three demonstrate signs of assertiveness or aggression; only one 
shows conflict with the opposite sex; the quality of the drawings is more vigor- 
ous than for the Eskimo boys, and there is no crowding of the figures into the 
corner of the page. The girls are more homogeneous in their figures; five out 
of seven sets of drawings reveal conflict or guilt associated with sex (masturba- 
tion?) and the same number reveal conflicts in relation to the opposite sex-——a 
tendency to depreciate males or to feel hostile to them; other signs of fearful- 
ness and insecurity are clear in four cases, and more or less controlled aggres- 
sion in three (including two 8 year olds); signs of dependence are not out- 
standing (showing up only in one case); the drawings are in the center of the 
page and rather badly drawn. Generally, the Indian children tend to be 
maladjusted, endowed with more conflicts (especially sexual) and with more 
hostility or assertiveness, as well as personality disorganization. Three of the 
drawings suggest psychotic trends, including those offered by two siblings. 

2. The second procedure utilized a less subjective approach. The examiner 
sought to interpret the same records but with the aid of three rating scales 
that supposedly measured aggression-submission, dependence-independence, 
and the presence or absence of intrapersonal sexual conflicts. Ratings on each 
depended on seven signs drawn from Machover’s (1949) criteria of interpreta- 
tion (for example, a wide stance was assumed to indicate aggression; absence 
of a continuous line or a receptive mouth were taken as signs of independence, 
and a heavy waistline was one of the marks of sexual conflict). With the data 
for the three scales arranged on a 2X2 contingency table, inspection alone 
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indicates that the aggression-submission and independence-dependence scales 
do not differ between the Eskimo and Indian children. The ratings for sexual 
conflict look more promising, and when evaluated by chi-square method, with 
the subjects arranged for degree of sexual maladjustment, show a difference 
between the groups significant at the .09 level. According to this procedure, the 
Indians are more maladjusted sexually than are their Eskimo contemporaries. 

3. The examiner applied the norms of the Goodenough (1926) Draw a 
Man Test to the male figures drawn by ten Eskimo boys (6 to 14 years old; 
mean 10) and four Eskimo girls (7 to 16; mean 12.2), as well as to the six 
Indian boys and seven girls (one 12 year old boy omitted from this procedure). 
[.Q. scores demonstrate a large difference (significant at the .05 level) in favor 
of the Indians, who possess a mean I.Q. of 86 (S.D. 21) compared with the 
Eskimo mean of 64 (S.D. 33). The large S.D. for the Eskimo group is due to 
one individual with an I.Q. of 140; with his score omitted, the mean Eskimo 
I.Q. becomes 53 (S.D. 18). 

4. Each set of drawings (subjects the same as in the first and second pro- 
cedures) was scored according to the Short Scale of Figure Drawing Items 
developed by Machover for the study by Witkin and others (1954:518-524). 
The underlying assumption, borne out by the Witkin study, is that individual 
personality characteristics correlate highly with the degree to which an in- 
dividual is influenced in his perception by the prevailing visual field. Persons 
much influenced by the prevailing visual framework, who have difficulty in 
keeping an item separate from its context (high index performers), make 
drawings expressive of a low evaluation of the body, infantile defenses against 
anxiety, low self-assurance, difficulty in accepting adult roles, and passivity 
coupled with uncontrolled hostility and aggression. People able to perceive an 
object independently of context and to resist prevailing field conditions (low 
index performers) demonstrate in their drawings a high degree of narcissistic 
investment in the body, more sophisticated defenses against anxiety, greater 
self-assurance, identification with the “desirable” characteristics of both sexes, 
strong drives, and manipulative control of their drives (Witkin et al. 1954: 247 
248). Machover’s short scale consists of 40 items for males and 45 for females 
which were found in the Witkin study to discriminate between high and low 
index performers. When applied to the subjects of this study, the short scale 
fails to discriminate between the two groups. The mean Eskimo score is 20.9 
(S.D. 5.6) and for the Indians, 21.6 (S.D. 5.1). 


DISCUSSION 
Admittedly the research used no sampling. Analysis depended on relatively 
crude rating systems as well as on drawings which were often unaccompanied 


by descriptions of performance. The analyst did not have extensive previous 
experience in interpreting projective materials of this type. These facts may 


be related to the results obtained. 
According to procedures 1, 2, and 4, presently available criteria for inter- 
preting the Machover test do not show the nine Eskimo and fourteen Indian 
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subjects to reflect the differences that a field worker observes between the overt 
behavior of Eskimo and Indian adults and children. Relatively intensive 
field work in Great Whale River and Attawapiskat also suggests some pro- 
found covert personality differences in the individuals of each group that are 
not brought out by test as applied to the particular subjects. In general, per- 
sonality data revealed by the test are meager. 

It is true that the first mode of analysis indicates some differences, apart 
from adjustment, between the Eskimo and Indian boys, the latter generally 
being more self-assertive. Field observation did not suggest this conclusion. 
The second procedure shows more sex conflict for the Indians, and this finding 
will be evaluated later. In both communities, more girls than boys reveal hos- 
tility and conflict with the opposite sex. Field data so far examined offer no 
independent evidence to support such an interpretation. However, it is con- 
sistent with what one of us found to be the case in another northern Canadian 
community where Indian women seemed dissatisfied with their roles (Honig- 
mann 1949a:197-198, 291-294). Interpretation further reveals that anxiety 
and tension about sex (perhaps over masturbation) characterize children in 
each group who took the test. Such anxiety appears to be greater among the 
Indians. The interpretation of high sexual anxiety is compatible with the 
relatively severe sexual morality associated with Christian values in both cul- 
tures. Theoretically speaking, should the Indians reveal more such anxiety? 
The finding that they do is consistent with the generally freer association 
between boys and girls throughout childhood among the Eskimo (Honigmann 
and Honigmann 1953). In Attawapiskat, on the other hand, boys and girls 
cease to play with one another at an early age. At adolescence, interaction 
between Indian boys and girls is fraught with intense shyness and overt signs 
of conflict. This finding was also noted in another northern community 
(Honigmann 1949: 158-165, 295-299). According to the first analytical proce- 
dure described above, the boys who were our subjects reveal dependence more 
clearly than do the girls. Field data at this point offer no corroboration but 
Rorschach and TAT data, when analyzed, may be relevant. There is no inde- 
pendent evidence in field notes for psychopathology in the Indian subjects. 
The frequency with which interpretation makes use of concepts of adjustment 
or maladjustment is unavoidable, and is of course related to the fact that 
Machover standardized the test under clinical conditions. Perhaps this feature 
of the technique contributes to its failure to discriminate to a greater extent 
between the two groups of subjects. 

We do not regard the large difference in intelligence (in the direction pre- 
dicted) as an indication of a real difference between the two groups of test 
subjects. The experience of the anthropologist and his family (including two 
children) with these and other children hardly suggests that either Eskimo or 
Indian youngsters are subnormal or unable to cope with ordinary problems 
of their existence. Although practice in drawing is held to have little influence 
on Goodenough test performance, we believe that serious consideration should 
be given to the hypothesis that the lower Eskimo I.Q. score is related to the 
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poorer skill they evidence in drawing. Such a difference in skill can be ac- 
counted for, as already noted, in terms of the relatively greater assimilation of 
Canadian culture in Attawapiskat. 

If the present small number of cases and modes of analysis allow any 
general conclusion, it would appear that the Machover technique offers little 
promise for anthropological field study. This is not to deny that it may possess 
some validity in clinical and other situations. A few indications of possible 
validity have been pointed out.‘ 

NOTES 

1 Gratitude is due to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research and the 
Institute for Research in Social Science of the University of North Carolina for financial assistance 
to do field work. Sponsorship by the Institute enabied analysis of the protocols to be carried out. 
Only a small portion of field data for Attawapiskat and Great Whale River has been analyzed or 
published. See Honigmann 1948, 1949b, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1956; Honigmann and Honigmann 
1953 and 1954. 

2 The drawings have been deposited in the microcard file of personality materials being or 
ganized by Dr. Bert Kaplan of the University of Kansas. 

3 In 1955 a Royal Canadian Air Base was established at Great Whale River. Obviously the 
references to that place made in the paper no longer apply. 

4 In the spring of 1957 John Grant, working under the Cross Cultural Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, gave the Machover Figure Drawing Test to over one hundred Cherokee 
Indian school children. One object was to see if the instrument could distinguish between mem- 
bers of progressive and conservative families. It did not do so in a satisfactory manner. The report 
on this study is in preparation. 
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Factor Analysis of Ethnographic Data 
HAROLD E. DRIVER 


Indiana University 


KARL F. SCHUESSLER 


Indiana University 


HE history of the application of correlation concepts and coefficients to 

ethnological data has been sketched by Kluckhohn (1939), Driver (1953), 
and Clements (1954). The chief problem of this paper is identical with that 
posed by Clements: how to arrive at an objective classification or typology 
from square tables (matrices) of correlation coefficients. Our purpose here is to 
demonstrate the advantages of factor analysis over cluster analysis for certain 
kinds of ethnographic data. In order to facilitate comparison we employ the 
same data that Clements used, those of Driver (1939) on northwest California 
Indian cultures. 

Until 1935 numerical correlations were few and far between. In that year 
Stanislaw Klimek (1935:diagram 6) exhibited in one table about 2000 correla- 
tion coefficients among 95 variables. If he had computed all of them, it would 
have amounted to 4465. A few years later Driver (1941:table 11) presented 
1891 coefficients in a single package. As the number of variables and the 
number of correlations increases, it becomes increasingly necessary to use 
methods of reducing these huge tables to a smaller number of units. The 
genera] opinion in anthropological circles still seems to be that problems in 
ethnology or social anthropology are best tackled with essentially humanistic 
methods; that the number of variables is so great that correlation methods 
cannot hope to take cognizance of all of them, so why bother to quantify 
relationships among any of them. Twenty years ago it was debatable whether 
the time consumed in numerical calculations could not better be spent in 
immersing oneself deeper in the data and coming up with presumably more 
enlightened impressions regarding relationships and causalities within the 
corpus of material. With the appearance of high speed electronic calculators 
in the last 10 years, the calculations which occupied Stanislaw Klimek for the 
greater part of a year can now be done in a few hours. Problems which were 
viewed as formidable in the past have now become simple routine. 

Both cluster analysis and factor analysis attempt to simplify a correlation 
matrix, but they proceed along different lines. Clements (1954) was the first 
ethnologist to use a cluster analysis. Schuessler and Driver (1956) have re- 
cently applied a factor analysis to the same data in order to see what differ- 
ences in interpretation would result from the more complicated technique. 
Although factor analysis is new to ethnology, its essentials have been under- 
stood since 1931; between 1940 and the date of this writing, about 40 factor 
analyses have been made on the data of physical anthropology, and the tech- 
nique is now spreading rapidly in the field of biology (Howells, personal com- 
munication). 
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While Clements was able to spell out the mechanics of cluster analysis in a 
manner which was intelligible to almost every anthropologist, factor analysis 
is unfortunately too complicated to be completely described in a few pages. One 
of the best introductions to it is Cattell (1952a). In this admirable work, 
Cattell (Chapter 2) points out the differences between cluster analysis and 
factor analysis. Cluster analysis merely groups the variables in clusters, 
whereas factor analysis determines how many common factors are needed to 
account for the correlations between variables. Cattell applied both techniques 
to psychological data with 200 variables. The 19,900 correlations yielded by 
that number of variables constitute the largest matrix analyzed to date in any 
science. Cattell found that this huge number of correlations could be reduced 
to 60 clusters and approximately 12 factors. This and other comparisons of the 
two techniques, such as that of Tryon (1939), indicate that factors are nor- 
mally less numerous than clusters, and therefore more summary in character. 
It is also generally agreed that factor analysis is more objective than cluster 
analysis; that it is a more precise technique which leaves fewer arbitrary de- 
cisions to the researcher. 

Both methods are applicable to any problem of typology, such as deter- 
mining the culture areas of a continent. Despite a certain amount of harangue 
in ethnology about the culture area method, no adequate technique has so far 
been employed in continent-wide culture area schemes. With the exception of 
Clements’ work (1954), correlation techniques coupled with intuitive cluster- 
ing have been applied only to relatively small areas, as in western North Amer- 
ica by Klimek, Kroeber, and Kroeber’s students and colleagues. Factor anal- 
ysis is also applicable to the data of comparative linguistics and is capable 
of producing more sophisticated linguistic typologies than any which exist 
today. It can also be applied to archeological materials. 

Our factorial study of northwest California “tribes” differs from most of 
those in the field of psychology or social psychology in that we treat a ‘‘tribe’’ 
as a statistical unit; in psychological studies the individual is the unit. Other 
researchers who have treated social groupings as statistical units include Gos- 
nell (1937) who sought to uncover the basic determinants of voting behavior; 
Lander (1954) who attempted to isolate the basic factor or factors in neighbor- 
hood delinquency; and Cattell (1950, 1951, 1952b, 1953) who has sought to 
isolate what he calls the syntality dimensions of the culture patterns of nations. 

Because Clements (1954) made his cluster analysis from Q coefficients and 
we make our factor analysis from Phi (product moment) coefficients, as re- 
quired by our technique, the relation of the two formulas becomes pertinent. 
Driver (1939: 299-303) graphically showed the effect of skewness on these two 
formulas and others. Under conditions of extreme skewness in either direction, 
encountered by Driver (1941: table 11), Q and Phi depart widely from each 
other. Fortunately, the northwest California data are relatively free from 
skewness, and the relation of Q and Phi is very close although slightly curvi- 
linear (Figure 1). The rank order correlation is .99. We therefore believe a 
cluster analysis of Q values can be compared with a factor analysis of Phi 
values without doing violence to the facts. 
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Observational Errors. Statisticians usually recognize two chief kinds of 
error: observational and sampling. Something must be known of each in order 
to determine whether the data can be regarded as amenable to quantitative 
treatment. This decision can only be made by the statistically informed; the 
layman possesses no criteria for arriving at the answer. 

Driver (1938) has already measured the observational errors of a part of the 
data of this paper, culture element lists on 16 local groups in northwest Cali- 
fornia (Driver:1939). He found that the reliability coefficient between the 
responses of his two informants of the Yurok ‘‘tribe’’ was .91, while that be- 
tween his two informants of the Hupa was .97. A value of .87 was yielded by 
comparison of information in Drucker’s (1937) monograph on the Tolowa, 
obtained from several informants, with that of Driver’s element list, obtained 
from a single informant (also used by Drucker). The formula used was tetra- 
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choric r. Had the Phi coefficient been used, the highest correlation would have 
been about .86 and the lowest about .67. This range of reliability is entirely 
adequate for scientific purposes, although it may not satisfy the humanist 
who perhaps imagines that his data are more accurate than anyone can dem- 
onstrate them to be. When these results first became known, the majority of 
ethnologists expressed varying degrees of regret that the material wasn’t 
more correct, but the majority of laboratory scientists said they had had no 
idea that ethnological data were that accurate. These reliability coefficients 
compare favorably with those of psychologists, who developed both factor 
analysis and cluster analysis. 

Sampling Errors. Although the University of California Culture Element 
Survey salvaged many and varied data at a time when they were rapidly van- 
ishing, no one has ever claimed that it operated within a well-defined universe 
to which concepts of probability sampling can be strictly applied. In order to 
determine whether data are adequately representative of a larger totality, it is 
necessary to define that totality. However, Driver (1938:207) has given a 
rough idea of the representativeness of these data and of correlations com- 
puted from them. He found that a smaller sample of 706 culture elements 
yielded correlations which generally were not significantly different from 
those based on from 1366 to 2337 culture elements. (This smaller sample was 
derived from the essay-style ethnographic reports of two previous field in- 
vestigators, Goddard and Curtis.) It therefore seems unlikely that an increase 
in the length of the longer element lists would significantly change any of the 
intertribal correlations. Chretien (1945:488) concluded that a sample of 500 
culture elements was the minimum that should be used in intertribal com- 
parisons. If these were drawn randomly from a list of 2000 or more, they would 
yield results sufficiently close to those based on the larger sample. The concept 
of total culture, which crops up frequently in ethnological writings, is too vague 
to be of any utility in problems of this nature. However, a framework like that 
given in the Human Relations Area File’s ‘Outline of Cultural Materials’’ is 
specific enough to be used for a sample design. If two or more researchers 
independently selected the same number of culture elements from the same 
two-digit categories, intertribal correlations based on the two selections of 
material should exhibit differences no greater than anticipated from sampling 
theory; that is, the differences should not be significant. Other aspects of 
sampling have been discussed by Schuessler and Driver (1956: 497). 

Q-Technique and R-Technique. These terms do not refer to coefficients of 
association or correlation, but rather to the units compared and the units 
measured. With respect to the data of psychology, R-technique refers to cor- 
relations between various abilities or test results; the human subjects are the 
cases on which pairs of measurements are compared. Q-technique refers to the 
correlation of individuals with respect to their performances on a series of 
tests. The first study to employ Q-technique in psychology was that of 
Stephenson (1936). 
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Shifting now to the presence-absence data of ethnology, Q-technique is the 
correlation of the cultural inventories of a group of tribes; culture traits are 
counted. R-technique refers to the correlation of culture traits; tribes are 
counted. The difference between these techniques was implicit in ethnological 
literature by 1895, at a time when correlation coefficients were still unknown. 
It was in this year that Boas (1895) expressed the numerical interrelations 
among Northwest Coast tribes with respect to their folklore inventories. He 
compared tribes with tribes, and counted folklore elements. This was an in- 
cipient Q-technique. A few years earlier Tylor (1889) had compared the rela- 
tionships among culture traits by counting the numbers of tribes which shared 
each combination of two traits. This was an embryonic R-technique. Other 
ethnological researchers up to 1935 used one of these techniques. Klimek (1935) 
used both techniques and even intercorrelated the clusters obtained from one 
technique with those derived from the other. As Schuessler and Driver (1956: 
497-498) point out, the pragmatic solution is to choose the technique which 
yields the fewer intercorrelations. If you have 25 culture traits and 280 tribes, 
k-technique is indicated. If you have 25 tribes and 280 traits, Q-technique is 
indicated. Cattell (1952a:98) refers to work by Madow which demonstrates that 
R- and Q-technique yield not only the same number of factors but also the 
very same factors when the rows and columns of data are standardized to the 
same mean and standard deviation. Q-technique is the more practical proce- 
dure for the northwest California data because R-technique would require 
intercorrelations among over 2000 variables. For other kinds of correlation 
techniques see Cattell (1952a: 109). 

Factors. The intercorrelations (Phi’s) among the 16 northwest California 
“tribes” are shown in Table 1. The factor loadings, as determined by the 
centroid method of Thurstone (1947), are given in Table 2. Because six pri- 
mary factors, resulting in 96 loadings, are required to “account” for the 120 
intercorrelations among the “tribes,” it would appear that the factor matrix, 
in comparison with the correlation matrix, does not greatly simplify the task 
of classifying the tribes. However, it should be remembered that the important 
thing is not the number of loadings but rather how many of them approach 
zero, since it is the zero loadings which simplify the task of classification. 
In this case 48, or one-half of the loadings (after rotation), approach zero by 
the criterion of .10 or smaller, so that the classification is virtually derived 
from the 48 with higher values. 

The first factor contributes 56 percent to the total communality (h?) and 
may therefore be regarded as the most pervasive influence; the second factor is 
not nearly so powerful as the first, but it nevertheless makes a substantial 
contribution of 23 percent to the total communality. Both of these factors 
overshadow the others, which are relatively weak and restricted in their 
influence. There are also striking differences in the extent to which the 16 
“tribes” are accounted for by the six factors of this analysis (Table 2: com- 
munality column on extreme right). Hupa culture is largely an expression of 
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these factors, while Mattole culture is largely unexplained by them. Since 
common factors do not account for all the variation, a complete explanation 
would demand specific factors in addition. 


TABLE 2. Factor LOADINGS OF SIXTEEN INDIAN TRIBES AFTER ROTATION 


Name of Commu- 
Tribe I II Ill I\ \ VI nality* 
Tolowa 52 — .24 — .07 —.18 03 —.13 38 
Yurok 2 74 04 09 — .23 — .09 —.19 66 
Yurok 1 71 00 —.01 — .26 —.12 58 
Karok 2 72 03 00 06 — .36 05 65 
Karok 1 63 — .04 — .02 — .04 — .24 20 50 
Hupa 2 88 04 — .04 — .09 24 05 84 
Hupa 1 87 00 — .05 08 14 —.10 80 
Chilula 65 —.19 —.11 .27 .09 .56 
Wiyot — .09 — .43 .10 .24 .56 
Van Duzen .60 — .07 — .33 —.10 .03 .48 
Chimariko ian — .52 — .04 — .06 — .05 28 42 
Sinkyone 1 — .62 — .25 .03 .02 .00 
Mattole 09 —.52 — .04 —.17 — .09 00 32 
Sinkyone 2 10 — .64 .10 27 22 .00 55 
Coast Yuki — .08 — .55 44 23 04 — .09 56 
Kato — .02 — .53 .34 28 10 — .02 49 
Proportion of 20 .06 .06 .06 .03 
Total Com- 


munality 


* Possible to compute from rotated matrix if factors remain uncorrelated. 


The first factor may be labeled northwest California culture versus central 
California culture. Al! the ‘‘tribes’’ from the Tolowa to and including the Van 
Duzen (Table 2) have relatively heavy loadings of this factor or, to express it 
another way, possess relatively large amounts of this dimension. The heaviest 
loadings occur among the Hupa, which makes them the most characteristic 
manifestation of this cultural dimension. In the writings of Kroeber, the 
Yurok have been selected as the culture climax of this region. The difference 
is to be explained by the arbitrary limitation of the territorial universe of this 
paper. If the territory was extended farther north so as to include a few 
Oregon “‘tribes,’’ the Yurok would probably have had heavier loadings of this 
factor than did the Hupa. The “‘tribes”’ in the southern and eastern part of our 
universe, from Chimariko to Kato, exhibit smaller loadings of factor I. This 
factor therefore suggests a two-fold classification of the ‘“‘tribes.”’ 
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Factor II may be called central California culture versus northwest 
California culture; it saturates the former but not the latter. The break in the 
series of loadings for factor II comes at exactly the same point as that for fac- 
tor I. Factor II therefore reinforces the dichotomy of factor I. 

Factor III may be labeled Coast Yuki-Kato culture versus Van Duzen- 
Sinkyone culture, but because its loadings are light this is only a minor differ- 
entiation. Factor IV may be called Kato-Sinkyone 2-Coast Yuki culture 
versus Wiyot-Yurok 2 and possibly Tolowa and Mattole culture. Again be- 
cause of light loadings, factor IV tells us little. However, if we consider III 
and IV together, they clearly differentiate Sinkyone 2-Coast Yuki-Kato frora 
all the other “‘tribes.”’ If we now combine the first four factors, we achieve a 
three-fold classification: Tolowa to Van Duzen; Chimariko-Mattole-Sinkyone 
1; Sinkyone 2-Coast Yuki-Kato. These territorial divisions may be called 
northwest California, transitional, and central California respectively. Factors 
V and VI, which are characterized by extremely light loadings, suggest no 
changes in the foregoing classification. This typology is identical with that of 
Kroeber (1939b:425) except for Van Duzen, which is a borderline case and 
not crucial to either scheme of classification. Comparison with Clements’ 
(1954: figure 1) cluster analysis shows the same high degree of agreement, 
again except for the borderline Van Duzen. We contend our grouping of Van 
Duzen with the northwest rather than with the transitional ‘‘tribes”’ is the 
result of a true difference between factor analysis and cluster analysis. We 
further argue that when classifications based on factor analysis and cluster 
analysis differ, the former is to be preferred. 

It is interesting to note that Kroeber’s classification of the tribes in north- 
west California has generally been two-fold (1904:85-86; 1920:151-169; 
1925:903, 916; 1939a:map 6; 1948: figure 41). This broader scheme is sup- 
ported by our factors I and IT. Factors can therefore exhibit two levels of classi- 
fication: a broad classification which may be useful for some purposes, and a 
more detailed one for other purposes. 

Although we have added little that is new with respect to northwest 
California I.dian cultures, we believe that factor analysis can become a 
valuable classificatory tool in all fields of anthropology where large numbers of 
variables are intercorrelated. If Cattell’s (1952a:33) reduction of 200 variables 
to 12 factors (which amounts to reducing 19,900 correlation coefficients to 
2400 factor loadings) is typical of what factor analysis can do, it should not 
be passed up by comparative anthropology.' 


! The authors wish to thank the Graduate School of Indiana University for the grant which 
made this study possible. 
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World Ethnographic Sample 
GEORGE PETER MURDOCK 


Yale University 


HIS paper has two primary objectives: (1) to present a carefully selected 

sample of all the cultures known to history and ethnography, and (2) to 
classify each selected culture according to certain standard ethnographic 
categories. The sample is specifically designed to be as representative as possi- 
ble of the entire known range of cultural variation, so that it may serve alike 
as a rough indication of the quantitative incidence of the tabulated traits 
among mankind as a whole, as a guide to their distribution by geographical 
regions and areas, and as an aid in the testing of scientific hypotheses. 

Regional surveys and the now somewhat outmoded world ethnographies 
tend to stress the distinctive features of particular culture areas without ref- 
erence to universal standards of comparison. Theoretical works, on the other 
hand, typically emphasize the definition and illustration of crucial distinctions 
without recording their actual cross-cultural incidence and geographic dis- 
tribution. The aim here is to combine the distributional and classificatory 
approaches. 

The tabulated data are mainlv from fields in which typological classifica- 
tion has become relatively standardized, namely, basic economy, settlement 
patterns, and social and political organization. To achieve uniformity of 
judgment the author has read and assessed all ethnographic sources himself, 
with the exception of a few classroom reports done by graduate students under 
close supervision. Besides covering the descriptive sources in the languages 
which he himself can use (Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish), he has had access to a number of important sources in Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russian translated by the Human Relations Area Files. 

The most serious problem has been the selection of the sample. At one time 
the author believed that an adequate sample might be obtained merely by 
selecting a large number of cultures from a wide geographic range and avoid- 
ing excessive representation of any particular areas. A test conducted recently 
in a graduate class convinced him that this is not sufficient. In this test the 
major statistical correlations of Social Structure (Murdock 1949) were recalcu- 
lated from two worldwide samples of 300 cultures each, one completely un- 
selected and the other carefully chosen to give precisely equal representation 
to all the culture areas of the world. Though no startling reversals appeared, 
the results from the two samples differed so markedly in enough instances to 
demonstrate the imperative need for a much more systematic sampling pro- 
cedure. 

Random sampling of all the world’s known cultures must unfortunately 
be excluded for several reasons. In the first place, this would result in the in- 
clusion of many cultures for which the descriptive information is very incom- 
plete and in the exclusion, through chance, of a substantial proportion of the 
richest and most dependable ethnographic literature. In the second place, it 
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would yield only a percentage of all the world’s cultures without reference to 
their distribution by types. Areas like Europe and the Far East with a few 
large and culturally homogeneous nations, for example, would tend to be 
heavily under-represented as compared with areas like aboriginal Australia 
with hundreds of discrete but not notably divergent tribal cultures. The sample 
selected by Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg (1915) came to grief on pre- 
cisely this point. Third, purely random sampling would inevitably omit many 
of the truly unique cultures of the world, each the sole known representative 
of a distinctive type, e.g., the Ainu of Japan, the Dorobo of East Africa, the 
Guanche of the Canary Islands, the Inca of Peru, the Tasmanians, the Toda 
of India, and the Yahgan of Tierra del Fuego. 

A truly satisfactory ethnographic sample must obviously be adapted both 
to the quality of the descriptive literature and to the structure of the particular 
universe, which is the known range of cultural variation. It must give repre- 
sentation to every distinctive cultural type and subtype for which information 
is available, even where these include only a single known example. It must 
similarly represent all the culture areas and subareas of the world. It must in- 
clude examples of recorded ancient civilizations, of the contemporary complex 
civilizations of Europe and Asia, of European and African cultures trans- 
planted to other continents, and of acculturated native peoples on the same 
basis as indigenous ethnographic cultures, i.e., approximately in proportion 
to their degree of cultural diversity. All this we have attempted to do. 

Care must be taken, however, to prevent multiplication of examples of any 
particular type. We have thus chosen very sparingly from transplanted 
Europeans (one example for each of the five major colonizing nations), from 
transplanted Africans (the Black Carib, Bush Negroes, and Jamaicans), and 
from strongly acculturated indigenous peoples (the Chamorro, Chorti, Paez, 
and a few others). There are also examples of native cultures which, at the 
time of their first description, had already adopted and integrated important 
elements from European sources, e.g., the horse among the American Indians 
of the Plains and Pampas. In general, however, the data on nonliterate 
societies have been presented as of the earliest date for which information is 
available. European cultures, unless another date is indicated, are categorized 
for some period of political independence during the present century. 

Since the purpose of the tabulation of data is to reveal associations within 
cultures, i.e., what Tylor (1889) called ‘‘adhesions,” care has been exercised 
to record only elements occurring together at the same period of time. A com- 
plication arises in certain cases where the descriptive information is available 
only for a community or other small segment of a larger culture-bearing 
society. Here the author has recorded the information on settlement pattern, 
division of labor by sex, marriage, kin-group organization, and kinship as 
reported for the particular locality but has indicated the economy, social 
stratification, and political organization prevailing for the larger society on 
the assumption that these aspects of a national culture normally form part of 
the actual social context even in the local situation. 
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Our sample is intentionally large enough to enable users with other criteria 
to eliminate, by random or other means, enough cases to produce a sample 
conforming to their own specifications and still large enough for reliable statis- 
tical treatment. For their guidance we must make our own criteria of selection 
explicit. 

The world was first divided into six great regions. Anthropologists cus- 
tomarily recognize five such regions: Africa, Eurasia, North America, Oceania, 
and South America. Of these, however, Africa and Eurasia are characterized 
by a much larger land surface and a considerably greater diversity of cultures 
than the other three. We therefore reduced them to comparable proportions 
by creating a sixth region, the Circum-Mediterranean, and transferring to it 
the northern portion of Africa and the western portion of Eurasia, including 
Europe, the Caucasus, and the Near East. This new area corresponds roughly 
to the core of the Christian and Islamic worlds. Moslem countries east of 
Iraq, however, were not thus transferred, for to have done so would have 
made the new area unduly large and the rest of Asia unduly small. We thus 
arrived at the following six approximately equivalent ethnographic regions: 


Africa, excluding Madagascar and the northern and northeastern portions 
of the continent. 

Circum- Mediterranean, including Europe, Caucasia, the Near East, and 
northern and northeastern Africa. 

East Eurasia, excluding Formosa, the Philippines, Indonesia, and the area 
assigned to the Circum-Mediterranean but including Madagascar and 
other islands in the Indian Ocean. 

Insular Pacific, including all of Oceania and areas like Australia, Indonesia, 
Formosa, and the Philippines that are sometimes but not always counted 
as part of Oceania. 

North America, including the indigenous cultures of this continent as far 
south as the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

South America, including the Antilles, Central America, and Yucatan. 


Each of these regions was next divided into ten smaller areas. Insofar as 
feasible, boundaries between recognized culture areas were observed, but where 
a region included fewer than ten culture areas the larger and more culturally 
heterogeneous ones were split in two, and where more than ten, smaller and 
relatively similar ones were combined. The resulting 60 areas are equivalent in 
only a very approximate sense, for it was considered preferable to reconcile 
their differences in size and complexity by permitting a certain flexibility in 
the number of cultures chosen from each area. Though a quota of ten cultures 
per area was set as a rough ideal, this number was reduced for areas that are 
small, or culturally homogeneous, or deficient in adequate ethnographic de- 
scriptions, and expanded for those that are relatively large or heterogeneous. 
In no case, however, was the number of cultures selected for an area alloweb 
to exceed fifteen or to fall below five. 

Within each area, the selection of representative cultures followed very 
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explicit criteria. The ethnographic literature was ransacked for cases meeting 
the following specifications, and a needed example was omitted only if the 
search failed to uncover any society which both met the specifications and 
was sufficiently well described to merit inclusion. 


1. The most populous society in the area, or, in default of reliable popula- 
tion data, the society occupying the greatest expanse of territory. 

2. The best described culture in each of the other recognizable cultural 
subareas. 

3. An example of each basic type of economy (agricultural, pastoral, fish- 
ing, or hunting and gathering) and of each major rule of descent 
(matrilineal, patrilineal, double, or bilateral) represented in the area, 
even though there might be only a single and otherwise unimportant 
case. 

4. One example from each linguistic stock or major linguistic subfamily 

found in the area. 

. Additional cultures which appeared for any reason to be relatively dis- 

tinctive within the context of the entire area. 


wn 


Besides these positive criteria, two negative criteria were adopted to pre- 
vent duplication of essentially similar cultures. The mere fact of historical 
relatedness does not disturb the author, for the evidence now seems clear that 
societies borrow from one another, much as they invent for themselves, cul- 
tural elements for which they have a need and which are at least reasonably 
consistent with preexisting usages, and that borrowed like invented and tradi- 
tional elements undergo a continual process of integrative modification leading 
to the emergence of new independent configurations. Diffusion negates the 
independence of two cultures only if it has occurred too recently for the integra- 
tive process to have run its course. To guard against the inclusion of such 
duplicate cases, we have wherever possible avoided the selection of two cul- 
tures from the same area that are either (a) geographically contiguous or (b) 
characterized by mutually intelligible languages unless they reveal such major 
differences in either their basic economy, their social organization, or in the 
former instance their languages, as to assure that they have achieved independ- 
ent integration. This has made it necessary to eliminate one culture in such 
well described pairs as Arapaho-Cheyenne, Bena-Hehe, Bontoc-Ifugao, 
Kwakiutl-Nootka, and Swazi-Zulu. Since linguistic relationships are assumed 
to constitute the most reliable index of historical relatedness, we set for all 
areas an absolute maximum of ten societies belonging to the same linguistic 
subfamily. Any area represented by more than ten cultures is consequently 
characterized by linguistic as well as cultural diversity. 

Application of the above criteria has resulted in a total world sample of 565 
cultures distributed as follows: Africa 116, Circum-Mediterranean 78, East 
Eurasia 85, Insular Pacific 99, North America 110, and South America 77. 

Cultural data for so large a sample of human societies can obviously be 
presented, within our limitations of space, only by means of a table and a 
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system of symbols. In Table 1 the selected societies are grouped by regions, 
within the latter by areas, and alphabetically under each area. Societies are in 
some instances further identified by an alternative name, a date, or an indi- 
cation of the particular subgroup described, shown in parentheses, and each is 
located geographically to the nearest even degree of longitude and latitude in 
the first two columns. Other columns, numbered from 1 to 15, present thirty 
items of cultural information for each society in the form of classificatory cate- 
gories represented by symbols. A period or dot indicates lack of information. 
Other symbols consist of capital and lowercase letters, a pair to each column, 
which are defined in the following key: 


Column 1: Cultivated Plants and Domesticated Animals 

C Cereal grains, e.g., maize, millet, rice, wheat, the principal crops or at least as 

important as any other type of crop. 

G_ Agriculture absent, unimportant, or recent, but gathering important. 

© Agriculture absent, unimportant, or recent, and gathering unimportant. 

R__ Roots or tubers, e.g., manioc, sweet potatoes, taro, yams, the principal crops or 
as important as tree fruits and more important than cereal grains. 

T Tree fruits or starches, e.g., bananas, coconuts, dates, sago, the principal crops. 

] Large domestic animals, e.g., buffaloes, cattle, horses, mithun, reindeer, kept 
aboriginally in at least moderate numbers, but not milked. 

m Large domestic animals kept aboriginally in appreciable numbers, and milked. 

o Domestic animals (as defined under | and s) absent or unimportant. 

r Domestic animals (as defined under | and s) not aboriginal but introduced 
through European contact and important and well integrated at the period as 
of which the culture is described. 

s Smaller domestic animals, e.g., donkeys, goats, llamas, pigs, but not larger ones, 
kept aboriginally in appreciable numbers. Lesser domestic animals, e.g., cats, 
dogs, fowl, guinea pigs, are ignored. 


Column 2: Agriculture 

C Codominant, i.e., sharing the position of principal subsistence activity with an 
other such activity. 

D Dominant, i.e., the principal subsistence activity. 

I Important, though not the major subsistence activity. 

© Absent, insignificant, or sporadic as a subsistence activity. 

P Present but relatively unimportant as a subsistence activity. 

a Standard division of labor by sex, i.e., men clear the land and women do the 
cultivation [in Column 3, men herd and women milk; in Column 4, men do 
the major fishing and/or marine hunting and women do the minor shore or 
reef fishing and/or shellfishing; in Column 5, men hunt and women gather | 
For any other distribution of sex participation in a subsistence activity the 
following symbols are employed to indicate the relative importance of the 


sexes in the total activity. 
b Both sexes participate approximately equally in the activity. 
f Females conduct the activity, male participation being negligible. 
g Both sexes participate, but the female share is appreciably greater. 
m Males conduct the activity, female participation being negligible. 
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n Both sexes participate, but the male share is appreciably greater. 
o The activity is absent, unimportant, or recent. 
s The activity is conducted mainly by slaves or members of servile castes. 


Column 3: Animal Husbandry [symbols the same as in Column 2] 
j Column 4: Fishing, Shellfishing, and Marine Hunting [symbols the same as in Column 2] 
Column 5: Hunting and Gathering [symbols the same as in Column 2] 


Column 6: Settlement Pattern and Community Organization 
B- Bands, i.e., migratory or nomadic communities. 
C Compound settlements consisting of a nuclear village or town and outlying 
homesteads or satellite hamlets. 
F Fixed or sedentary settlements whose precise pattern is unreported. 
H_ Clusters of separated hamlets. 
N_ Neighborhoods of dispersed homesteads. 
S Seminomadic communities, i.e., life in nomadic bands during certain seasons of 
the year and in fixed settlements at other seasons. 
V Compact villages or towns. 
a Agamous communities without reported localized clans and without any marked 
tendency toward either local exogamy or local endogamy. 
b | Exogamous barrios, wards, hamlets, or localized lineages where a community 
normally includes several such and is not itself an exogamous unit. 
Clan-communities, i.e., communities which are themselves essentially localized 
exogamous lineages or sibs. 
Demes, i.e., communities which reveal a marked tendency toward local endog- 
amy without being composed of localized exogamous units. 
e Exogamous communities, i.e., those revealing a marked tendency toward local 
exogamy without having the specific structure of clans. 
Absence of localized clans in default of specific evidence on local endogamy or 
exogamy. 


Column 7: Family and Household 


FE Extended families, regardless of whether housed in one or more dwellings, where 
they constitute definite corporate units and are large in size, i.e., normally 
comprising the families of procreation of at least two siblings or cousins in 
each of at least two adjacent generations. 

I Independent families, i.e., familial groupings which do not normally, or other 
than temporarily, include more than one nuclear or polygamous family. 

L. Lineal families, i.e., small extended families normally comprising the families of 
procreation of only one individual in the senior generation but of at least two 

} individuals in the next generation. 

S Stem families, i.e., minimal extended families normally consisting of only two 
related families of procreation (disregarding polygamous unions), particularly 
of adjacent generations. 

¢ Communal households, i.e., occupancy of a single large dwelling by all the fami- 
lies of a settlement or a sizeable segment thereof. 

e Extended family households, i.e., normal occupancy of a single dwelling by an 
entire large extended family. 

| Lineal family households, i.e., normal occupancy of a single dwelling by an entire 

lineal (small extended) family. 
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m Mother-child households, i.e., normal occupancy of a single dwelling by one 
married woman and her children, especially in societies practicing polygyny 
where co-wives typically occupy separate dwellings. 

n Nuclear family households, i.e., normal occupancy of a single dwelling by one 
married couple and their children, including monogamous societies and those 


practicing limited polygyny for which the residence arrangements for co- } 
wives are not specifically reported. 
p  Polygamous family households, i.e., normal occupancy of a single dwelling by an 


entire polygynous or polyandrous family in cases of plural marriages. 

q Qualified polygynous family households, i.e., where co-wives occupy a single 
dwelling if they are sisters, separate dwellings if they are not sisters. 

s Stem family households, i.e., normal occupancy of a single dwelling by a stem 
(minimal extended) family. 


Column 8: Marital Residence {capital letters in the first column indicate normal societal 
profiles; the same symbols in lower case in the second column indicate patterned 
alternatives occurring with sufficient frequency to suggest either the survival of an 
earlier rule or the incipient emergence of a new one; the capital letter is repeated 
in lower case where no such alternatives are reported; a dot in the second column 
indicates that the residence profile is incompletely reported or inferential] 


A Avunculocal, i.e., normally with or near the husband’s male matrilineal kinsmen- 

B_ Bilocal, i.e., either patrilocal or matrilocal with about equal frequency. 

D Duolocal, i.e., without establishment of a common residence, both spouses con- 
tinuing to reside with or near their own kinsmen. 

M_ Matrilocal, i.e., normally with or near the wife’s female matrilineal kinsmen. 

N_ Neolocal, i.e., normally in a new household whose location does not depend on 
the kinship ties of either spouse. 

P_ Patrilocal, i.e., normally with or near the husband’s male patrilineal kinsmen. 

R_ Duopatrilocal, i.e., normally patrilocal after an initial period of duolocal resi- 
dence. 

S_ Sororilocal, i.e., residence with or near the husband’s female matrilineal kins- 
men. Since such residence can occur only in individual cases and cannot pre- 
vail throughout a society, this symbol appears only in the second column. 

U__Uxoripatrilocal, i.e., normally patrilocal after an initial period with or near the 
wife’s kinsmen. 

V__Uxoravunculocal, i.e., normally avunculocal after an initial period with or near 
the wife’s kinsmen. 

W_ Uxorineolocal, i.e., normally neolocal after an initial period with or near the 
wife’s kinsmen. 

X ~~ Uxoribilocal, i.e., bilocal after an initial period with or near the wife’s kinsmen. 

Y Viravunculocal, i.e., normally avunculocal after an initial period with or near 
the husband’s father. | 

Z Duoavunculocal, i.e., normally avunculocal after an initial period of duolocal 
residence. 


Column 9: Marriage 


G General polygyny, i.e., polygynous unions where they are both preferential and 
common (incidence over 20 percent) and are not reported to be either ex- 
clusively nonsororal or preferably sororal. 
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Limited polygyny, i.e., unions of one man with two or more wives where these 
are culturally favored but relatively infrequent (incidence under 20 percent), 
e.g., being mainly confined to men of wealth or high status, and are not spe- 
cifically reported to be preferably sororal. 

Monogamy, plural marriages being either forbidden or nonpreferential and in- 
frequent. 

Nonsororal polygyny, i.e., polygynous unions where they are common but occur 
exclusively in the nonsororal form. 

Sororal polygyny, i.e., unions of one man with two or more wives who are sisters 
where polygyny is preferential and exclusively sororal or where it is general 
and occurs in both forms but preferentially or more commonly in the sororal 
form. 

Limited polygyny when specifically reported to be preferably sororal. 

Polyandry, i.e., unions of one woman with two or more husbands where these 
are culturally favored and involve residential as well as sexual cohabitation. 

Bride-price, i.e., marriages normally involving a material consideration of which 
the principal element is a substantial property payment by the groom or his 
relatives to the kinsmen of the bride. 

Dowry, i.e., marriages normally involving a material consideration of which the 
principal element is a dowry provided for the bride or a substantial payment 
by the bride’s relatives to the kinsmen of the groom. 

Gift exchange, i.e., marriages normally involving a reciprocal exchange of gifts 
of substantial amount between the relatives of the bride and groom or else en- 
tailing a continuing exchange of goods and services in approximately equal 
amounts between the groom or his kinsmen and the bride’s relatives. 

Absence of any significant material consideration in marriage. 

Bride-service, i.e., marriages normally involving a substantial material con- 
sideration of which the principal element consists of labor or other service 
rendered by the groom to the bride’s kinsmen. 

Token bride-price, i.e., marriages normally involving only a small or symbolic 
bride-price as a consideration. 

Exchange, i.e., marriages normally involving a consideration in the form of a 
sister or other female relative of the groom given in exchange for the bride. 


Column 10: Patrilineal Kin Groups and Exogamy 


2) 


Lineages, in the absence of specific evidence of larger unilinear kin groups. 

Exogamous moieties. 

Agamous (nonexogamous) moieties. 

Absence of any unilinear kin groups with the rule of descent in question. 

Phratries, moieties being absent. 

Segmentary lineage organization, i.e., unilinear kin groups of varying genera- 
tional depth where such are specifically attested. 

Sibs, in the absence of specific evidence of moieties, phratries, and segmentary 
unilinear organization. 

Marriage with a parallel cousin [FaBrDa in Column 10, MoSiDa in Column 11] 
allowed but not preferred. 

Marriage with a parallel cousin disapproved but not specifically forbidden. 

Marriage with a parallel cousin forbidden, unilinear exogamy being absent. 

Lineage exogamy, i.e., marriage forbidden with any lineage mate (or with com- 
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parable relatives in the absence of lineages) but permitted with remoter uni- 
linear kinsmen. 

m Maximal extension of unilinear exogamy, i.e., marriage forbidden with any mem- 
ber of the unilinear kin groups of either parent. 

p Preferential marriage with a parallel cousin. 

s Sib exogamy, i.e., marriage forbidden with any member of the same sib (or 
larger unilinear kin group) in the absence of maximal extension. 


Column 11: Matrilineal Kin Groups and Exogamy |Symbols the same as in Column 10] 


Column 12: Bilateral and Bilinear Kin Group and Exogamy 


B_ Bilateral descent, kindreds being unreported. 

D Double descent, kindreds and sections being unreported. 

K Bilateral kindreds reported. In such cases, the rule of descent can be determined 
through examination of Columns 10 and 11. 

M Matrilineal descent, kindreds being unreported. 

P _Patrilineal descent, kindreds being unreported. 

S Double descent with bilinear kin groups or sections. 

a Cross-cousin marriage allowed symmetrically, i.e., with either MoBrDa or 
FaSiDa. 

c Cross-cousin marriage preferred symmetrically. 

d __Cross-cousin marriage disapproved symmetrically but not specifically forbidden. 

f Cross-cousin marriage forbidden symmetrically. 

g Marriage forbidden with any second cousin, cross or parallel, but allowed with 
at least some remoter cousins. 

h Marriage forbidden with any known consanguineal kinsmen, or at least with any 
third or closer cousin. 

m  Matrilateral cross-cousin marriage preferred asymmetrically, i.e., unions pre- 
ferred with MoBrDa, forbidden or unreported with FaSiDa. 

n  Cross-cousin marriage allowed with matrilateral preference, i.e., unions preferred 

with MoBrDa, allowed with FaSiDa. 

0 Matrilateral cross-cousin marriage allowed asymmetrically, i.e., unions allowed 
with MoBrDa, forbidden or unreported with FaSiDa. 

p  Patrilateral cross-cousin marriage preferred asymmetrically, i.e., unions pre- 
ferred with FaSiDa, forbidden or unreported with MoBrDa. 

q __Cross-cousin marriage allowed with patrilateral preference, i.e., unions preferred 
with FaSiDa, allowed with MoBrDa. 

r  Patrilateral cross-cousin marriage allowed asymmetrically, i.e., unions allowed 
with FaSiDa, forbidden or unreported with MoBrDa. 


Column 13: Kinship Terminology |in the case of cousin terms, if the pattern differs by 
sex of cousins or of speaker, that employed by males for female cousins is indicated | 


B  Buryat cousin terminology, i.e., paternal cousins (FaBrCh and FaSiCh) 
equated, and likewise maternal cousins (MoBrCh and MoSiCh), the two pairs 
being distinguished both from each other and from siblings. 

C Crow cousin terminology, i.e., FaSiCh equated with kinsmen of a higher genera- 
tion and/or MoBrCh with kinsmen of a lower generation. 

D_ Descriptive or derivative, rather than elementary, terms employed for cousins, 
or at least for cross-cousins. 
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Eskimo cousin terminology, i.e., FaBrCh, FaSiCh, MoBrCh, and MoSiCh 
equated with each other and distinguished from siblings. 

Equivocal Eskimo terminology, i.e., where sources report a term for “cousin” 
without clearly indicating that Eskimo rather than Iroquois terms are implied. 

Hawaiian cousin terminology, i.e., all cousins equated with siblings or called by 
terms clearly derived from those for siblings. 

Iroquois cousin terminology, i.e., FaSiCh equated with MoBrCh and both dis- 
tinguished alike from siblings and parallel cousins. 

Murngin cousin terminology, i.e., FaSiCh distinguished from MoBrCh and both 
distinguished from siblings and parallel cousins without conforming to either 
the Crow, the descriptive, or the Omaha pattern. 

Omaha cousin terminology, i.e., MoBrCh equated with kinsmen of a higher 
generation and/or FaSiCh with kinsmen of a lower generation. 

Unusual cousin terminology in which ortho-cousins (those of Ego’s lineage) are 
equated with siblings or half siblings, all other cousins being differentiated 
therefrom and equated with one another. 

Unusual] cousin terminology in which the children of aunts are equated, and also 
the children of uncles, both groups being distinguished alike from siblings 
and from one another. 

Unusual cousin terminology in which paternal cousins are equated with siblings, 
while maternal cousins are differentiated therefrom and either equated or 
called by descriptive terms. 

Unusual cousin terminology in which nonmarriageable cross-cousins are equat- 
ed with siblings, while marriageable cross-cousins are differentiated. 

Bifurcate collateral avuncular terminology, i.e., distinct elementary terms for 
Fa, FaBr, and MoBr. 

Descriptive or derivative terminology differentiating FaBr and MoBr from Fa 
and from each other. 

Generation avuncular terminology, i.e., FaBr and MoBr equated with Fa or 
called by identical terms clearly derived from that for Fa. 

Lineal avuncular terminology, i.e., FaBr and MoBr equated with each other but 
differentiated from Fa. 

Bifurcate merging avuncular terminology, i.e., FaBr equated with Fa but MoBr 
differentiated from both. 

Derivative bifurcate merging avuncular terminology, i.e., MoBr called by a dis- 
tinct term, FaBr by a derivative of the term for Fa, e.g., “‘little father.” 


Column 14: Social Stratification 


A 
C 
H 
O 
W 
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Formal age-grades without other significant stratification among freemen. 

Complex stratification into three or more social classes or castes (exclusive of 
slaves). 

Hereditary aristocracy or noble class differentiated from ordinary freemen. 

Absence of significant social stratification among freemen. Purely political and 
religious statuses, e.g., chiefs or priests, are not treated as classes. 

Wealth distinctions of importance, based on possession or distribution of prop- 
erty, without definite crystallization into hereditary social classes. 

Hereditary slavery, slaves forming a distinct social class. 

Incipient or nonhereditary slavery, i.e., where slave status is temporary and is 

not transmitted to the children of slaves. 
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o Absence or near absence of slavery. 
s Slavery reported but without indication of whether or not the status is hered- 
itary. 


Column 15: Political Integration and Succession [for cross-cultural comparability the 
rule of succession, indicated in the second column, is that prevailing for the 
headman of a local community or a near equivalent thereto] 


A Autonomous local communities, i.e., politically independent local groups which 
do not exceed 1500 in average population. 

I) Dependent societies lacking any political organization of their own, e.g., those 
forming an integral part of some larger political system and those governed 
exclusively and directly by agents of another and politically dominant society. 
Colonial governments operating through indirect rule are ignored. 

I. Little states, i.e., political integration in independent units averaging between 
10,000 and 100,000 in population. 

M_ Minimal states, i.e., political integration in independent units averaging between 
1500 and 10,000 in population. 

Q Absence of any political integration even at the local level, e.g., where family 
heads acknowledge no higher political authority. 

P Peace groups transcending the local community where the basis of unity is other 
than political, e.g., derived from reciprocal trade relations, defensive military 
agreements, or a common cult or age-grade organization. 

S_ States, i.e., political integration in large independent units averaging at least 
100,000 in population. 

a Nonhereditary succession through appointment of headmen by some higher 
political authority. 

b  Patrilineal succession where a younger brother is preferred to a son. 

c Councils, i.e., absence of true headmen, political authority at the local level 
being exercised exclusively by a council or other collective body. 

e Nonhereditary succession through election or some other method of formal 
consensus. 

i Nonhereditary succession through informal consensus or personal influence. 

m  Matrilineal succession other than n or y or where preference is unspecified. 

n  Matrilineal succession where a sister’s son is preferred to a younger brother. 

o Absence of any indigenous political authority, as in societies lacking political 
integration even at the local level and in some dependent societies. 

p _ Patrilineal succession other than b or s or where preference is unspecified. 

S Patrilineal succession where a son is preferred to a younger brother. 

y_ Matrilineal succession where a younger brother is preferred to a sister’s son. 


(Text continues on page 686) 
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TABLE 1. THrrty CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS AMONG SAMPLE PEOPLES 


Area and Culture Location 1 10 ll 12 13 14 15 
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AFRICA 
& Khoiean 

Bagielli 12E 2N Go Oo Oo Ig Da Be In Pp Mb LI a Oo Ap 
Bambuti 28E 2N Go Oo Oo Oo Da Be In B. Mo Of Of _ Bf Oo As 
Bergdama 16E 228 Gs Oo Pm Pm Da Bo Im Uu Ss Oa Oa_ Ba Vi Oi A 

Hottentot (Nama) 18E 26S Om Oo Da P la Be Im Uu LIs_ 8s Of Pa Lm Wo Ms 
Kindiga 35E 38 Go Oo Oo P Da Bo Iq Pp Gb O 1) B a Oo Oo 
Kung 21E 208 Go Oo Oo P Da Be In Uu Ms Oa Oa Ba EI Oo As 
Naron 21E 228 Go Oo Oo Oo Da Be Ip Uu To Oa Oa Ba .c Oo As 
Sandawe 36E 5S Cm Da Im Pf Ia Ne In Pu Mb Ss Of Pm Wm Oo Ap 
Xam 22E = 318 Go Oo Oo P Da Bo In Xx Ls Oa Oa Ba He Oo A 

Southern Bantu 

Herero 16E 218 Gm Oo Db Oo Ta Be Lm Pa Gb Qs Ss Dq_ ile Wh Ab 
Lovedu 31E 245 Cm Db Im Oo Pa He Im Pp Sb Pi Of Pn Ie Co Lp 
Mbundu 16E 128 Cl Da Im Pn Pa Ve Im Pa Nb _ Sf Lf Dn Im _ MUHh Lp 
Nyaneka 14E 158 Cm Cb Cm Pb Pm No Lm Yy Gb Of Ps Ma Im « Ln 
Pondo 30E = 318 Cm Cb Cm Pa Pa Nb Lm Pp Gb Sm Of Pf Im Wo Ss 
Shona (Hera) 31E 198 Cm Db Im Pn Ia Hb Em Pu Sb Pm Of Kf On Hs Lb 
Sotho 28E 295 Cm Ca Cm Oo Ia Hb Em Pu Sb Sa Oa Pe _ In Ho Ss 
Thonga 32E 245 Cm Dg Im Pm Ia Hb Em Pa “S&S Si Of Pf On ° Lb 
Tswana (Kgatla) 27E 248 Cm Da Im Oo Im Cb Em Uu_ “Sb _ Sa Oa Pn In Co La 
Zulu 31E 295 Cm Ca Cm Oo Im Ne Lm Pp Gb Sm _ Of Ph Im Co Se 


Central Bantu 


Bemba 31E 118 In Pa Ve Im =~Vv_ Of Ss Ke Im _ Sy 
Chokwe 20E 108 Rs Da : In Im Ve Im Aa Gt Of _ Ss Mn In Hh La 
lla 27E—s:16S Cm Cg Cm Im ia Va Lm Pa Nb Li 8 Dp Im Wh Am 
Kongo 14E 6S Rs me In In Ve Im Aa Nb Of Ss Ma (Cm 8y 
Kuba 22E 58 Cs Da P. Ib Pm Hb I Av Gb Of Se Mg In Hh Lm 
Lamba 28E_ 138 Co Db Oo In Im Ve In Vu Ls Of Ss Mn Im Hs Mm 
Losi 23E 158 Cm Da Im _ In In Ve Im Pm Nt Of Of Kh Hm Ch _  §p 
Luimbe 18E 125 Cl la I. Dm Im Ve Im Pa Gb Of _ Ss Ma In Ay 
Ngoni (Mpezeni) 33E 125 Cm _ iIa Dm Oo Pm Va Im Pm Gb _ Of Of Ba Im Hi Ls 
Yao 36E 138 oS Mm F. Im Im Ha En Ms Io Of SI Me In Os Mn 


Northeast Bantu 


Chagga 37E 38 Cm Db Ib Oo Pm Ne Im Pn Nb_ §&8s Of Pg Om Ho Ma 
Gusii 35E 18 Cm Da Im Oo Pm Ve Im Pp Gb Qm Of Ph m Oo Ac 
Hehe (Iringa) 35E 8S Cm Dg Im P. Pm Ne Im Pn Gb_ 8s Of Pn In Hh Lp 
, Kikuyu 37E iS Cm Dg Im Oo Oo Ne Im Pp Gb Sm Of Ph On Ao Ae 
Kwere 39E 6S a wm Ff. Oo Im V. Im U. Gb oO. 8s M In Os Ma 
} Mbugwe 36E 48 Cm Cn Cm Oo Im N. in Pp Mb LU Ss Df Cn Wo Ae 
Nika (Digo) 39E 4S Rm Dg Im I. Pm Ve Im Pu Gb UL Ss Da In As Mo 
Nyakyusa 34E 98 Tm Dn Im Pn Pm Ve Im Nm Sb Of _ Of Kg Im _ Ai Ma 
Safwa 33E 9S Cm Dg Im I. la Ve Im Pu Gb_ 8s Of rf .m Os M 
Sukuma 34E 38 Cm Dg Im Oo Oo Va Im Pn Nb Si Of Ph Cm Hs Ma 
Equatorial Bantu 
Babwa 25E 3N Ts Da P Pg Im He Em Pp Gb _ Ss 0 P Hm Oi Ms 
Fang (Pangwe) 12E 2N Rs Da Pm In Pm Ve Em Pp Gb_ 8s Of Ph Oo As 
Ganda 32E 1N Tm Da Im Im Pm Ne Im Pn Gb Sm Of Pf Im _ “Hs Sa 
| Kpe (Kwirl) 9E 4N RI Dg I Pf Im Vb Im _ Pa Nb Si Li Dh m Wi As 
Lesa (Sakata) 18E 38 Rs Da P Ib Pm Ve Im Ap Nb Of Si Mf m Oh Mm 
Luba (Bena Kalundwe) 26E 8S Rs Da P In In Vb Im Pp G UL Of Pf m Hs’ La 
Mongo (Nkundo) 20E 0 Rs Da P In Pa He Em Pa Gb _ 8s Ol Pf Cm = Ol Mb 
Nsaw 11E 6N Cs Dg I Oo Pm Vb Lm Pp Gs Sm Of Pf Hs Lp 
} Nyoro (Kitara) 32E 2N Cm Ia Dm P Pm Ne Lp Pp Nb Sm Of Pf On Ch 8 
Poto 22E 2N Os Pf P Dm Pm Ve E. Pp Gb Lm Of Pf Hm Wi Ap 


— 
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Guinea Coast 
Ashanti 
Bete 
Bijogo 
Dahomeans (Fon) 
Ga 
Ibibio (Efik) 
Ibo (Ezinihite) 
Igbira (Panda) 
Kissi 
Mende 
Serer 
Tenda (Coniagui 
Vai 
Yako (Umor) 
Yoruba (Ibadan) 


Western Sudan 


Awuna 

Birifor 

Bozo 

Dogon 
Foutadjalonke 
Kabre 
Konkomba 
Lobi 

Malinke (Mandingo 
Mossi 

Senufo 

Susu 

Tallensi 


Nigerian Plateau 
Bassakomo 
Chamba (Lekon) 
Dera 
Fulani (Djafun Bororo 
Gbari 
Gure 
Jukun 
Kadara 
Karekare 
Margi (Kalba) 
Matakam 
Mumuye 
Ndoro 
Tiv 
Wute 


Eastern Sudan 


Azande 
Banda 
Baya 
Bongo 
Dilling 
Ingassana 
Koma 
Lugbara 
Mangbetu 
Mesakin 
Shilluk 


Tullishi 


THIRTY CULTURAL 


Location 1 
2W iN Rs 
7W 6N Rs 
16W 11N Cl 
2E 7N RI 
0 6N Cs 
8E 5N Rs 
7E 6N RI 
7E 8N Rs 
10W 9N Cl 
11W 8N Cs 
14N Cm 
13W 13N Cl 
11W 7N Cl 
8E 6N RI 
Rs 
2W 11N Cl 
3W 10N Cl 
5W 14N Co 
3W Cl 
13W 1IN Cm 
1E 10N Cl 
0 10N Cl 
4W 10N Cl 
10W 12N Cl 
2W13N Cl 
6W Cl 
13W 10N Cl 
1IN Cm 
7E 8N Cl 
12E 8N Cs 
12E 10N Cl 
) 12E 7N Om 
7E 10N Cl 
9E 10N Cs 
10E 8N Cs 
8E 10N Cs 
11E 12N Cl 
13E 11N Cl 
14E oN Cs 
12E 9N Cl 
11E 7N Cs 
9F 7N Rs 
12E 5N Cs 
27E 5N Co 
22E 7N Cs 
16E 6N Rs 
29E 7) Cs 
30E 12N Cm 
34E 11N Cm 
34E 10N Cs 
31E 3N Cm 
28E 3N To 
30E 11N Cm 
32E 10N Cm 
29E 11N Cm 
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CHARACTERISTICS AMONG SAMPLE PEOPLES (Continued) 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
Db OP. Im Pm Vb Lm Zp Nb Sl Ss Don Dm Ci 
De P. Pb Im Vb Lm Pp Gb Li Of Pf Oo 
Dn la Pa In Mm Mo Of LI Mf .¢ Os 
De Ib Pm Pm Vb Em Pm Gb_ 8s Oa Pa Dn Ch 
[n Dm Oo Cb_ Dp Gb Id Od Pn 
Db Pm Ib Ib Vb Im Pp Nb Li Of Pf Dd Ah 
Dg i. Pn Pm Hb Em Pp Gb Qm Of Ph Od Hh 
Dn P. In Pm F. Em Pp Ns Lm Ol Pg Om _ Hs 
Db Im Po Pm Vb Em Pp OG “SI 0. Pm Hm Oh 
Db If Imn Cb Lm Pm Nb Lf Oa Km Hn 
Dn Ib la Pm Na Em Pa Nb Of Ss Mf .¢ Ch 
Db Ib Oo Ia Va Im Yp Is Oa SI are Ao 
De if. A P. Va Em Pp Nb “Sf Of Pf Om Ws 
Dg P. Oo Im Vb Lm Nb Li Sl Dp Im _ Ai 
Dn Pg P. Pm Vb Ee Pp Gb Sm Of Pf Hg Ci 
Dn Pb Pm Hb Em Pp Gb _ 8s Hm Os 
Dn Im Pb Ib Ne Ss Pa Gb Mi Dq Cm _ Oh 
In Oo Dm Pm Vb _ CE. Pp Nb Sa Oa “Pa A. 
Db Im Oo Ib Vb Ep Pp Ie Wi Oo Pf In Oh 
Cn Cb P. Pm Cb Em Pp Nb Lp Oa Fa =Im_ (Ch 
Dg _ iI. Pm i. N. Im Pp Gs UL Of Pf Oo 
Db Im Pn Pa Ne Lm Pp Ns _ Si Oa Pa In Oi 
Dn Im Pb Pa No _ Ip Pa Gs Of Ni Mq Cm Oi 
Dn Im Pm “Pa Va Em Pp Nb 5S Of Pd Ie Ch 
Dn Im Oo Ia Ne Im Pp Nb_ IL Of Pg Mn Ch 
Dn P. Pm_ Ia Vb Em Pa 8s Of P. Ob 
Dn i. P. rs Vb Em Pp Nb Si Of Pc Im Ch 
Dn Im Oo Pa Ne Lm Pp Nb Sm Ol Pf Hn Oi 
Dg iI. Im Pm Hb Lm Pm Nx Si Of Pf os Oo 
Re P. Pm Vo Ln Pa Ub Li Df Hs 
iI. I. Pm Vb E. Pa Ili Li D. Hm 4H. 
Ps Db Oo Pa Be Im Pr Gb Li Of Pe In Ws 
Dn i. P. I Vb Em Pp Ns UL Of Pf On’ Hs 
Db P. Oo iI. Hb Ln As Lo Of Mg Hm Oi 
Db Im Im Im Vo Em Ap Lb Od Od Kd Hg Hi 
Db P. Pg Im Vb Lm Pa Gs Sm Of Ph Om As 
Db I Oo P. Hb Em Uu Nb _ Of Pf Hn Hs 
iI. P. P. Hb Lm Pa Nb SI Of Pg Hm Hs 
In Oo P. Ne Lm Pp Lb Sm _ Of Pf On O 
Db it. Oo Pm Hb Lm Uu Nb SI Of Pf Hm Os 
D P. P. As Ise Of LI Mc Cm _ Hs 
m i. Pn Im Ne Em Pa Nx Qi Of Pf Hn Oh 
Dg Pb Pb _ Ia Ve Em Pa Nb _ Of Pf n Hh 
Da Oo Pg Im Ne Im Pn Gb Sm _  O. Pf Dm Hi 
De «COP Oo Im Ne Im Pp Gx _ 8s Of Pf Os 
Da Pf Ib In Ve Im Pp Nb _ Of Pg Oh 
Db P. Pm Im _ Ve Pp Gb _ Pf Oo 
Db In Oo ila Hb Im Rr Nb_ Of Pa Dn 
Dm iI. Oo Oo Hd Ln Ba Ms Of Of Kg Hm 
Db P. I. Pp Lx Of Pf 0. 
Cg Cm Oo Oo He Em Pp Gb_ 8s Of Pg % Oi 
Da Oo In la N. Im Pp Nb Ll Of Pf Hm Hb 
In Oo Pa Hd Im Ap ULb Of S&S Mh Ws 
Db Im _ i. Im Hb Im Pr Sb Qs_ Of Ph Dm Ch 
Db In Oo Pa Hd Im Pp Lb Lf Sl Df Wn =.s 


15 An 
Upper 
Se Acho 
Ap Bari 
My} Didi 
Sp Dink 
Ab Doro 
Pp Lang 
Luo 
Lp Mass 
Mp Nan¢ 
Lp Nuer 
Ly Suk ( 
My Turk 
Al 
An 
Sp Horn & 
Afar 
Amhi 
Ab Beja 
Ap Bogo 
Ap Galla 
Ab Traku 
Sp Kafa 
Uo Kons 
Ac Kuna 
An Soma’ 
Mp Tigre 
Mp Moslem 
L Budu 
Ap Fur 
Hause 
Kabal 
Mp Kaner 
Mp Songh 
Mb Sonin| 
Ai Wolof 
Ms Zenag: 
Oo 
Lp Sahara 
Pp } Berabi 
M Mzab 
Lp Siwans 
Ap Teda ( 
Ap Tuareg 
An 
Mp | North Af 
Mp Ancien 
Barabr 
Berabe 
Is | Egypti 
AP Guanet 
As Kabyle 
Ai Riffians 
Mp Shawiy 
As Shluh ( 
Ap Ulad N 
As 
Lb (Southern | 
Mo Albania 
8p Athenis 
Ap Basques 


| 
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TABLE 1. THrrTY CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS AMONG SAMPLE PEOPLES (Continued) 


15 |° Area and Culture Location 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 1 ii 12 13 4) 15 
Unper Nile 
Se Acholi 32E 3N Cs Dn iI Oo ila Vo Im Pp Nb oO. P. On Ap 
Ap } Bari 32 5N Cm Ib Dn Oo Oo Nb Im Pu Nb Sm Of Ph Om Ho As 
My} Didinga 34E 4N Cm Ia Dm Oo Im Hb I. Pn Nb O. P.... Ai As 
Sp Dinka 29E oN Cm Ib Da Im Ia Sb Im Pu Nb Ss Of Pg Dn Ws Pi 
Ab Dorobo 36E 0 Go Oo Oo Oo Dn Be Ln Pp Mt Li Of Pf Om Ao Ac 
Pp Lango 33E 2N Cm Ca Cm Oo P Ve Sm Pp Nb Sm Of Ph Om Ai As 
’e Luo 34E 18 Cm Db Im Ib Pm He Lm Pp Gb Sm Of Pf Om Oc As 
Lp Masai 36E 28 Om Oo Da Oo Oo Ba Im Np Nb Sm Of Ph tm Ao Pe 
Mp Nandi 35E 0 Cm Cg Cn Oo Oo Na Im Pa Lb SI Of Kf Om Ao Pe 
Lp Nuer 32E 8N Cm Ib Da In Pa Se Lm Un Nb Qm Of Kh Dn Oo Po 
Ly Suk (Plains) 36E 1N Om Pa Dn Oo I. Be Em Pp Gb Ss Of Pf Bm Ao Pe 
My Turkana 35E 4N Cm _ If Da Pm Ia Be Im Pn Gb Sm _ 0O. Pf Dm Ao Oo 
Al 
CIRCUM-MEDITERRANEAN 
Sp Horn & Ethiopia 
Afar 42E 12N Om Oo Db P Oo Be Lm Pp Nb Q O. Pe De Hh Mp 
Amhara 38E 12N Cm Dn Ia Oo Oo Ve In Pn Mo Of Of Kh Vi Ch S. 
Ab Beja (Bisharin) 35E 20N Om Pf Dm Oo Oo Sd Ip Uu Lb Qp Oa Pa D. Oo Mp 
Ap Bogo 38E 16N Om P Dm Oo Oo Se Im Pp Lb .. Oo. P. a Hh L. 
Ap Galla (Boran) 39E 3N Om Oo Da Oo Oo Be Lm Pp Gb Ms Of Ph De As Mp 
Ab Traku 35E 48 Cua Ce Cm Oc P.N. ti. Pp Gb Ss oO. P. Dn Oo Ap 
5p Kafa 36E 7N Rm D In Oo P. No Ip Pp Gb _ Of Pf Fn Ch S. 
Uo Konso 38E 5N Cm Db In Oo Oo Va Sm Pn Io &8s. 0. r, Ao Mp 
Ac Kunama 37E 15N Cm Db In Oo P. Vo Im P. Lb Of Lf Mg .. Oi Ac 
An Somali (Mijertein) 49E 9N Om Oo Db Oo Oo Be Lm Pp Nb Qs Of Pf De Wh Ie 
Mp Tigre 39E  16N Om P D. Oo Oo Sa E. P. Lb Qa Oa Pa Dn Hh Lp 
Mp | Moslem Sudan 
L Buduma 15E 13N Cm iI. 1. Pp Nb .a Oa Pa In Os A. 
Ap 7 Fur 24E 12N Cm Db Ia Ib Pm Va Em Mm Lb Oa =«<.f Mr Hm Cs_ 8s 
Hausa (Kanawa) 9E 12N Cm Dn In Oo Pm Vd UL. Pn Nb Sp Oa Pa Hg Ch _ Sa 
Kababish 30E 16N Om Oo Dn Oo Oo Bd Em Pu Nb Qp Oa Pa De Wh Lp 
Kanembu 14E Cm Db la I. Pm Va I. Pp Nb La Oa Pa .n Ch UL. 
Mp Songhai 1W 17N Cm Dn i! Pm Va_ In Pp Lb Id 0O. Pa In Ch Lp 
Mt Soninke 9W 15N Cm Dn i! Ge PF. Vd Lm Pp Nb Sa Oa Pa Ch .p 
Al Wolof 17 15N Cm Dg iI & Oo Vo Lm Pp Nb Of Lf Mp Ch «sSz« 
Ms Zenaga (Mbarek) 7W 16N Cm Dm Im Oo Oo Va Ln Pp Mb Qa Oa “Pa Ch Lp 
Oo 
Lp Sahara 
Pp } Berabish 5W 20N Om Oo Dm Oo Oo Bd In Pp Lb Qp Oa Pa De Ch Ms 
M Mzab 4E 33N Ts Dm Pb Oo Oo Vb In Pn Mb 8. 0. P. ~ Os Me 
Lp | Siwans 26E 29N Tm Dm I. Oo Oo Vd Li Pp Mb Sa Oa Pa De Ws Me 
Ap b Teda (Tibesti) 17E 2iIN Tm Is Dn Oo Pm Se Lm Pp Lb Q Of Pf FL Ch Pp 
Ap Tuareg (Antessar) 5W 17N Cm _ Is Dm Oo Pm Bo In Pa Mb Oa La Me Id Ch Me 
Am 
Mp | North Africa 
Mp | Ancient Egyptians 31E 30N Cm Dn Im P. Oo Vo In Np Mb Oa Oa Ba... Ch_ 8. 
Barabra 31E 21N Cm Dm I P. Oo Vd iI. Uu Gb Qa Oa Pa Dn Ws Do 
Beraber (Serruchen) 4W 33N Cm Im Da Oo P. Sa Ln Pp Mb Q oO. P. “ Wo Me 
Is f Egyptians (Silwa) 33E 25N Cm Dm In P. Oo Vd WU Uu Lb Qp Oa Pa De Co Se 
AP F Guanche 16W 28N Cm Db I! Im Oo Vo Ee OP. Mb Oa... Ma Ho Mm 
As : Kabyle 4E 36N Cm Db I Oo Oo V. En Pp Lb Qa Oa Pa Oi Le 
Al Riffians 4W 35N Cm Dm Ib P. Pm Vb Lp Pn Lb SI Oa Pa Wo Me 
Mp Shawiya 7E 35N Cm Dn Ia Oo Oo Vd Ll Pp Mb .p Om Pa... Dz 
As | Shluh (Mountain) 9W 30N Cm Dm Im Pa Pa Vb Li Pp Mb LU O«. P. De Oo Me 
Ap F Ulad Nail 5E 34N Om Pm Da Oo Pm “Sd Pp Nb Qp Oa “Pa WwW. Lp 
As 
Lb {Southern Europe 
Mo Albanians (Northern) 20E 42N Cm Ib Dm Oo Oo He Ee Pp Lb Ss Oa Pa Ec Wo Ms 
Sp F Athenians (450 B.C.) 24E 38N Cm Dm I. Im Oo Ca En Pn Md Pa Oa Pa EL Ch Se 
APF Basques (Labourd) 1W 43N Cm Dn I. Im Oo Ca Ss Bn Md O<. O. B. EL Co De 
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TABLE 1. THIRTY CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS AMONG SAMPLE PEOPLEs (Continued) 


Area and Culture Location 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ~ 9 10 ll 12 13 14 
Southern Europe (continued) 
French (Provence) 4E 44N Cm Db Ig Im Oo Vd _ Pn Md Od Od Kd El Co 
Italians (Sicily) 13E 38N Cm Db Im Im Oo Va In Pon Md Of Of Bf EI Co 
Romans (100 A.D.) 12E 42N Cm Dm I. Im Oo Va_ In N. Md Oa Oa Ba Dn Ch 
Spaniards (Andalusia) 6W 37N Cm Dn Im Oo Oo Va In Nn Mo Oa Oa Ba_ El Co 
Overseas Europeans 
Americans (New 
England) 72W 42N Cm Dm Im Im Oo Ca In No Mo Od Od Kd El Co 
Argentinians 62W 328 Cm Cm Cm Oo Oo Ca Ln Pn Md Oa Oa Ka E Co 
Brazilians 
(Bahia, 1650) 39W 128 Rm Ds _ Ps _Z Pm Ha Li Po Md Oa Oa Ba El Wh 
French Canadians 72W = 47N Cm Dn Ia Im Oo Va In Np Md Od Od Kd _ El Co 
Transvaal Boers (1850) 28E 16S Om Ps Dm Oo Pm Na Ln Pn Md O. 0. B. Fl Wi 
Northwest Europe 
Danes (Lolland) 11E 55N Cm Db Ia Pm Oo Ca In No Mo Oa Oa Ba Ed Co 
Dutch (Anlo) 7E 53N Cm Dn In Pm Oo Va Li Bn Mo Oa Oa Ka El Co 
English (1600 A.D.) 0 52N Cm Dn Ia Im Pm Va In Np Mo 
Germans (Prussia) 14E  =53N Cm Dn Ia Pm Oo Va_ In No Md Oa Oa Ba El Co 
Icelanders (1100 A.D.) 20W 64N Om Po Da Im Oo Na Ll Po Md O. O. B. Dd Hh 
Irish (County Clare) 9W 53N Rm OD. Im Pm Oo Ca_ Ss Po Md Of Of Kg Ed Co 
Lapps (Lainiovuoma) 21W 68N Om Oo Db In Im Se In Ub Ms Od Od Kd Ee Wo 
Eastern Europe 
Bulgarians 
(Dragelevtsy ) 23E 43N Cm Db _ Ib Oo Oo Va La Pa Mo 0. 0. B. De Co 
Cheremis 48E 56N Cm Db iT. Oo Pm Va_ In Np Md Of Of Bg... Wo 
Czechs (Hana) 16E 50N Cm Db If Oo Oo Ca Ss Pn Md Od Od Kd EI Co 
Finns 25E 64N Cm Dn Ig Im Oo Na In Nb Mo Of Of Bf Ec Co 
Hungarians 20E 47N Cm Db I. Pm Oo Nd Li Pp Mb Of Of Bf El Co 
Hutsul 24E 49N Cm In Da Pm Pm WNd In Np Md Of _ 0. K. El Wo 
Lithuanians 24E 55N Cm Dn Ig Pm Oo Va Li Po Md Of Of Kf El Co 
Rumanians 26E 45N Cm Db Im Pm Oo Hd In Np Mo Of Of Bf El Co 
Russians (Soviet) 37E 56N Cm Do Ib Pm Oo Va In Nb Mo Of _ Of Kf El Ci 
Serbs (Orasac 20E 44N Cm Db Ig Oo Oo Cb UL Po Md Li 0. P. He Co 
Caucasia 
Armenians 45E 40N Cm Dn Ia Oo Pm Va En Pp Mb Of Of ' Bf Ec Co 
Chechen 46E 43N Cm Cn C. Oo Pm Ve UL Pp Ss Oo. P. = 
Circassians (Cherkess) 42E 44N Cm Cn C. Oo Im He UL Pp Nb_ 8s Oo. P. El Hh 
Georgians 45E 42N Cm Db _ In Pm Pm Ve UL Pp Md Lf Of Pf Ed Cs 
Kalmyk 
(Baga Dorbed) 46E 46N Om Oo Da P. Pa Be En Pn Lb Qs Of Ph On UH 
Osset 44E 43N Cm Ca C. Oo Pm Ve Ee Lb_ Oa Pa Hh 
Seythians (450 B.C.) 40E 45N Om Ps Dm I. B. E. P. G. 8. 0. Hs 
Svan 43E 43N Cm Ca C P. Im Ve Ee Pp Mb S&S oO. P. H 
Near East 
Babylonians 
(2000 B.C.) 45E 32N Cm Dm I. I. Oo Vd Bn Mb O. B. Ch 
Bedouin (Rwala) 37E 33N Om Oo Dm Oo Pa’ Bd Ip Pp Nb Qf Of Kf De Wh 
Hebrews (800 B.C.) 35E 32N Cm Dn I. Pm Pm _ “YV. L. Pp Nb Qa Oa Pa Ec (Gs 
Kurd (Rowandus) 45E  37N Cm Dn Is Pm Pm Vd Ep Pp Lb Sp Oa Pa De Ho 
Lebanese (Munsif) 386E 34N Tm Dm I. P. Oo Vd Ln Pn Mo Qf Of Pf De Co 
Turks (Anatolia) 30E 38N Cm Dn Ia Pm Oo Vd_ 8s Pn Lb Oa _ Of Kr De Co 
EAST EURASIA 
Middle East 
Afghan (Pushtun) 68E 33N Cm Dm In Oo Oo Fd WU Pp Lb Qp Osa Pa EI Ch 
Hazara (Urazgani) 67E 32N Cm Cm Cn Oo Oo Sd LI Pp Lb Qf Oa Pa ro Co 
Iranians 52E 33N Cm Dn Ia P. Oo Vd El Po Lb .p Oa Pa De Ch 
Om Pm Dn Oo Pm OB. Pp Lb 0. P. De Hs 


Lur (Bakhtiari) 48E 


33N 


Pre 


D 


Okin: 


Himala 
Abor 
Buru: 
Dard 
Lepel 
Nepa 
Tibet 


North 4 
Aryar 
Beng: 
Bhil 
Ho 
Kol 
Oraor 


Santa 


South 
Baiga 
Bond 
Chene 
Coorg 
Gond 
Keral: 


13 Ar 
Middl 
Se Nur 
(as 
Sinc 
Taji 
Centra 
Bur 
Dag 
& Ka: 
Kha 
D\ Mor 
De Tur 
Uz 
Arctic 
Aint 
& Chu 
& Gily 
& Gok 
ln Ket 
Kor 
Osty 
Sam 
Yak 
Yuk 
I East A 
Cant 
& Chin 
Ch'i 
D Japa: 
§ Kore 
Lolo 
& Man 
Miac 
Mine 
& 
I 
| 
& 
M 
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TABLE 1. THIRTY CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS AMONG SAMPLE PEopPLEs (Continued) 


\rea and Culture 


Location 
Viddle East (continued) 
Nuri (Kafir) 71E 36N 
Qashgai 52E 30N 
Sindhi 68E 25N 
Tajik (Mountain) 73E 37N 
Central Asia 
Buryat 104E 52N 
Dagor (Botaha) 125E 49N 
Kazak 70E 48N 
Khalka (Narobanchin) 97E 48N 
Monguor 100E 39N 
Turkmen (Merv) 62E 38N 
Uzbek (Kongrat) 60E 43N 
Arctic Asia 
Ainu (Hokkaido) 144E 44N 
Chukchee (Reindeer) 177E 66N 
Gilyak 142E 53N 
Goldi 132E 47N 
Ket 90E 2N 
Koryak (Maritime) 164E 62N 
Ostyak (Southern) 74E 62N 
Samoyed (Yurak) 75E 68N 
Yakut 125E 65N 
Yukaghir 145E 72N 
Rast Asia 
Cantonese 113E 23N 
Chinese (Shantung) 118E 37N 
Ch'i-tan (1000 A.D.) 118E 42N 
Japanese 136E 35N 
Koreans 127E 38N 
Lolo 1022E 27N 
Manchu 126E 45N 
Miao 107E 26N 
Minchia 100E 26N 
Okinawans 128E 26N 
Himalayas 
Abor 95E 28N 
Burusho 75E 37N 
Dard (Shina) 73E 35N 
Lepcha 89E 28N 
Nepalese (Kiranti) 87E 27N 
Tibetans (Central) 91E 30N 
North & Central India 
Aryans (800 B.C.) 75E 30N 
Bengali (Western) 88E 23N 
Bhil 74E 22N 
Ho 85E 22N 
Kol 85E  24N 
Oraon 8E 23N 
Santal 87E 24N 
South India 
Baiga 81E 22N 
Bondo 82E 18N 
Chenchu 79E 16N 
Coorg 76E 12N 
Gond (Hill Maria) 80E 21N 


Kerala (N ayar 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 9 10 11 12 13 i4 15 
Cm Dg Im Oo Pm V. Is Pp Gb Sm OO. Pf Wh Ms 
Om Oo Da Oo Pm Be... Pp Mb Q O.. P., ne H. Sp 
Cm Dm Im Oo Oo Vd WU Pp Lb Lp 0. Pa Dn Co OD. 
Cm Cg Cn Oo Pm “S. Li Pp Lb Qa Oa Pa : Hh Ms 
Om Oo Da Oo Ia_ Se E. Pp Lb Ss Osa Po Bn Hs Mp 
Cm Dn Ila Pm Im Ve UL Pp Mb _ §&s Of Pd ie Wo Do 
Om Oo Da Oo Se Li Pp Nb Of Ph Oc Hh Sp 
Om Pm Da Oo Pm 5S. Sn Pn Mb Qi Of Kf On Ho Is 
Cm Db Ia Pm Pm Nb Pp Se 0. Pan Hs Ms 
Cm Dm Ia Oo Oo Ve Ep Pp Lb Qi 0. Pm Me Hs_ Is 
Cm it. Dn iI. Pm_ 58. Li Pp Gb Qa Oa Pe Oc H. L. 
Go Oo Oo Dn Ia Vd Im Bn Go Oa Oa Ba FL Oo Dp 
Ol Oo Dn Im Ia Ba Im Um Ns Oa Oa Ba E Wi Ai 
Go Oo Oo Dm Ia Sa Ip Pp Sb Ss Of Pm Im Oo Oo 
Os Pf P. Db Im Ve Wi Rp .b Ss Oa Po .c Os Dz 
Ol Oo Pm Im Dn “5S. In Pn Mb 0. P. Oo Oo 
OL Oo Im Dn Ia Vo Li Um Is Of Of Bf E Wi Ai 
Oo Im Dm Im I. Pp 7b Oa Pa Oz. Ws A. 
Ol Oo Dm Im Im =°8. Ip Pp Lb 38s Oa Pm Fi Wo A. 
Ol Oo Dn Im Im_ Se Is Pp Gb Qs Oa Pa On Ws Lp 
Oo Oo Oo Im Dm Se_ &s Mu Is Of Of Bf Oi Ai 
Cl Dn Ig Poh Oo Ve Is Pp Lb Ss Oa Pa He (Ci Di 
Cl Dn Im Pm Oo Vb Li Pp Md Ss Oa Pa De Co Sa 
Om Pf Do Im Pm E. Pn 0. Ch Sp 
Cm Db In Im Oo Va Ss Pn Mo Oa Oa Ba EL Co Se 
Cl Db I. In Oo Ve Ss Pn Mo Ss Of PF Ee Gi Si 
Cl Db lb Pb Pm Ve Lm Pp Lb Ss Of Pe Dd Hh As 
Cl Dn Ib Pf Oo Ve Ee Pp Mb Ss Oa Pa_ Ie Wi De 
Cl Db Ib Pb Pm Ve Li Pp Lb Sse Of PF Md Oo... 
Cm Db In Im Oo Vd UL Pp Lb La Oa Pa Ue Co De 
Ri Db Ib Im Oo Vd_ Ss Pn Mo Sd Od Pd E Ho De 
Cl Db iI. Pm Ip Pp Gb Wh Ae 
Cm Db Im Oo Oo LI Pp Lt Ss Of Pf Hm L. 
Cs Db Im Oo Pm Va UL. Pp Nb_ 8s Of Pf In Co L. 
Cm Db iI. Oo Pa Ne UL Pp Mb Ss Of Pg Hn Wh ODs 
Cm Db In Oo Oo V. Em Pp Gt He Cs’ 
Cm Db Ib Oo Pm F. Sp Pm Yb_ 8s Oa Pa Fe Sa 
Cm Dg iI. Oo Pm Ve EL Pp Gb SI Of Kg Hm C._ Sp 
Cm Dm Im Im Oo V. E. Pp Lb Sm Of Pg He Co OD.-. 
Cm Db iI. Pb Pa Ne Ip Pu Nb Sm Of Pf - Co Ds 
Cm Dn I. Im Ve Ep Pp Sb O. Pd Ie Ho Sa 
Cm Dn In Oo Oo Ve Ip Pp Lb Of Of BE He Co Di 
Cm Dn In Pm Po Ve_ In Pp Lb 8s Of Pf He Ci Me 
Cl In Ia Ve Lo Pm Lb Sm PF De Oo Ms 
Co Db Oo Ib la Fe Ip Pp Gb 8s Of Pa Ie Oo A. 
cl Db it. Pf Oo Ve Ip Pp Ib Ns O. Pa_ ie 
Go Oo Oo Pm Db Se En Bb Mb Ps Of Pn In Oo Ai 
Cm Dm In Pm Pm N. Ee Pp .o Ss Of Pa Ch Sp 
Cs Db Ve Ee Pp Sb Ps Pe Ie Wo Mp 
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TABLE 1. THrrtTy CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS AMONG SAMPLE PEoPLEs (Continued) 


Area and Culture 


South India (continued) 
Tamil (Tanjore) 
Telugu (Shamirpet) 
Toda 


Indian Ocean 


Andamanese 
(Akar-Bale) 
Antandroy 
Merina (Hova) 
Nicobarese 
Sinhalese (Kandyan) 
Tanala (Menabe) 
Vedda 


Assam & Burma 
Ao (Chongli) 
Burmese 
Chakma 
Garo 
Kachin (Jinghpaw) 
Karen 
Khasi 
Lakher 
Mikir 
Palaung (Katur) 
Rengma 


Thado 


Southeast Asia 


Akha 

Cambodians 

Lamet 

Malay (Trengganu) 
Muong 

Selung 

Semang 

Thai 


Vietnamese 


Philippines & Formosa 
Aeta (Bataan) 
Atayal 
Hanunoo 
Ifugao 
Kalinga 
Manobo 
Subanun (Sindangan) 
Tagalog 
Tagbanua 
Yami 


Western Indonesia 
Balinese 
Batak (Toba) 
Dusun 
Iban 
Javanese 
Kubu (Ridan) 
Maanyan (Siong) 


Location 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 y 10 11 12 13 14 
79E 11N Cm Dm I. Oo Oo Va Pp Md _ Pe Im _ Co 
79E 18N Cm Dn I. Oo Oo Va Ll Pp Id §&s Of Po Im _ Co 
77E 12N Om Oo Dm Oo Oo Se Ip Pp Yd _ Ss De Im _ 
93E 12N Go Oo Oo Ca Ca _ Sa In Bb Mo Of Of Bf El Oo 
45E 258 Rm Ig Dm In Oo 7 Em Pp Gb Sd Of Pd Le Hh 
46E 198 Cm Db Im Pg Oo Vd Em Pp Gt Sp Ol Pd Hg Hh 
94E 7N Ts Dn Pf Im Im Ha In Mp Lo Of Of Bf Fl Wo 
80E 7N Cm Db (UC. Pm Oo Fa In Pm Md Lf Of Pe In Co 
47E 228 Cm Db Im In Oo Vb Em Pp Nt Si Ol Pe Id Hh 
81E 8N Go Oo Oo Im Da _ “Se Li Mm Mo Ss Mc le Oo 
94E 27N Cl Db I. Pm Pm Vb In Pp Mt Ps OF Pf On Wh 
95E 20N Cl Db I. Im Oo Vd In Mn Md Oa Oa Ba HI Cs 
92E 23N Cl Db 1. Oo Pm Ve .. Pu WU Of Pg De Hh 
91E 26N Cl Db_ iI. Oo In Vb Ee Mm So 0O._ §&s Mn .. Os 
97E 26N Cl Db 1. Oo Pa Vb Li Pp Lb Qi Of Pm Om _ Hh 
97E 17N Cl Db_ it. Ib Pm Va In Mm Mt Oa La Ma El Wi 
92E 26N Cl Db iI. P. lm Vb Ls Mm Mo Of 8 Md In C. 
93E 22N Cl Db iI. Im Im Va _ In Pp Mb Sd Oa Pm Hm Hh 
93E 26N Cl Db_ iI. P. m LI Pp Lo Ps_ Pm 0. 
97E 23N Cl iI. Oo Oo Va (Ip Pp 58. 0. P Ww. 
94E 26N Cl Db iI. Pm Im Vd Im Pn Lb Ps_ Oz. Pm Oc Wo 
94E 25N Cl iI. In 8 Pp Lb_ 8s 0. Pm Om Wi 

100E 21N Cl Ib Pb In Va Ip Pp lb U Of Pf Ie Oo 
105E 12N Cl Db In Im Oo V. In Ww Lb Oa Oa Ba El Ch 
101E 20N Cl Db Ib Oo Ia Va Ep Up Lb_ 8s Of Po Mm Wo 
103E 5N Cl Db Pb Im Oo Na In Un Ib OO. O. Ka Hi Ci 
105E 21N Cl Db iI. Ib Pm Vc Ee Pp Lb Sm Of Pd... Ho 
98E 12N Go Oo Oo Dn Pn Ba In Nu Mo O. OO. B. Fl Oo 
102E 5N Go Oo Oo Im Dn _ Be In Uu Of Of Bf Hl Oo 
100E  15N Cl Ib Im Oo Vd_ §&s Mp K. Hl Ch 
107E 17N Cl Dm In Oo Va Li Pm Nt Ss Of Pf He Ch 
INSULAR PACIFIC 
1200E 15N Ro Da Oo Pn In 8. In Lb Oa Oa Ba Oo 
121E 24N Cs Dg P. Im Im Ne_ Pp Mb _ Of Pg Hi Ho 
121E 13N Cl Db In Po In Hd Ep Mm Ts Of Of Kh El Oo 
121E  17N G Pg Im Ha In Bb Mb Of Kh Hg Wh 
121E  =18N Cl Da iI. Po In Hd In Mp Mo Of Of Kg Wo 
126E 8N Cs Dg P. P. Pm Ne _ In Uu Lb Of Of Bh Hi Oi 
123K 8N Cs Db P. Oo Pm Na In Xw Lb Oa Oa Ka Hi Oo 
121E_ 14N Cl Db iI. In Oo Va In Hg Co 
119E  10N Cl Db I. Po Pm Cd Im Mm Tt Od Od Kd Eg Hi 
122E 22N Rs Db Pf la Oo Va In Pp Mo Of Of Kf Oo 
115E 8S Cl Dn In Pm Oo Vd Em Pm Lb La Oa Pa £#E Hi 
99E 2N Cl Dn In Oo Oo Va UL Pm Lb §&s Of Pm Xg_ Os 
117E 6N Cl Db Ib 2. Pm Vd_ Ie Up Mb Of Of Bh HI Wh 
112E 2N Cs Db i. In Po Va_ Ie Xb Ms Oa Oa Ka Ed Ob 
110E 78 | Db iI. Im Oo Va In Bn Lo Od Oa Ba El Co 
103E 38 Go Oo Oo I. Da_ B. In Xx Ls Of Of Bg Oo 
115E 18 Cs Dn P. Pm Pm Vd In Mp Mo 0. 8. M. h 


Area a 


Western I 


D Menta¥ 
Dp NP; 
Ac Minang 
Alfur (\ 

Vo Alorese 
Belu 
Sa lli-Man 
Al Kei Isla 
Macass: 
Me Rotines 


A. @ Sumban 

Tanimb 

Tobelor: 

Qo Toraja | 


Lg Australia 


Aranda 

Ms Dieri 

As Karadje 
My Kariera 

Ms Murngit 
Ac Tasman 
L Tiwi 

Ap Wongait 


As Yiryoror 
Yungar 


4h Guine 


Si Arapesh 
As Banaro 
Sp Kapaukt 
Ms | Keraki 
Oo Kiwai 
Oo Kutubu 
Se Mailu 
Se Miriar 
Orokaiva 
Waropen 
Wogeo 


Oo BMicronesia 


Ap Chamorr 
Oo Gilbertes 
Oo ialuk 
Oo Kusaians 
Al Marshall 
Nauruan 
we Palauans 
Pi Ponapeat 
Ae Trukese 
Yapese 
Si WE 
Ap {ua 
Ms & Bougainy 
Aj Buka (K 
Se Dobuans 
4 Malaitan 
M. Manus 
Nakanai 


_ 
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TABLE 1. THrrtTy CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS AMONG SAMPLE PEopPLes (Continued) 


5 rea and Culture Location 1 8 9 0 2 128 64 
pen Indonesia (continued) 
D Menta weians 
Dp N Pageh) 100E 38 Rs Dg P. In Pm Vb In Pp Ms Ul Oa Pa Fe Oo Oo 
Ac | Minangkabau 101E 18 Cl Db i. Pn Oo Vb Ee Dd le Of Ps Me Hm Wo Ae 
Pastern Indonesia 
Alfur (W Ceram) 129E 38 To Dg Oo Oo Im _ Vz In Pu Lb If Of Po - 3 Mp 
Alorese (Atimelang) 125E 8S Cs Dg P. Oo Ce In Pp Lb Of Of Bf H. Wi A. 
Mp Belu (Mountain) 126E 9S Cl Db Ib Oo Oo Hb Ep Mm Gb Of Ss Mn Hm Ch Mm 
‘a lli-Mandiri (E Flores) 123E 8S Cs Db P. la Pm_ Pu Lb Ss 0. Pn H. Sp 
Aj Kei Islanders 133E 6S DD. P. Pm_ Vz En Pp Mb _ 0. Pm ‘ Oh Ap 
} Macassarese 119E 5S Cl Dn Im Im Oo Hd In Mp Mb Of _ Of Kf El Ch Lp 
Me Rotinese 123E 118 Cl Db it. P. Oo V. Ip Pp Oa Pe In Hs M. 
Sumbanese (Eastern) 120E 108 Cl Da_ i. Oo Pm Ne_ 8s Pp 8s Of Hh Mp 
é Tanimbarese 131E 8S Rs Dg Pf Im Im Va LI Uu Lb WU Of Pn Hm Hi As 
Tobelorese 128E IN Cs Db Ia Pm Ve Ee Pm Mb Of Of Bf Di 
0  Toraja (Bare’e) 121E 28 Cl Db tI. Oo Im Va Ee Mm Mb Od Od Bd Hi Ws Ae 
Australia 
Mm Aranda 134E 248 Go Oo Oo Oo Da _ Be _ Ip Pp Mm Ms_ Im Oo As 
Ms Dieri 129E 288 Go Oo Oo P. Da Be Ip Pp Ms Ms_ Sf Im Oo Ap 
Karadjeri 122E 188 Go Oo Oo Da Ia iI. Pp .o Ms Ms_ So m Qo A. 
My  Kariera 11I8E Go Oo Oo Im Da Be Ip &x Ms Ms_ Se Im Oo Ap 
Ms Murngin 136E Go Oo Oo Ia Da Be Ip Uu 8s Ms Ms Sm Mm As 
Tasmanians 428 Go Oo Oo If Da Be In P. L.. Oo Uo 
Tiwi 131E 128 Go Oo Oo I. Pa G. 8s Dq Oo A. 
ip | Wongaibon 146E 3258 Go Oo Oo P Da Be In Pp Tx Ms Ms Sf Im Oo Ap 
——«Yiryoront 1422E Go Oo Oo Im Da_ Be _ Ip 8o Ms_ Of Pm M. Oo Ai 
Yungar (Pibelman) 11I5E 86348 Go Oo Oo In Da Be _ Ip Pp G. Ms De Im Oo A, 
Guinea 
i Arapesh 144E 48 Rs Db Pf Oo Pm Hb Ip Pp Go Ns Of Pf Oc Oo Oo 
is Banaro 145E 48 Rs Dg P. Pm Pm Hb _ In Pp Mx 8s 0. Pe Hm Ao Oo 
p . Kapauku 136E 4S Rs Db If Ig Pm Ve UL Pp Gb 8s Of Pf Im Wo Pi 
fs! Keraki 1W2E = 98 Rs Db PF Pa Pm Ve Ip Pp Gx Ms Of Pa Ie Oo Ab 
Kiwai 143E 9S Ro Db Oo Ia Pm Vb Ec Pp_ Ss Of Pf Id Oo Ae 
Kutubu 143E 6S Ts Db Pf Pa Pm Va Ee Pp Gb Sm Oo Oo 
Mailu 149E 108 Rs Db P. la Pa Vb Li Pp Mg Ss 0. P. Mm Oo Oo 
Miriar 144E 108 Rs Df P. In Oo Ve Ip Pp Lx Sm Of Pf Um Oo Oo 
Orokaiva 148E 98 Rs Da Pb Pa Pn Va Im Pp Lb _ 0. Pa Im Oo Ai 
; Waropen 137E 28 Ts Ch Pm Cm Pm Vb Ee Pp Ig SI 0. Pm Im Oi Oo 
Wogeo 144E 38 Rs Db P. Pm Pn Vb_ Ip Pp Go WU Ms Dd i. Oo Oo 
BMicronesia 
P Chamorro (Saipan) 145E 15N Cr Db a Oo Oo Vo In Nn Mo Of Of Be El Wo De 
ho Gilbertese (Onotoa) 175E 28 To Cb Oo Ca Oo Ws Ke Pp 8b LI Of Kh Hg Wi Ae 
lfaluk 147E 7N Ts Db P. la Oo Vb En Mm Mo §s Kf Hm Oo Ae 
K Kusaians 163E 6N To Dn Oo la Oo No Im _ Pp Lo Of SI Ma Hg Ho M., 
7. Marshallese (Bikini) 165E  12N Ts Cm P. Ca Oo Vd En Ms Io Of Ss Mc Im Oo Do 
© © Naurvans 167E 18 To Db Oo Ia Pa N. LI Mm Go Of Ss Ke Im Hi Ay 
4 Palauans ; 135E 7N Ro Dg Oo Im Oo Ve El Yp Lb Of Ss Mh He Ho My 
Ponapeans 158E 7N Ro Dn Oo In Oo Na In Ma Lo Od _ 8s Me Cm Ho Mm 
. Trukese 152E 7N Ts Cb Pf Ca Oo Hb Ee Ms Mo Of Sm Mf Cg Oo Am 
' Yapese 138E 9N Ts De Pf Im Oo Na En Pa Mo IL Ss Di Cm Co M. 
Western Melanesia 
p & Aua 143E 28 Rs In P. Da Pm Va Im Dd So Oa La Ma .. Oo Ms 
is fF Bougainville (Siuai) © 155E 68 Rs Db Pf Pb Pm Hb Ip Yb Gb Of 8s Mn Hm Wo Ai 
i Buka (Kurtatchi) 154E 58 OP. la la He Im Bb Of Ss Kg Im Ho An 
Dobuans I51E 108 Rs Db P. Im Pm Ve_ In Vm Mo Of S&S Mf Im Oo Oo 
Malaitans 161E 9S Rs Db P. la la Va In Pp Lb Of Of Bg Im _ Oo As 
Manus 147E 28 Os Oo P. Dn Oo Vb In Pp Me Im WL Df Ce Wo Ap 
Nakanai (Western) 151E 5S Rs Db If la Pm Hb Li Yp Gb Of S&S Mc In Wo Oo 
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TABLE 1. THtrRTY CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS AMONG SAMPLE PEOPLES (Continued) 


Area and Culture Location 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
Western Melanesia (continued) 
New Ireland (Lesu) 153E 38 Rs Ca Pf Ca Pm Hb Im Mm Lb _ Of Ms Mf Im_ Oo 
Rossel! Islanders 154E 128 Ts Dg P. Im Pm Vo In Pu Lb 0O. Ss Mf Cm Wo 
Trobrianders 1I51E 8S Rs Db Pf la Oo Ve In Ap Ile Od Ps Mp Cm _ Ho 
Ulawans 161E 108 Rs De P. Im Oo Ho In Po Lb Of Of Kf Hm Oo 
Eastern Melanesia 
Ambrym (Ranon) 168E Rs Db I. Oo Vb Pp Tx Sm Om Wo 
Banks Islanders 
(Mota) 168E 148 Rs OD. In Im Oo Vb_ Ip Ay Sb Of Ms Mf Cm Wo 
Espiritu Santo 
(Tismulun) 167E 165 Rs D. i. Oo Ve ia Pp -b Of Ss Mp Hm Wo 
Lau Fijians 179E =188 Rs la Pa Ve Li Pm_ So 0. Pe In Ho 
Loyalty Islanders 
(Lifu) 167E Rs In Oo Ve Em Pp Gb_ Of Pg Hm Hs 
Malekulans (Seniang) 167E 78 Rs Db In Im Oo Ve_ Ip Pp Sb Sm_ Of Pg Cn Wo 
New Caledonians 
(Ajie) 165E 225 Rs Dg P. Qo Ve .. Pp Gx _ 5s O. Pe Im _ Oo 
Rotumans I77E = 188 Rs Dm P. Im Oo Vb_ iI. Ms Of Li Mf Hg Oo 
Tannese (Whitesands) 168E 20S Ff Oo Ve Ip Pp Sb Id Od Pe Im Ho 
Vanua Levu 
(Nakoroka) 179E =—:178 Rs Dn P. I Pa Ve Ll Pm Lo Lf Ms Df Im _  0o 
Western Polynesia 
Ellice Islanders 178E 8S Ts Ca P. Ca Oo Vo UW B. Lo Of Of Kf Hg Oo 
Kapingamarangi 155E IN Rs Cf P. Cm Oo Vd Ln Bb Mo O. O. K. Hg Oo 
Ontong-Javanese 160E 5S To Cg Oo Cm _ Oo Va Ke Mp Lo Lm Lf Dh Hm Wo 
Pukapukans 166W 118 Ts Cf Ca Oo Va _ In Pp Mo Lf Nl Kg Eg 
Rennell Islanders 161E 118 Ro Dn Oo Im Oo No En Lo Of Of Be In Ho 
Samoans (Manua 170W 148 Ts Dg Pn la Oo Va Ee Bx Io Of Of Kg Hg Ho 
Tikopia 168E 125 Ro Cg Oo Ca Oo Ha In Pp Ge §& Of Kf Hm Ho 
Tokelau 172W 9S Ts Im_ P. Da Oo Vd En Mu Io Of Of Kg Om _ Oo 
Tongans 174W 208 Rs Dn Pm Ia Oo Va Ep Pm Io Of Of Kd Hm Ho 
Eastern Polynesia 
Easter Islanders 109W 278 Ro Dn Oo In Oo Vo UL Pm Lo Of Of Bf Hg Hi 
Hawaiians 156W 20N Rs Cm P. Ca Oo Vo El Bb To Od Od Kd Hg _ U4Hh 
Manihikians 160W 108 To C. Sse Ge Ve Pm Lo Oa Oa Ka Hg _ Ho 
Mangaians 158W 228 Ro Df Oo Ia Oo Ne Ll Pm Go Of Of Kg Hg Hi 
Maori (North Island) 175E 35S Ro Dn _ Oo la In Va Ee Bb Go Of Of Kf Hg Hi 
Marquesans 140W 98 Ts Dm P. In Oo Na Ip Ph Yo Of Of Ke Hm Oo 
Raroians 142W 168 To Cn Oo Ca Oo Na En Ba Wo K. Hg Oo 
Tahitians 152W 185 Ts Dn P. la Oo Vo Ee Bb Of Of Kf Hg Ho 
NORTH AMERICA 
Arctic America 
Aleut 167W 54N Oo Oo Oo Dn Ia Va Ee Um Gs Oa Oa Ba En Uh 
Caribou Eskimo 96W 64N Oo Oo Oo Im Dn Sd (“Ip Pm Gb Of i Of Bf Ee Oo 
Carrier (Upper) 124W 54N Oo Oo Oo Cn Ca Sa Ll Mu Sb_ Of Ps Mc Ie Hh 
Cree (Attawapiskat 83W 53N Go Oo Oo Dm Ia Sa Ip Um_ Ss Of Of Be_ Ie Oo 
Kaska 128W 59N Oo Oo Oo Db Ia In Mm Ms_ Of Ms Mm Ce _ 
Kutchin 140W 67N Oo Oo Oo Cb Cm Se Pm lo M. He Wi 
Naskapi (Northern) 70W 58N Oo Oo Oo |! Da Ba Ip Bb Ix Of Of Be_ Ie Oo 
Nunivak Eskimo 166W 60N Oo Oo Oo Db Im Va UL Uu Lo Id Od Pa Ic Wo 
Polar Eskimo 70W 78N Oo Oo Oo Dn In Sa In Bn Mo 0O. O. B. Ee Oo 
Slave 1200W  61N Oo Oo Oo In Dm Sa Ip Mm Ss Of Of Bf He Oo 
Tanaina 144W 62N Oo Oo Oo Dm Ia Va UW Ua Nb Of Ms Mg Ie Ho 
Northwest Coast 
Alsea 124W 44N Oo Oo Oo D I. Ve LI Pm Lb Of Of Bf He Hh 
Bellacoola 127W =52N Go Oo Oo Dm Ia Va WU Pm Ng Of Of Kf He Wh 
Eyak 145W 61N Oo Oo Oo Dm Ia Va Li Va Gs Of Ms Ma _ Ie Hi 
132W 54N Go Oo Oo Dm Ia Ve Ul Va Ls Of Ms Mq Ce’ Hh 


Haida (Masset) 


15 
Worthwe 8 
Ai Nootks 
Ms Puyall 
Ma Quileut 
Ap & Stalo 
Takeln 
Tlingit 
Ac Tolowa 
Yurok 
Ai | 
Californie 
A. Atsuge 
Mb. Diegue 
Luisenc 


Maidu 
Ms Miwok 


(Cen 
Ms Pomo 
M. © Shasta 
As Tubatu 
Wappo 
Wintun 
Yana 
Yokuts 
M. & Yuki 
As 
A, ‘Great Basi 
As © Havasu 
Hukund 


Ms Klamat 
Ap © Kutenai 
Mp; Paiute 


ls (Surp 
Shivwits 
Shoshon 
As (Whit 
ls Shusway 
As Sout! 
Mb| Sinkaiet 
Ms Tenino 
Ms © Ute (Vir 
As Walapai 
Ms Washo 
Wishrarr 
ain 


\s Blackfoo 
Oo Cheyenn 


An Comancl 
Ai Crow 
Oo Gros Ver 
As Karanka 
Ai Kiowa 
Oo Sarsi 
Aj Teton 
As 
Caddo 
Al Pox 
Ap Menomir 
Ay Miami 
Ay BB Ojibwa (( 


| 


> 
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) TABLE 1. Tuirty Cu 
15 4rea and Culture Location 
Northwest Coast (continued) 
Ai Nootka 125W 49N 
Ms § Puyallup 122W 47N 
Mof Quileute 124W 48N 
Ap Stalo (Halkomelem) 122W 49N 
Takelma 123W 43N 
Tlingit 134W 58N 
Ac Tolowa 124W 42N 
Yurok 124W 41N 
Ai | 
California 
A. Atsugewi 121W 
Mb Diegueno (Southern) 116W 32N 
Luiseno 117W 
Ms, Maidu (Mountain) 121W 40N 
Ms Miwok 
(Central Sierra) 120W 38N 
Ms — Pomo (Clear Lake) 123W 39N 
M. — Shasta (Eastern) 123W 41N 
As Tubatulabal 118W 36N 
Wappo 122W 38N 
My} Wintun (Nomlaki) 122W 39N 
Yana 122W 40N 
Yokuts (N Foothills) 120W  36N 
M. & Yuki 123W 40N 
As 
A. ‘Great Basin & Plateau 
As Havasupai 112W 36N 
4s) Hukundika 112W 42N 
Ms Klamath 122W 43N 
Ap © Kutenai 117W 50N 
Mp; Paiute 
Ls (Surprise Valley) 120W 42N 
Shivwits 114W 37N 
Shoshone 
As (White Knife) 117W 
ls Shuswap 
As Southeastern) 120W 52N 
Mb|  Sinkaietk 120W 48N 
Ms © Tenino 121W 45N 
Ms & Ute (Uintah 110W 40N 
As Walapai 113W 35N 
Ms Washo 120W 39N 
Wishrain 121W 46N 
Naina 
As Blackfoot (Siksika) 109W 51N 
Oo Cheyenne 104W 39N 
An Comanche 100W 33N 
4j Crow 108W 45N 
Do Gros Ventre 109W 49N 
As Karankawa 96W 29N 
Aj Kiowa 101W 37N 
Mandan 101W 47N 
Sarsi 110W 54N 
Teton 103W 43N 
Caddo (Hasinai) 95W 31N 
Fox 89W 45N 
Menomini 88W 46N 
Miami 86W 40N 
49N 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 oc) 10 11 12 13 14 15 
Go Oo Oo Dn Ia Ve Ee Pm Sg Of Of Bg Hl Ch Ms 
Go Oo Oo Cn Ca Va Ee Pm Gb Of Of Kf HM Hi Ai 
Go Oo Oo Dm Ia Ve Ee Pp Gb Of Of Be | Hs A. 
Go Oo Oo Dm Ia Ve Ee Pm Gg Of Of Bg Hi Hh Ap 
Go Oo Oo IT. Da_ Se Pp Gb Of Of BE Me Ws Oo 
Oo Oo Oo Dm Ia S& UL Aa Lo Of Ms Mr Ce M4Hh An 
Go Oo Oo Cm Ca Ip Pm Gb Li Oa Po Ie Wis Ai 
Go Oo Oo Cm Ca Ve LU Pu Gb Of Of Bh HI Wo Oo 
Go Oo Oo Im Da _ “Se Ip &t Of Of Bh Ee Wo As 
Go Oo Oo Oo Da Se Ip Pu So &~ Of Pe Ie Oo As 
Go Oo Oo I. Da_ Se Ip Pp Sb Li Of Pg Ie Oo Ap 
Go Oo Oo Pb Dn Se Lp Pu Ss Of Of Bg Ie Wo Ms 
Go Oo Oo P. D. Ve Ip Pu So Ms Of PE Om Oo As 
Go Oo Oo Im Da Va UW Bb Lo Of Of BEF Oc Wo An 
Go Oo Oo In Da Ve UL Pm Lb Of Of Beg Ie Wi Mb 
Go Oo Oo In Da Sa In Pu Mb = Of Bg He Oo As 
Go Oo Oo Im Dn Sd LU Bb Mo Of Of Bh Cece Oo Ai 
Go Oo Oo In Da Ve In Uu Lo Of Pf Oc Wo As 
Go Oo Oo In Da Sa Li Up So Of Of Bg Ee Wi As 
Go Oo Oo Cn Cn Sa Em Uu Gb Ms_ Of Pe He Wo Ab 
Go Oo Oo Cn Ca Ha In Up le Of Of Bh He Wo As 
Co Dm Oo Oo Ia Sd Ep Uu It Of Of Beg Ie Oo Ap 
Go Oo Oo MI. Dn Sd UL Bb So Of Of Bh Hn Oo As 
Go Oo Oo Dn Ia Sa Li Pp Tb Of Of Bh He Wi Pi 
Go Oo Oo Dm Ia So En Xx Io Of Of Bh He Oi Al 
Go Oo Oo Pm Da_ “Sa Ip Xx 8s Of Of Bh He Oo Ap 
Go Oo Oo Oo Da Sa Ip Bb To Of Of Kg He Oo Ai 
Go Oo Oo Pm Da Se In Mp Ilo Of Of Be Ie Al 
Go Oo Oo Dn Ia Sa LU Pp Ge Of Of Be HM Oi As 
Go Oo Oo Cn Ca Sd Iq Bb So Of OF Kh He Wo As 
Go Oo Oo Dn Ia Se Ss Pm Gg Of Of Kg He Wi Ps 
Go Oo Oo Ib Da Sa Ip Mm So Of Of Bh He Oo As 
Go Pm Oo Oo Da Se Ip Um Ilo Of Of Ba_ ie Oo Ap 
Go Oo Oo Pb Dn _ Sa In Mp Lo Of Of Bh He Oo As 
Go Oo Oo Dm Ia Sa L Up Go Of Of Bh He Wh Pp 
Or Oo Im Oo Dm Be Ep Pm Sb Of Of Bh Hl Wo = Aiji 
Gr Oo. Im Oo Da Be Ep Mp So Of Of Kh Hm Oo Mi 
Or Oo Im Oo Da Bd Ep Bb So Of Of Bf Hm Oi Pp 
Gr Oo Im Oo Da Be Iq Pp So Of Pm Mf Cm Oo Mi 

it Oo Im Oo Da Be Ip Pu Sb Of Of Bh Hm Oo Mi 
Go Oo Oo Cm Cn Bo In Uu Is 0. 0. B. i Oo Ap 
Or Oo Im Oo Dm Be Ln Pm To Of _ Of Kf Hm Wo Mi 
Cr Df Pm Im Im_ Mm 0. Ms M. Cm Me 
Or Oo Im Oo Da Be Ip Pu Sb Of Of Bf Hl Oo Mi 
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Co Df Oo Oo In So LI Xx Ss Ss Of Kh Om Os Ms 
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Co Df Oo Oo la 8. I. Pp Sg Ss Of Pf Om Os Mp 
Go Oo Oo I Da Sa Ip Um Gs Ss Of Pe Ie Oo Af 
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TABLE 1. THrrRtTy CULTURAL 


Area and Culture 


Location 


Prairie (continued 
Omaha 
Oto 
Pawnee (Skidi 
Shawnee 
Wichita 
Winnebago 


Eastern Woodlands 
Cherokee 
Choctaw 
Creek 
Delaware (Munsee 
Huron 
Iroquois 
Micmac 
Natchez 
Penobscot 
Timucua 


Yuchi 


Southwest 
Acoma 
Chiricahua 
Cochiti 
Cocopa 
Hopi 
Isleta 
Jemez 
Maricopa 
Navaho 
Taos 
Tewa 

(San Ildefonso) 

Western Apache 
Zuni 


Northwest Merico 


Huichol 
Opata 
Papago 

Seri 
Tarahumara 
Yaqui 


Central Merico 


Aztec 

Chinantec (Ijitlan) 
Huastec 

Mazatec 

Mixe (Western) 
Popoluca (Sierra) 
Tarasco 

Totonac 

Zapotec 


Central America 
Black Carib 
Cakchiquel 
Chorti 
Cuna 
Guaymi 
Lenca 
Maya 


108W 
108W 
106W 
115W 
111W 
107W 
107W 
113W 
110W 
106W 


106W 
110W 
109W 


104W 
109W 
112W 
112W 
107W 
110W 


99W 
96W 
9R8W 
100W 
95W 
95W 
101W 
97W 
96W 


sow 
o1W 
soW 
78W 
83W 
SSW 
90W 


14N 
18N 
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CHARACTERISTICS AMONG SAMPLE PEoptes (Continued) j 

2 3 6 7 & © 

Ce Pm Ib Cm So _ Ip Mu To Ms Of Pg Om Oo Miskit 


Ig Pm Pm Dm Sd Ip Um Tb_ P. Om Ho 
Df Pm Oo In Sd Es Mu So Of Of BE Cm Ci Mp Métal 
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Goajiro 
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Df Oo Im la Vb Ee Mm Mo _ Of Ss Mf Im Wo Mz 

Df Oo Im la Vb Ee Mm Mo Of Ms K. Im Oo La 


Arawak 
Bush N. 

(Sara 
Camara: 


Da Oo I. I. V. Ee Mm Ilo 0. Se M. Cn Ho 
Db Oo Ib In Vo. Ip Nu Go O. Ss M. Cg Oo & a 
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Dn Oo Oo Pm Vd_ Ee Mp Mo Of Sm Mf Cm _ 00 An Warrau 
Oo Oo Oo Da Ba Ep Mm So Of Of Bh He Oo 4j ) sruro 
Dm Oo Pm Im Vd UL Mw Mo Of _ §&s Mg Hm Oo 4i —_— 
Db Oo I. In No In Uu Is Sm Of Pg Ie Oi Aj 
Dm Oo Oo la Va Ee Mm Mo Of Sm Mg os Oo \ Apalal 
Dm Oo Oo Pm Vd In Nn Mo Of Of Bh HI Oo aj (<*wabit 
Dm 0o Oo Im Vd In Nb Mo Of Sm Mg El 0o Am) undur 
In Oo Im Da Va Ip Pp Lo Ss Of Ph He Oo Mp Palikur 
Ib Oo Ia Ha Em Mm So Of Sm Mg Im Oi Ai Tapirape 
Dm Oo Oo Im Vd In Nw Mo Of Of Bg El Oo de Waite 
Dm Oo Oo Im Vd In Nn Mo Of Of Bh El Oo ke poe de 
Ig Oo Oo Da Sd Em Mp Ts Of Ps Mh Ie Oo Ann 
Du Oo Oo Pm Vd Ee Mm Mo Of Sm Mf Cm Oo ach Sie 
Jivaro 
Dn I. Pm Im Ho Ep Bb lo O. O<. B. 
Dn Oo P. I. Vo In .. Mo O. B. Ee Oi 
Dn Oo Oo Ia Se LL Pp So Of Of Bg He Oo Ae “co | 
Qo Oo D. I. So En Pp Mb Of Of Bf He Oo Ap 
Dm _ Ib Oo Pa Nd Ip Wm Ts Of Of Kf He W 
Dm Oo 1 Im Va E. Pp lo Of Of Bh Hi Oo Ag 
pus 
Dn Oo Im Pm Va Im Pp Io Of Of BE Hl Cif “ meg 
Dm Pf Oo Pa Hd Se Pp Mo Ll Of Ph Hd .. Defi 
Dm Oo Pm Im Va In Pp .. 0. B. Hn 
Dm Oo Oo Pm Va In Pp Lo Of Of Bh HI D. Bos 
Dm Oo Oo Pm Nd In Pu Mo O. O<. B. HM... = 
Dm P. Pm Im Vo Iq Np So Of Of BF HI i 
Dm Oo I. Pm Vo LL Pp Lo Oa Oa Ba De H. 88 Bile Par, 
Dm Oo Im Im Vo... lo Of Of Bf HI Co 
Dm Oo P. P. Va In Pp Ile OF OF Bh He C D “ nile 
SOUTH AMERICA Mapucl 
Ona Shell 
> Tehuelche 
Dg Oo In Pm Vo In Nw Mo Of Of Ba Im 0 Da Tahean 


Dn Oo P. Pm In Uu Ms_ Ss Of P. Hm Mi 
Dm Po Pm Pm Cd Lo Bb Ms Od Od Bd Ho 
Dn Oo In Pm Vd_ Ee Mm Ms Od Od Bd HI Ws Me 


Ab 
Da Oo I Im_ Ee Mm Ss 0. Ss M Hs M 
Dm Oo Pm Im Vd Ip Ww Go 0. 0. B. .. Ho 
Dm Oo I. Im Ca In Un Ms Li Oa Po Hn ‘¢ Ms a 


96W 41N Cr 
95W 40N Cr 
100W 42N Cr 
85W 37N Co 
98W 34N Cr 
88W 44N Co 
36N Co 
SSW 33N Co 
84W 33N Co 
75W 10N Co 
78W 44N Co 
77W 13N Co 

65W 46N Oo Oo Oo Ca Cm Sa In Uu Ms Sf Of Pg HI Oo 

91W 32N Co Dg Oo Im In Vo Li Up Go Of Of Bg Ee Co 

68W 45N Co Ig Oo Bs Dn Sa In Mu Is Of Of Bf Ke Oo 
82W 27N Co 
36N Co 
35N Co 
31N Go 
36N Co 
32N Co 
36N Co 
35N Co 
36N Co 
33N Co 
37N Cr 
37N Co 
36N Co 
a 34N Co 
35N Co 

23N Cr 
29N Co 
31N Co 
29N Go 
28N Cr 
Co 
19N Co 
18N Cr 
22N Co 
20N Co 
17N Co 
18N Cr 
19N Co 
20N Co 
17N Co 
16N Ro 
14N Co 
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TABLE 1. Toirty CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS AMONG SAMPLE PEOPLES 


Location 


Miskito 
Talamanca (Bribri) 
Treltal 


M Cagaba 
Callinago 


yoajiro 
Jamaicans (Modern) 
Motilon (Iroka) 


Li Taino 


An 
Arawak (Locono) 
Bush Negroes 
Mn? Saramacca) 
M Camaracoto 
y_ Carib (Barama River) 
Guahibo 
Panare 
Wapishana 
Warrau (Winikina) 
Yaruro 


wer Amazon 
Apalal 
Cawahib 
Mundurucu 
Palikur 
Tapirape 
Waica 


Iaterior Amazonia 

he 

Cashinawa 

Chama 
Cocama 
Jivaro 
Piro 


Tucano ‘ubeo) 


Aymara (Modern) 
Cayapa 

Paes 


Bile Patagonia 


Alacal if 

Araucanians 
Mapuche) 

Una (Shelknam) 

Tehuelche 

Yahgan 

Box Chaco 

Abipon 

Caduveo 

Chamacoco 


America (continued) 


85W 


1 2 3 q 5 6 7 8 
Ro Df Oo Ib Im Va Ee Mn 
Co Dm Oo I, Vv. Ee Mm 
Co Dm Oo Oo Im Vd Ln Uu 
Ro Db Oo Oo Oo Vo Im Mm 
Ro If Oo Dm Pm Vo Ee Mp 
Or Pf Da Oo Oo Be Im A. 
Rm Dn Ib Im Oo Va In Nb 
Ro Im Oo Im Da Va Ep Mp 
Ro Df Oo Im Pm Vo Ee P. 
Ro Da Oo I. In Vo Ip Mm 
Ro Dg Oo Im In Vb Im Am 
Ro Dg Oo Im Ia Te ££. Pn 
Ro Dg Oo In In Na Ip Wx 
Go Oo Oo Cm Ca Bd Ep Mm 
Ro Dg Oo In Im _ So Ec Mp 
Ro Dg Oo I. Ia Ve Ee Uu 
Ro Ia Oo Cm Cm Vd UL Mm 
Go Oo Oo Dm Ia Be Nn Mm 
Ro Dg Oo Im Im Ve _ Ln Pp 
Re GO L Ve Ip Pp 
Ro Db Oo I. Im Va Ee Mt 
Ro Db Oo In Pm Fo In Xb 
Ro Dn Oo Pp. In Vd Ee Mm 
Oo Pa Oo Cn Cm Ba Ip Bb 
Ro Dg Oo Im Im_ Ho Ee Mm 
Ro Dg Oo Im Im_ LI Mm 
» & Cc. BP. Vv. Ee Uu 
Ro Dg Oo In Pm Hd Ee Um 
Ro Cg Oo Cm Im_ Vo Ip Mm 
Co Ib Oo Im Dn Sd Ee Mm 
Ro Df Oo Im Pa Ve Ec Pp 
Ro Cg Oo Cm In Ve Ee Um 
Ro Df Oo Im Im Ve Ke Pp 
Ro Cg Oo Pn Cm Ve Ee Uu 
Rs Db Ig Im Oo Vd En Pp 
Ro Df Oo Im Ia No In Bn 
Co Db Oo P. Pm Vo Ip P. 
Cs Db Im Oo Pm Vd In Pp 
Rr Db Im Oo Im No Ip Nn 
Oo P. Oo Dm Im Vd... Pn 
Oo Oo Oo Da Im Ba In M. 
Cs Db Im Im Ia Hb Li Pp 
Go Oo Oo Ia Da Be Ip Uu 
Gr Oo Im Pp. Dn Bo In Pp 
Oo Oo Oo Dg Ia Be In Pp 
Gr Oo Im Oo Da Bo In Ww 
Or Oo Im Im Dm Bo U Mm 
Go Oo Oo Oo Dn Bo In Mp 
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12 13 14 
Be -c H. 
M. Hn Hs 
Po On 
Bf Hl Wo 
Bo Oi 
Ma Cm _ Hh 
Kd El Co 
Be Im Oo 
B Hs 
M Os 
Mr Hm 
Ba Hm Oo 
Be In Oo 
Me Ul Oo 
Bn Oo 
Be In Oo 
Ba He Oo 
Mm Mn 
Pp Oo 
P. Oo 
Pe m Oo 
-m Oo 
Bf Hm Ao 
B Oo 
Be Oo 
M Oi 
P. cn Hs 
Pa Xm Oo 
Ba Oo 
Bm Cm 
Pn In Wo 
P. Ie Oo 
Po Oi 
P Oo 
Pf Hn Wo 
Bg Vg 
M. En Hs 
Ba Hm Co 
B. .0 
B Ec Oo 
Ba Oo 
Pm Oc Wo 
Bh Ee Oo 
B. 
Bh Ee Oo 
Bg SF. Hh 
B. Hm Hs 
B Hs 


‘ mm Ils Of ¢ Me 
83W 9N ls Of M My 
92W 17N Is Ss A. 
74W 11N Ls Of A. 
61W 15N Ss Of 0 Ai 
72W =12N Gb Oa An 
77W s18N Mo Od (¢ Se 
72W 9N Gs Of A. 
75W 19N lb 0. Ln 
57W 6N Ts Of Ss Ai 
56W 4N Gb (a Sl My 
63W 6N Gb Oa ( Ai 
59W 5N Ls Of Of Ai 
68W 5N Ts Op LU \s 
66W 6N 8. Of Of Ai 
59W 3N Gs Of Of A. 
68W 9N Ss Oa Oa Ai 
68W 7N Of Am 
4 
53W 0 Mo 8s 0. Ap 
\ 60W 98 Lo Ss 0. As 
58W 6S Ls Ms Of Ap 
i 51W IN 0. Ai 
M 
118 Ms Of Of A. 
65W 2N So 0. oO. A. 
73W 8S L. 0. 0. A. 
75W 8S 0. L. A. 
75W 55 Ss 0. A. 
78W 48 8 Lf Oa Oo 
74W 128 ‘0 Of Of Ai 
64W 16S Of Of As 
71W IN x Ps 0. A. 
, lucuna 70W 38 Ms Of A. 
\ Witoto 73W 1S fs Ss Of As 
4 Yagua 72W 38 Ss 0. Ae 
ndes 
69W 168 o Of 
79W IN fo Of Of As 
74W 5N b 0. oe a 
72W ) Oa Oa 
76W 0. 0. 
67W 188 0. 0. 
74W 8528 Oa Oa do 
68W 398 li. 
69W 548 Of Of i 
70W 468 0. 8 
69W 55S Of Of ) 
61W 298 Of 
57W 228 0. 
| 59W 20S 0. 7" 
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TABLE 1. THrrty CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS AMONG SAMPLE PEOPLES (Continued) 


Area and Culture Location 
Gran Chaco (continued 
Chiriguano 64W 205 
Choroti 62W 22S 
Lengua 59W 235 
Mataco 63W 248 
Terena 58W 218 
Mato Grosso 
Bacairi 55W 148 
Bororo 55W 165 
Camayura 54W S128 
Guato 57Ws188 
Nambicuara 59W 128 
Paressi 58W 158 
Trumai 53W 128 
Umotina 57W 158 
Eastern Brazil 
Apinaye 49W 6S 
Botocudo 42W 188 
Caingang (Aweikoma) 50W 288 
Caraja 50W 125 
Cayua 54W 268 
Sherente 48W 95 
Tenetehara 46W 38 
Timbira 
(Rameocamecra) 45W 78 
Tupinamba 35W 85 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 7 4 
Co Dn Oo Pf Pm Vo Fe Uu Ls 
Gr Pa Im Da _ Ve In Mm Ms 
Go Pm Oo iI. Da Bo Ke Mp Mo 
Gr Pf Pf Dm In So In Xx Lb 
Rr Ch Im iI Cn Sa Ee Xx Lo 
Ro Dg Oo Im Im Vd IL Uu Lo 
Go Oo Oo P. Da Sd Ke Mm Lo 
Ro Cn Oo Cm Ia Va Ke Uu Ts 
Go Oo Oo Im Da So In P. L. 
Ro Ib Oo P Da Sa In Pu Lo 
Co D. Oo i. Vo Ke So 
Ro Dg Oo Im Ia Va Ee Pp_ To 
Ro Dm Oo Pb _ Ia Vd In Uu 

Ro Db Oo Pb _ Ia Vb Li Mm Mo 
Go Oo Oo P. Da Be _ Ip a So 
Go Oo Oo Pm Da _ Bd _ (“Ip Bb Lo 
Ro Im Oo Dm I. Va Ee Mm Lo 
Ro Db Oo Ia Hb Ee Uu Ls 
Ro Db Oo Im Ia Vb In Uu Mo 
Ro Oo P Im Vd_ El Mn_ Ls 
Go Pg Oo Oo Da_ Sb Li Mm Ms 
Ro Df Oo Im la Vo Ee Mu Gs 


10 11 
0. 
Of Of 
oO. 
Of Of 
Of Of 
Of Of 
Of Ms 
Of Of 
oO. oO. 
Of Of 
0. QO. 
Of Of 
Of Of 
Of Nf 
Oa Oa 
Oa Oa 
M. L. 
L. 0. 
Of 
Of Of 
Of Ms 
0 


B. Oo 
Bf 
B. 
Bf Hl Oo 
bf Hn 
Ba Im O 
Ma Cm _ 00 
Bf In Oo 
B Im Oo 
Be Im Oo 
B Im Oj 
Be Ic Ol 
Bf Hg Oo 
Mf Cm Ao 
Ba Hn Oo 
Ba Hg Oo 
Dm .. 0 
Hn O 
Pr Om Oo 
Bf He 0 
Mf Cm_ Ao 
Be Fo Wi 


From this tabulation it is possible to calculate the approximate incidence of 
the tabulated traits for the world as a whole and for particular regions. Thus 
from Table 2, which does this for forms of marriage, we learn that monogamy 
is characteristic of about 24 percent of the world’s societies, polyandry of 1 
percent, and polygyny of 75 percent, and that general polygyny is particularly 
prevalent in Africa, monogamy in the Circum-Mediterranean, limited po- 
lygyny in the Insular Pacific, and sororal polygyny (shown in parentheses) 


in North America. 


TABLE 2. REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN THE INCIDENCE OF PLURAL MARRIAGES 


Form of Africa Pom East Insular North 
Marriage Eurasia Pacific America 
ranean 

Monogamy 8 43 34 23 19 
Polyandry 0 0 3 1 0 
Limited 

polygyny 16 (1) 17 36 43 (5) 40 (9) 
General 

polygyny 17 29 (12) 50 (31) 


92 (9) 


21 (4) 


South 
America 


The data may also be organized to test scientific hypotheses. Many of the 
statistical correlations of the author’s previous work (Murdock 1949), for 
example, can be recalculated on the basis of the new, larger, and more repre- 
sentative world sample. It must suffice, by way of illustration, to present the 


| 
( 
( 
12 135 
0 4 t 
32 (7) 184 
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evidence bearing upon the comparative study by Homans and Schneider (1955) 
on asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage. Examination of Table 3 will reveal 
that these authors are correct in ascribing matrilateral preferences primarily to 
patrilineal societies and patrilateral preferences to matrilineal societies. The 
worldwide incidence of such preferences, however, is so low as to cast some 
doubt on the validity of the theoretical interpretation advanced. 


TABLE 3. THE RELATIONSHIP OF PREFERENTIAL MARRIAGE TO DESCENT 


Matri- Patri- 
Rules Governing Cousin Marriage _ lineal lineal lotals 
Descent Descent 
Descent Descent 


Preferential marriage with a parallel 
cousin 0 0 12 0 12 
Cross-cousin marriage with patrilat- 


eral preference 8 5 2 1 16 
Cross-cousin marriage with matrilat- 
eral preference 7 5 34 3 49 
Symmetrical cross-cousin marriage 21 4 45 18 88 
Marriage permitted with any first 
cousin 2 0 13 30 45 
Marriage not approved with any first 
cousin 33 14 109 121 277 
No data available on cousin marriage 13 1 32 31 77 
Totals 84 29 247 204 564 


The usefulness of Table 1 depends, of course, upon its degree of correctness 
and completeness. It unquestionably contains many errors—some purely 
typographical, others resulting from the arbitrariness inherent in any system 
of classification, and still others reflecting faulty judgment in the categoriza- 
tion-of data or failure to utilize important sources. The author craves the 
indulgence of his colleagues and earnestly requests them to submit to him any 
corrections or additions which they can supply, as well as data on other 
cultures which they feel should be added to the sample or substituted for some 
now included in it. If new and corrected material is provided in sufficient 
quantity, and if the sample proves sufficiently useful, the author will under- 
take to publish a revised sample and table with selected bibliographies on 
the cultures included. 
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The Key Informant Technique: A Nonethnographic 
Application 


MARC-ADELARD TREMBLAY 


Cornell University 


HERE has been extensive use of the key informant technique’ in anthro- 

pological field work but reiatively few attempts have been made to spell it 
out, especially from the viewpoint of its planning and its place in a structured, 
yet flexible, research design for data gathering. This article, which draws its 
material from the Stirling County Study,? will explain why and how key in- 
formants were selected for a particular phase of the research (that of identify- 
ing the poorest and wealthiest communities of the county) with the hope that 
from detailed presentation of a specific case, some general principles of use 
can be drawn. 

In this article we shall define what we mean by the technique, and then 
analyze its use in gathering data. This will be followed by a section on the 
kinds of data we hoped to discover through the use of the technique. Our re- 
search design will then be outlined and the reasons for deviating from the 
original design will be explored. Finally, the manner in which the operation 
was carried out will be described. The procedures for the analysis of the data as 
well as the results are not pertinent to this paper and are therefore omitted 
from it, but they can be found elsewhere (Tremblay 1955). 

THE KEY INFORMANT TECHNIQUE 

1. Definition of terms. As used here, the term ‘‘key informant” has a more 
delimited definition than is usual. In traditional anthropological field research, 
key informants are used primarily as a source of information on a variety of 
topics, such as kinship and family organization, economic system, political 
structure, and religious beliefs and practices. In brief, they are interviewed 
intensively over an extensive period of time for the purpose of providing a rela- 
tively complete ethnographical description of the social and cultural patterns 
of their group. In that particular fashion, a few informants are interviewed* 
with the aim of securing the total patterning of a culture. The technique is 
preeminently suited to the gathering of the kinds of qualitative and descriptive 
data that are difficult or time-consuming to unearth through structured data- 
gathering techniques such as questionnaire surveys. 

Although the emphasis is on qualitative aspects, it is also possible to get a 
great deal of valuable concrete quantitative data. For instance, by interview- 
ing a saw-mill operator, one is likely to get a large amount of specific data such 
as the number of thousand feet of lumber sawn in a day, the number of workers 
required to maintain a certain rate of woodcutting, the predicted production of 
a piece of woodland, and so forth. This of course does not mean that qualita- 
tive data of great importance cannot be obtained in a survey. Many surveys, 
for instance, have open-ended questions which allow respondents to give a good 
deal of qualitative data, as in the Morale Survey, USSBS (Leighton 1949). 
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This kind of interviewing, labelled ‘‘key informant technique,” is often 
named ‘“‘the anthropological technique” or referred to as ‘“‘unstructured inter- 
viewing.”’ In our opinion, there is some objection to using either term. As for 
the first, despite the fact that anthropologists have made a major contribution 
to the development of this approach and laid down many of its principles, it 
cannot be considered as belonging solely to that discipline. It has been used in 
economics and in the political sciences, and it is also a common procedure in 
journalism. 

On the other hand, the term ‘‘unstructured interviewing” creates the im- 
pression that the technique is of limitless plasticity and has a lack of system. 
As we shall demonstrate later, the technique can have structure, although it is 
a different kind from that used in the design and administration of question- 
naire surveys. In using key informants, one chooses them strategically, con- 
sidering the structure of the society and the content of the inquiry. Further- 
more, in the interview itself, although the informant is given latitude to choose 
his own order and manner of presentation, there is a systematic attempt on 
the part of the researcher to cover completely the topic under analysis. When 
we use key informants, we are not randomly sampling from the universe of 
characteristics under study. Rather, we are selectively sampling specialized 
knowledge of the characteristics. 

It should be noted that there is usually considerable difference between an 
anthropologically selected key informant and a statistically drawn respondent. 
The former is able to make comparisons between communities of the county 
and differentiate the poorest from the richest, mainly because this had been 
the criterion for selecting him. Most respondents of a questionnaire survey, 
being more limited in scope and knowledge, could hardly make these compari- 
sons. 

There is also emphasis on progressive restructuring of both the choice of 
additional informants and the content of the interviews as a result of the in- 
formation gathered; that is to say, ‘feed-back’ is an important element in 
the conception and operation of the method. 

The term ‘‘key informant” seems to avoid the connotations of these other 
terms. It does not suggest any single scientific discipline, and at the same time 
it does imply, at least indirectly, some structuring in the selection of infor- 
mants.6 The type of interviewing may increase or lessen structure depending 
upon the problem. 

2. A focused use of key informants. We have used key informants, in the 
traditional anthropological sense, during preliminary phases of the Stirling 
County Study and during intensive community studies. In this operation, 
however, our use of informants has been in the study of specific aspects of a 
cultural setting rather than the cultural whole usually detailed in ethnog- 
raphies. The technique was in this sense very limited: the narrowness of our 
interest meant that we searched not for informants who might add to our 
total understanding of the culture, but for informants who might be expected 
to have specialized information on particular topics. Yet it compares with 
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ethnographic usage in that schedules are not used in the interview situation, 
nor are informants randomly selected as in a sample survey interview. How- 
ever, it differs from the traditional anthropological technique in that a large 
number of key informants are selected and interviewed within a restricted 
framework of questions with highly focused objectives. If we were to take as 
our research setting a relatively unexplored culture, our interviewing proce- 
dure might be as follows: the use of ethnographic key informant technique as 
the first stage of investigation; the use of the focused key informant technique 
at the second stage of the inquiry, to be followed, at the third stage, by sample 
surveys. A focused use of key informants is thus intermediate in nature. It 
assumes broad general knowledge of the area, but precedes the ability to choose 
the relevant alternatives incorporated in a well-designed sample survey. 

This paper will be concerned primarily with the relatively unexplored 
focused use of key informants mentioned above. It is structured in the sense 
that the interviewer, familiar with the type of material sought from the in- 
formant, has a framework of questions in mind. This framework, which gives 
an idea of the type of material sought and which limits the universe to be 
studied, is told to the key informant at the beginning of the interview in order 
to give him some orientation. If the informant’s conversation is irrelevant to 
the topic or if he veers repeatedly from the main focus of the interview, the 
research worker interjects comments or questions intended to bring him back, 
but without forcing him to adopt a predetermined pattern of conversation. The 
technique is flexible in that the informant is allowed considerable leeway in 
regard to the content of his answers and the manner of presentation. He is 
encouraged to follow, by associative processes, from one thought to the other 
with relative freedom. A salient feature of the informant-researcher interac- 
tion is that the former is encouraged to bring out all the facts pertinent to the 
researcher’s interest. Clues are followed and clarifications requested so that the 
informant’s interest is continuously revived and sustained. 

The technique is self-developing, since the researcher can refine his inter- 
viewing method during the course of a session, or through repeated contacts, as 
the amount of knowledge about the problem increases and as the ability of 
the informant is fully revealed. The interview process develops the infor- 
mant’s skills to recall facts and situations, stimulates his memory, and facili- 
tates the expression of these recollections. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE KEY INFORMANT TECHNIQUE 
IN THIS RESEARCH OPERATION 


The self-developing quality of the technique and the nature of the inter- 
view data made the technique preeminently suitable for some phases of re- 
search in the Stirling County Study. A further reason for choosing it was that 
the size of the county, the large number of communities, and the overall 
research design ruled out more extensive and expensive methods of data 
gathering. Study planning called for comparisons of all true communities in 
the county on seven conditions. The key informant technique was applied to 
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one of these, poverty-affluence, with the idea that if it proved sufficiently ac- 
curate for research purposes, it could then be applied with relative ease to the 
remaining variables. 

There were three types of data that we wanted from key informants: de- 
finitional, objective, and judgmental. These types of data were to be brought 
to bear on the following research objectives: 

1. To develop a definition of the dimensions involved. One purpose was to 
evolve a conception of the nature of poverty, and its opposite, as specific phe- 
nomena in Stirling County. This is in accord with the feed-back mechanism 
and the process of self-development alluded to earlier. 

We wanted to use the informants’ own terms for “poverty” or ‘“‘wealth”’ 
instead of more abstract or more measurable terms. We feared that such terms 
might, by their unfamiliarity, lead the informants to unnecessarily imprecise 
or erroneous judgments. As a matter of procedure, the researcher gave a pre- 
liminary general assessment of what he was looking for. In response, key in- 
formants would either identify the poorest communities, in which case they 
would be asked to define what they meant; or they would translate our cues 
into their own terms for describing poverty, after which they would be asked to 
identify the extremes. If we had an absolute scale, this would imply a com- 
parison of Stirling communities against communities in general in that part 
of the world. But in a relative scale of the type developed here, there have to 
be richer communities to compare against the middle range, as well as poorer 
communities. 

As a result of this practice, we came to define poverty as existing in com- 
munities (or subcommunities) in which the residents had no capital, few goods 
or possessions, low credit, no skills of economic value, and both low and irregu- 
lar incomes. As the informants suggested, these conditions manifested them- 
selves in dilapidated and unpainted houses, roofs in disrepair, untidy yards, 
broken windows, loose clapboards, broken steps, and shacks or big houses that 
had deteriorated. In the course of identifying and characterizing poorest com- 
munities, a number of key informants made comments which indicated their 
awareness of some of the most noted characteristics associated with poverty, 
e.g., lack of normal social controls, aspirations, and values comparable to those 
prevailing elsewhere in the county. 

2. To discover boundaries of communities. Another objective of the key 
informant technique was to delineate the boundaries of those communities 
which were identified as being either the poorest or richest. 

Since it was suspected that formal boundaries, such as school, postal, 
electoral, and church districts did not necessarily coincide with natural com- 
munities, it was important to let informants define the communities they 
named. The idea behind this procedure was to find groups of people, even 
though they might belong to two different administrative units, who regarded 
themselves as belonging together and as being different from those surround- 
ing them, and who were regarded by their neighbors as being different. As it 
turned out, key informants mentioned a number of communities which were 
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not administrative entities and were not recorded on our maps of the county. 
This was especially true of the poorer sections, which were often submerged in 
larger and richer areas. For instance, Northwest Jonesville and The Bog were 
mentioned again and again as ‘“‘natural areas” (an assertion which was later 
verified by intensive anthropological participation in these areas). They are 
not administrative or political units and hence do not appear on county maps 
as separate entities. 


3. To identify extremes. Another general research objective was to identify j 


the most extreme communities in terms of poverty and affluence, that is, 
the poorest and richest communities in the county. This required a relatively 
straightforward evaluation by the informants, although it was based on their 
own impressions and other subjective data, as well as on whatever objective 
information they might possess. The details of having informants rank com- 
munities between the extremes will be described later in this paper. 

4. To increase knowledge of the problem. The final goal, which is more in- 
direct than the others but more in line with traditional field work, was to 
maximize the chances of collecting relevant information not explicitly stated 
in the research design and, by this means, to gain further insight into some of 
the phenomena pertaining to the variable under investigation.® 


PRELIMINARY RESEARCH DESIGN 
1. Criteria for selection of informants. To get the data required, it was neces- 
sary to have the best possible informants. The following criteria of the ‘“‘ideal”’ 
informant were delineated: 


Role in community. His formal role should expose him continuously to the kind 
of information being sought. 


Knowledge. In addition to having direct access to the information desired, the 
informant should have absorbed the information meaningfully. 


Willingness. The informant should be willing to communicate his knowledge 
to the interviewer, and to co-operate with him as fully as possible. 


Communicability. He should be able to communicate his knowledge in a man- 
ner that is intelligible to the social scientist. 


Impartiality. As an ideal, personal bias should be at a minimum, and such 
biases as do exist should be known to the research worker. For instance, if the 
informant has a bias conditioned by his class position, this should be known to 
the interviewer so that its effects can be properly appraised. 


Of these five criteria of eligibility, only role in community can be deter- 
mined in advance. The other qualifications are apt to be largely matters of 
personality, rather than positions in the social structure. Once individuals per- 
forming key roles in the economic structure are detected, the other four cri- 
teria serve as a screening device for separating the ‘‘good”’ from the ‘‘poorer”’ 
informants. This means that, after having prepared an ideal list of informants 
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on the basis of their roles in the community, we could expect to make some 
changes as a result of personal contact and appraisal. It was also anticipated 
that repeated contacts with informants might lead to the best ones being 
singled out for more attention. 

For judging the information provided by the informants, and in fact the 
informants themselves, the following criteria were considered important: in- 
ternal consistency, productivity, and reliability. These criteria are preliminary 
to checks against outside standards; e.g. census materials, surveys, intensive 
field work in the locations. Let us spell out these preliminary checks. 


Internal consistency. This is a necessary, although not sufficient, condition for 
accurate information. Such consistency can be checked in the course of data- 
collection and analysis of each informant. Furthermore, there should be a co- 
gent explanation for any specialized knowledge which key informants exhibit 
in the interview situation. This is especially true when the richness of detail 
goes beyond what one would expect. For example, one individual was particu- 
larly detailed in his accounts of the economic and social relations of families in 
one section of the county. Upon being asked why he knew all these facts, he 
cited his participation in numerous fund-raising campaigns, his career as a 
newspaper reporter, and his work in local government committees concerned 
with taxes, education, and police administration. 


Productivity. Productivity implies the ability to tell a lot about the problem. 
In our case it meant that the informant knew a large number of communities 
and a great deal about their economic structure. 


Reliability. In a technique of this kind, cross-comparison is feasible and should 
be utilized as much as possible during data collection. This will give some 
indication of reliability and reveal areas of discrepancy where more intensive 
interviewing may be needed. 


It is worth noting that in every sizable community there are one or two 
individuals with particular skills as informants. We have come to designate 
them “‘natural observers.”’ This term was suggested by Alexander H. Leighton, 
from whose experiences as a field worker many of our observations are derived. 
These people have been lifelong students of the human scene. They are in- 
terested in the behavior of their fellow men, observe the development of in- 
stitutions, and often speculate and make inferences about both. Usually, there 
is no one in the community where they live with whom they can exchange 
these interests, and the appearance of the social scientist seems to afford them 
considerable satisfaction. The qualities of the ‘“‘natural observer” appear in a 
variety of roles. Such people sometimes have very limited horizons, as in 
isolated farms and small villages. More often, however, they occupy positions 
from which they can derive a broad knowledge of human affairs, e.g. police 
magistrate, municipal clerk, teacher, or doctor in rural districts. 

2. Preliminary selection of informants. On the basis of formal role participa- 
tion, a preliminary list of informants was developed. Our choice of roles was 
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determined both by the nature of the information sought and by the political 
structure of the county. The first, the distribution of poverty and wealth, 
meant choosing informants whose roles might provide them with wide and 
accurate knowledge of financial conditions in the county. Among these were 
the more obvious roles of bankers, large-scale employers, and local govern- 
ment and welfare personnel, as well as such roles as those of newspaper re- 
porters and doctors, whose work might be expected to lead to wide general 
knowledge of the county. The second determinant was the fact that the county 
is divided into two dissimilar municipalities. To keep our data symmetrical, 
we imposed the requirement of aiming for an equal number of informants, as 
well as comparable role-representation, in each sector. The number of people 
in the county who filled these two qualifications of role-eligibility and sym- 
metry are indicated in the following table. 


TABLE 1. FREQUENCY OF FORMAL ROLEs IN STIRLING COUNTY 


Roles Number 
Municipal Councillors 21 
Municipality Wardens 2 
Municipal Clerks 2 
Saw-Mill Owners (large), and Co-operative Managers 8 


Medical Doctors and Welfare Officers 12 
Local Bankers 5 
Newspaper Reporters 2 


Total 52 


RESEARCH OPERATIONS 


1. Deviation from the preliminary design. Deviations were introduced into 
the design as it was applied in the field. There were a number of causes for 
deviation: the overlapping of roles; the application of the last four criteria for 
informants to those selected on only the first criterion (role-participation) ; 
the discovery of individuals who fulfilled these four criteria but who did not 
occupy formal positions that suggested their special knowledge; and limita- 
tions inherent in the field situation. 


The overlapping of roles. Some individuals occupied more than one of the roles 
selected as a point of departure. Some of the saw-mill operators and co- 
operative managers, for instance, were also municipal councillors. Thus, where 
the symmetrical design called for two separate interviews, the field operation 
yielded only one. 


Lack of knowledge. This factor was the basis for eliminating many individuals 
from the original list. A short contact with people occupying some of the formal 
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TABLE 2. DEVIATION FROM THE DESIGN IN KEY INFORMANT INTERVIEWING 


No. No. 
Roles in Design Interviewed 
Municipal Councillors 21 6 
Municipal Wardens 2 2 
Municipal Clerks 2 2 
Newspaper Reporters 2 1 
Saw-Mill Owners and Co-operative Managers 8 6 
Doctors and Welfare Officers 12 7 
Bankers 5 2 
Farmers 0 3 
Member Legislative Assembly 0 2 
Electric Power Superintendent 0 1 
Tax Collector 0 1 
Store Owner 0 | 
Fisherman 0 1 
Priest 0 1 
Fish Plant Owner 0 1 
Salesman 0 1 
School Inspector 0 1 
Agronomist 0 1 
Garage Owner 0 1 
Total 19 roles 52 41* 


* Altogether there were twenty-eight key informants who occupied a total of forty-one major 
economic roles. The difference between the two numbers results from duplicate roles. 


roles made it evident that a prolonged interview would yield little valuable 
information. 


Discovery of new informants. In the course of contacting and interviewing 
people occupying the listed roles, some individuals suggested others whom they 
considered particularly well qualified as informants. In a number of cases, 
contact was made and relevant data were collected. 


Intensive versus extensive interviewing. A few informants were highly productive 
and exceptionally well qualified by all the criteria mentioned earlier. In order 
to get the full detail of their knowledge, it was essential to interview them more 
often than was anticipated. Particularly in the urban center of Bristol, numer- 
ous interviews of three and four hours each had to be secured, and one key 
informant was interviewed at regular intervals during three months. Since 
time was limited, this made it impossible for us to contact some potential in- 
formants listed, although we aimed at interviewing a maximum number. 

Personality factors. As with lack of knowledge, a few individuals had to be left 
out mainly because of personality factors that interfered with, or made im- 
possible, communication between field worker and informant. 
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Operational inconveniences. This refers to practical factors in the field. One 
example was the impossibility of interviewing two of the bankers in the largest 
town in the study area because it was thought necessary to get permission from 
the companies’ head offices in Montreal. By the time this could have been 
accomplished, the research as a whole would have passed beyond the deadline 
for this particular operation. 

In brief, the selection of informants was not based on representativeness of 
age, sex, and locality of residence. The latter would have been important if 
these individuals had been randomly selected respondents rather than judg- 
mentally selected key informants. The selection was based almost exclusively 
on intensive knowledge of many communities in the county and ability to im- 
part that knowledge to the interviewer. The symmetrical design was of great 
utility in maximizing the chances of locating individuals who combined a high 
degree of knowledge with the ability to communicate it accurately. In short, it 
was a device for finding ‘‘good”’ informants by first looking into the formal 
roles which they were likely to occupy. 

2. Management of the interview. As noted earlier, many of the informants 
had been previously interviewed by members of the Project, and therefore had 
a fairly sophisticated knowledge of the general nature of our work. The few 
who did not know the Study’s goals and activities were given a general intro- 
ductory explanation and a printed brochure as means of orientation. 

However, all key informants needed explanations on the nature of the 
immediate task. A standard, yet flexible, procedure was developed by the two 
main interviewers in order to maximize consistency and to get comparable 
qualitative data. 

As the first step, the Study’s interest in grading and comparing communi- 
ties of the county from the standpoint of material wealth was discussed. The 
key informant was then given a map and asked to consider the communities 
he knew best, and to rate them on a continuum of material wealth. 

It was decided to use a map rather than a check-list of the place names as 
a memory aid, because of the quality of the data we hoped to procure. A check- 
list would probably have resulted in maximally standardized procedures 
(i.e., entire coverage, same order of presentation of communities, etc.). How- 
ever, it would probably have minimized the informant’s sense of freedom to 
concentrate his discussion on the communities he knew best, regardless of 
instructions. He might have felt obliged to discuss all names, whether he was 
well informed on them or not. 

The use of the map would avoid this disadvantage. Used only as a visual 
aid to stimulate the informant to organize his material himself, it would en- 
courage his thinking on those very communities he did know best. The dis- 
advantage to this system was that the informant was likely to overlook some 
communities. This could be overcome to some extent by having the inter- 
viewer ask directly about any areas of the county which the informant had 
not discussed, after the informant had given detailed information on the com- 
munities he knew best. 
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After the informant had a chance to examine the map, he was asked to 
pinpoint (1) the poorest and (2) the richest communities. The order was to 
sharpen the informants’ sense of contrasts between the extremes of poverty 
and affluence. After the informant had enumerated all the communities which 
he tagged either poorest or richest (and the reasons therefor), he was then 
asked to single out (1) all the poorer than average communities which were 
not so poor as the poorest, and (2) all the better than average communities 
which were not so affluent as the richest. After additional queries had been 
made, communities which had not been rated were therefore either unknown 
to the informant or considered as average. In such cases, communities which 
the informant considered average or did not know, were often undifferentiated 
by this procedure. 

After all the ratings had been completed for these four categories, the in- 
formant was asked to rank-order the communities he had mentioned within 
each class of wealth. For instance, if a respondent had mentioned Loomervale, 
The Bog, and Monkeytown as belonging to the poorest class, he was then 
asked to rank-order these three from poorest to least poor. In numerous in- 
stances, however, informants felt that they could not make such refined dis- 
tinctions; they were not pressed further. Because rank-orderings within wealth 
categories were incomplete, it was impossible to develop a method which 
could refine further the within-class-rating of informants. 

In accord with our aim of defining poverty and wealth in the local idiom, 
we encouraged informants to explain their reasons for rating the communities 
as they did. We also encouraged them to delimit and describe the places they 
rated, since we were interested in isolating all true communities in the area. 

We tried to record the interviews as fully as possible. Colored pencils 
were supplied and informants were encouraged to use them to spot the com- 
munities they discussed. Such maps were kept as part of the interview record. 
Informants were interviewed to the fullest extent compatible with their knowl- 
edge. Some required only one interview to exhaust the relevant information, 
while others needed more interviews. Extensive notes were taken during the 
interviews, and on some occasions total recordings were made. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Although this paper deals with the illustrative case of poverty, this proce- 
dure was repeated for other sociocultural factors similarly relevant to our 
main problem. On the basis of these focused key informant operations, we 
were able to gather the information necessary for the design of a sample survey 
to be used in the study area as a whole, and for the preliminary selection of 
focus communities for intensive analysis with both ‘“‘structured” and “non- 
structured” techniques of interviewing and observation. Thus, the technique 
not only provided us with the information essential for the refinement of the 
overall research design, but it also dictated the steps whereby its validity could 
be checked through comparison with the findings of subsequent research 
operations. 
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At a later date we hope to publish the results of this validity check for the 
technique described in this paper, and to set forth some comparisons of results 
achieved with this and with other research tools in the course of our study. 


NOTES 


! This term has been employed in professional writing at least as early as 1939 by Nadel 
(Bartlett 1939:317-327). It has received wide recognition, since it avoids the terminological 
difficulties of either the “anthropological method” or “‘unstructured interviewing.” 

2 The Stirling County Study is being conducted by Cornell University in collaboration with 
the Department of Public Health of the Province of Nova Scotia and with the co-operation of 
Acadia and Dalhousie Universities. Invaluable help has also been provided by the Faculté des 
Sciences Sociales, Université Laval. Within Cornell, the Stirling County Study is attached ad 
ministratively to the Social Science Research Center and is sponsored by the Department oi 
Sociology and Anthropology and the Department of Psychiatry of the New York Hospital and 
Cornell Medical College. Financial support is provided by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, the Department of National Health and Welfare of Canada, the Department of Public 
Health of the Province of Nova Scotia, and the Milbank Memorial Fund. In the preliminary 
phases of the work, help was given by the American Philosophical Society, Cornell University, and 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. 

The present staff of the project consists of the following, who are listed according to their 
functions in the study: Alexander H. Leighton, Director; Allister M. MacMillan, Deputy Direc 
tor; Bruce Dohrenwend, Social Analyst; Christopher Haffner, Chief of the Psychiatric Clinic; 
Bernard Hébert, Clinical Psychologist; Charles C. Hughes, Social Scientist; Ruth Kent, Admin 
istrative Assistant; and Dorothea C. Leighton, Assistant to the Director. 

In addition to help given by the staff mentioned above, the author wishes to acknowledge his 
gratitude to Professors Alexander H. Leighton and Emile Gosselin, who carried out the major 
part of the field operation and contributed many of the ideas expressed in this paper, and to ex 
press his indebtedness to Morris E. Opler and Toshio Yatsushiro, who read this paper and made 
useful comments, to Norman A. Chance, who made a review of the literature, and to Alice 
Longaker for editorial assistance. 

3 There are a number of studies in anthropology based on a single key informant (e.g. Osgood 
1940 and Yang 1945, the latter being the author’s retrospective reconstruction of his own native 
village). An account of the division of labor in a northern Indian village is reported by Opler and 
Singh, the latter being the informant (Opler and Singh 1948). 

4 Feed-back can be described very briefly as a “‘self-corrective process.”’ See Wiener (1954: 24 
26, 33, 49-50, 58-61, 63, 96, 151-153, 156-158, 164ff). Here is a passage which appears on p. 61: 
‘“‘Feed-back is a method of controlling a system by inserting into it the results of its past per- 
formance. If these results are merely used as numerical data for the criticism of the system and its 
regulations, we have the simple feed-back of the control engineers. If, however, the information 
which proceeds backward from the performance is able to change the general method and pattern 
of performance, we have a process which may well be called learning.” See also the excellent 
statement on this process by Spicer (1952:125-126). 

5 John Madge (1953:144-253) discusses the subject of key informants. In his chapter on 
“Interview” he identifies three types of respondents: (a) Potentate, or individuals occupying 
authority positions; (b) Expert, or individuals with specialized knowledge; and (c) People, or the 
lay public. In this scheme, most of the Stirling key informants for the identification of extreme)) 
poor and extremely rich communities would be considered as occupying authority positions and 
as having special knowledge. 

6 This is what Merton called “serendipity”. See his notes on the term (1949:12, 98-102, 376- 
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1956 Viking Fund Medalists 


HE Eleventh Annual Viking Fund Medalists are: 

Fred R. Eggan, in General Anthropology. Eggan is Professor of An- 
thropology at the University of Chicago where he has enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted relation since enrollment as an undergraduate in 1924. He received 
his Ph.D. in 1933. Eggan has done field work among the Hopi Indians (1932, 
1934, 1940, 1942), the Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Choctaw (1933), and the 
Tinguian of northern Luzon, P. I. (1934-35, 1949-50). During the war Eggan 
was variously Consultant to the Board of Economic Welfare, Chief of Re- 
search in the Office of Special Services of the Philippine Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment, Captain (A.U.S.) in the Graduate School for Military Government 
at Charlottesville, Virginia, Director of the Civil Affairs Training School for 
the Far East (at Chicago), and Cultural Relations Officer in the Foreign 
Service Auxiliary of the Department of State. He has served as Chairman of 
his department (1948-52) and as Director of the University’s Philippine 
Studies Program (1953—present). He was President of the American Anthro- 
pological Association in 1953 and is presently Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Social Science Research Council. Eggan is editor of Social 
Anthropology of North American Tribes (1937, 1955) and author of Social Or- 
ganization of the Western Pueblos (1950) as well as numerous scholarly articles. 

Junius Bouton Bird, in Archeology. Bird is Associate Curator of Archeol- 
ogy at the American Museum of Natural History. He has studied the pre- 
ceramic cultures of Peru, Patagonia, and Chile; the textile sequences of North- 
ern Chile and of Coastal Peru. He has worked on Baffin Island (1927), Bering 
Straits (1928), in the Susquehanna and Juniata River valleys (1929), in East 
Greenland (1930), in Yucatan and Honduras (1931), on Cape York, Green- 
land (1932), Tierra del Fuego (1932-33), Southampton Island and Melville 
Peninsula (1933), Labrador (1934), Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego (1933- 
37), the Canadian Plains area (1938), South Dakota Badlands (1940), North 
Chile (1941-42), North Peru (1946-47), and Poverty Point, Louisiana (1950). 

Mildred Trotter, in Physical Anthropology. Trotter is the first woman to 
receive a Viking Award. She is professor of Gross Anatomy at Washington 
University where she first enrolled in 1920 as a graduate student. She received 
her Ph.D. in 1924, held a National Research Council Fellowship in Biological! 
Sciences at the University of Oxford, England (1925-26), and was special con- 
sultant to the United States Public Health Service, Anthropologist for the 
United States Department of the Army and Consultant in Anatomy to the 
Mallinckrodt Institute of Radiology. Dr. Trotter was Treasurer of the State 
Anatomical Board and President of the St. Louis Anatomical Board. In 1955 
she received an honorary Doctor of Science from Western College for Women, 
and is currently a Trustee of Mount Holyoke College. She has served as Asso- 
ciate Editor of the American Journal of Physical Anthropology and is currently 
President of the American Association of Physical Anthropologists. 
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AjI AND BATATA 


In his interesting article, ‘‘Aji and Batata as group-names within the spe- 
cies Ipomea batatas” (Ceiba 4: 227-240), I. H. Burkill argues cogently that the 
‘“‘niames” seen by Columbus during his first voyage to the New World and 
introduced to Spain under their Taino (Haitian) specific name, variously spelt 
aji, aje, age, hage, haje, etc., were sweet-potatoes (J pomea batatas L) and not, 
as Sven Lovén (Origins of Tainan Culture; Géteborg, 1935; p. 368) and many 
others have believed, an American species of yam (Dioscorea), D. trifida or an- 
other. The name batata or patata (whence Fr. patate, Eng. potato, etc.) appears 
to have been brought to Spain years later together with a less starchy, more 
sugary variety of sweet-potato first encountered in Darién (Panama). Burkill 
suggests that it may therefore have been taken from a Chibchan language. Its 
success in ousting the earlier loan-word from Spain he attributes to an im- 
mediate demand for this more delicate variety, and to the Europeans’ refusal, 
subsequent to its introduction, to accept ages—at least under that name. Thus 
Oviedo (1526 and 1538) assigns to ba/ata several races of sweet-potatoes that 
Peter Martyr (1516) had assigned to age. However, Burkill, who is a botanist, 
neglects some linguistic evidence for his identification, evidence which also 
shows that while the loan-word aje or its like may no longer be employed in 
Spanish or any other European tongue, cognates of the Taino model from 
which it was borrowed are still in current use. 

The Lokono (True Arawak) name for the sweet-potato has been variously 
recorded—as early as 1595 by Dudley (in Trinidad), and as recently as 1948 
by Fanshawe (in British Guiana; v. International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics, vol. XV, p. 62)—as halete, haliti, halitsi, halichi, halchi, etc. The 
affricated sounds symbolized by ¢s and ch are, in modern Lokono, combina- 
torial variants of the phoneme /t/; and the other differences of pronunciation 
as indicated by the spelling are slight enough to be local or even stylistic 
variations. Moreover, it is easy to understand how such a form as halchi 
might have evolved in a less conservative dialect by way of palatalization and 
weakening, and have given Taino hage, modern Goajiro haisi, both mean- 
ing ‘‘sweet-potato” (cf. Latin multum, Portuguese muito, Spanish mucho). 
Chanca, who accompanied Columbus on his second voyage, says ‘‘a este age 
llaman los de Caribi nabi y los indios hage’’; from which it seems clear that the 
Taino word contained an aspirate that became lost in the process of borrowing 
into Spanish. It seems unlikely that the Taino themselves should have omitted 
it, since such omission could have led to confusing homonymy with agi 
“Capsicum,” also cited by Chanca, and with which compare Lokono afi, with 
the same meaning. Whether Spanish orthographic j—and g before i or e—then 
represented a voiced palatal affricate (as in Eng. George), a voiced hushing 
sibilant (as in Fr. rouge), or sometimes one and sometimes the other, is uncer- 
tain—as is the nature of the Taino phoneme to which the sound so written be- 
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longed. But Burkill is surely anticipating that part of the Castilian sound- 
change when he says of the form aji: ‘‘An English writer might perhaps have 
written the sound of the word as ahhee”’; and there can be little doubt but that 
Taino hage, Goajiro haisi, Lokono haliti, etc., Yavitero kaliti, Carutana and 
Arequena kariri, and other Arawakan words meaning ‘‘sweet-potato”’ are 
cognates. 

It seems possible that these Arawakan names for the sweet-potato may 
have arisen from verbs transformed into substantives; for Yavitero kaliti 
resembles Lokono kaleti and Dominican Island-Carib keleti, which are attribu- 
tive denominal verbs derived respectively from Lokono ole ‘‘tannia (Xantho- 
soma) or dasheen (Colocasia)’’ and Dominican Island-Carib ule ‘‘(any) edible 
tuber,” and meaning “‘it (or he) has edible tubers.”’ But if so, their different 
phonetic evolution makes it clear that they long ago became dissociated from 
such verbs. 

The Island Carib equivalent of Taino hage as cited by Chanca, nabi, was 
borrowed from Kalina (which today has napi ‘‘sweet-potato’’) and evolved 
(probably by assimilation of the initial nasal to the labial stop) to mabi ‘‘sweet- 
potatoe” (so in Breton’s dictionary, published in 1665), a form and meaning 
that have remained unchanged in this language since that time. 

DovuGLas Taytor, Dominica, B.W.I. 


Watam Ovuy, I, 17: A Proor oF RAFINESQUE’S INTEGRITY 


Although known for more than a century, under the title of Walam Olum, 
this important tribal chronicle of the Leni Lenape, or Delaware Indians, is 
still strangely unfamiliar to many American anthropologists. Roughly be- 
tween 1825 and 1835, the French-born scientist and scholar, Constantine S. 
Rafinesque (1783-1840), with dependable native aid, first assembled a series 
of 183 pictographs. He carefully reproduced these on paper from the originals, 
which had been drawn with red paint on wood or tree bark but no longer exist. 
However, their continuity is not lost: it started with the Lenape notions about 
the creation of the world and, subdivided into five unequal parts, covered the 
Delaware Indians’ tribal migrations from the extreme west to the North 
American east, ending with the arrival of the white man on the Atlantic coast. 
Again with competent native help, Rafinesque further established the aborig- 
inal song text line accompanying each pictograph and recorded the results, 
together with a conscientious English translation. Thus formulated by Rafi- 
nesque, this tribal chronicle of the Lenape has since been known as Walam Olum, 
“red-paint record”’ in English, and there cannot be any doubt that it had been 
adopted from incontestable native sources. However, the time for an unbiased 
reception of Rafinesque’s important discovery could hardly have been worse. 
Although fully vindicated several decades later, some insufficiently docu- 
mented facts in his special field of botany, published off and on by Rafinesque, 
had so thoroughly aroused the orthodox circles of science that he was openly 
branded as an impostor to whom the columns of all scholarly periodicals were 
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automatically closed. Rafinesque’s French fellow-national, S. P. Duponceau, 
executive secretary of The American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia 
would not even look at Rafinesque’s Walam Olum, let alone publish it. Why 
should a man with no integrity in his chosen field be credited with honesty 
when pursuing a sideline? 

Apart from his Walam Olum translation, published in 1836 in The American 
Nations, a second-rate magazine, Rafinesque’s great discovery had not ap- 
peared in print at the time of his death in 1840. 

The cruel irony is that the guardians of American science and scholarship, 
such as Duponceau and the Harvard botanist, Asa Gray, from the standpoint 
of their day were not even unjustified in condemning Rafinesque on the 
grounds of his poorly supported statements. Nobody is to be held responsible 
for finding the words and actions of a genius beyond his reach. Yet the sad 
fact remains that it took longer than a full century to bring the lasting merits 
of Rafinesque, the anthropologist, into proper focus and to act accordingly. 

However, eight years after Rafinesque’s death the first feeble reaction set 
in: with a few unessential changes, Rafinesque’s Walam Olum translations 
were printed, in 1848, by E. G. Squier in his Historical and Mythological Tradi- 
tions of the Algonquians. Then, after another silence of thirty-seven years, 
there appeared the first new edition and translation of Rafinesque’s Walam- 
Olum by D. C. Brinton (1885: 169-253). The latest and most comprehensive 
publication of and about the Walam Olum is the collective University of 
Indiana volume (Voegelin et al. 1954: XIV, 1-379). It contains a facsimile 
edition of Rafinesque’s Walam Olum manuscript, divided into its five original 
parts; each of the 183 pictographs and Delaware lines, accompanied by Rafi- 
nesque’s translation and followed on each page by C. F. Voegelin’s new inter- 
pretation (9-207); and some of his and J. E. Pierce’s new translations (216 
225). 

Vaguely assured of the impossibility of a white man committing a forgery 
by ‘‘manufacturing” a tribal document such as the Walam Olum in its origina! 
language from fragmentary Moravian vocabularies, Brinton (1885:155) was 
the first to insist that the evidence for its genuineness ‘‘must come from the 
text itself.’’ He himself followed this principle and so did Voegelin, both of 
them conscientiously but not always quite convincingly, as the following 
concrete case will show. 

In Rafinesque’s manuscript of the Walam Olum (Voegelin et al. 1954: 25), 
the 17th line of Part I appears in the following spelling and punctuation: 
Kiwis, wunand, wishimanitoak essopak. This version was adopted unchallenged 
by Brinton (1885:175) and Voegelin (Voegelin et al. 1954: 25). 

Rafinesque translates I, 17, as follows: kiwis thou being, wunand a good 
god, wishi good, manitoak spirits, essopak were; or, as it would read in a con- 
tinuous passage, ‘“‘Thou being a good god, there were good spirits.” As a 
statement of the reason for peace prevailing on earth (I, 16), despite the de- 
structive efforts of the evil spirit (I, 14-15), this interpretation makes good 
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sense; however, as separate units neither can kiwis possibly mean ‘‘thou being,”’ 
nor can wunand mean “‘a good god.” More about this later. 

Brinton (1885:175), likewise embarrassed by kiwis and wunand, inter- 
prets the line in this manner: ‘‘Truly the manitos were active and kindly.” In 
his vocabulary (1885:238), he connects kiwis with kitschiwi (Zeisberger) 
“truly, verily,” while he adopts Rafinesque’s “‘a good god” for wunand (1885: 
253), omitting the comma following it and thereby making wunand an adjec- 
tive qualifying wishimanitoak, with a meaning of either “kindly”’ or ‘‘active’’; 
wishi-, which Brinton defines as ‘“‘good” (1885: 252), may likewise be “‘active”’ 
or “kindly.” Take your choice. 

If Brinton’s English version of the line is an act of etymological despera- 
tion, Voegelin’s interpretation and ‘‘modern”’ translation (Voegelin et al. 
1954:25, 220) are sheer acrobatics. The former reads, “ ... and was happy, 
staying with the manitos’’; the latter, ‘‘the Delaware clan hunted and stayed 
with the manitos.’’ He establishes a connection between kiwis and Ojibwa 
kiiwossee “he hunts,”’ which, to say the least, is far-fetched and, as will be 
demonstrated, entirely unnecessary. 

All that is needed for this Delaware line to make perfect sense is (1) the 
deletion of the comma between kiwis and wunand, and (2) the combination of 
kiwis and wunand into kiwiswunand. The need for this corrective operation 
becomes apparent when the line is analytically rewritten, as follows: 


wishi’/mantto/ak es/obp/ak. 


The initial term k’/wis’w’/utin/’nt isa Unami form for Munsee k’/wis’w’/ 
oikan/’nt, a personal-actor noun composed of second-person possessive prefix 
k’- “thy, thine’; Unami -wis’w’/usn- ‘fatness’? (Munsee -wis’w’/odkan-; 
wisuwodgan “fatness” |[Zeisberger 1887:72]; wisuwagan ‘‘fatness’ [Brinton 
1889: 163]); and personal-actor noun-final -’n/ (-ant, -unt, -ent) ‘doing, making, 
causing (that very thing, or condition).’’ Hence, the composite meaning of 
k’/wis’w’/utin/’nt is ‘“‘he who is causing thy fatness,” that is, ‘“he who makes 
three-prosper’’—in this case, the Great Spirit, sustainer of human life and 
welfare. 

The term wishimanitoak, immediately following in Rafinesque’s manu- 
script, makes excellent sense: wishi- again is Unami for Munsee wifchi-, spelled 
wilschi by Brinton (1889:164) who defines it as “with; at the same time.” 
Beyond “being with (a person),’’ Munsee wifchi- (Unami wishi-) implies 
“helping, assisting (a person)” (cf., Munsee wifchinke “help” [noun], spelled 
wilschinge in Zeisberger [1887:92]). For this reason, wishi/manito/ak un- 
mistakably signifies “helping fellow-spirits.”’ 

The final word of the line, essopak, analytically written *esoép/ak, remains 
unaffected by all this; it means ‘‘they were (there).”’ 

In English, the entire line therefore reads: ‘‘He who causes thy prosperity 
and his helping fellow-spirits were there.” 

This appears to be a sensible interpretation of a sensible Unami phrase; 
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its Unami character is attested by the two forms pointed out above: k’/wis’w’/ 
uuin- and wishi-. 

But most essential of all, this line proves beyond doubt that Rafinesque’s 
text of the Walam Olum, far from being a forgery, was written by him as 
heard from the lips of an Unami informant. Had he compiled it from the Mora- 
vians’ word lists available to him, as charged by insufficiently informed critics, 
Rafinesque would hardly have split a perfectly intelligible Unami compound, 
kiwiswunand, into two senseless halves, also dividing it in the wrong place and 
then trying to translate the resulting nonsense as separate units. Nevertheless, 
it is remarkable how much closer his translation came to the intended mean- 
ing of the phrase than did Brinton’s or Voegelin’s. 

There is only one possible explanation for this: Rafinesque had correctly 
heard the Delaware phrase and had understood its general meaning, but had 
blundered in writing it down. He failed to identify wis’w’/usn- as the Unami 
parallel to Munsee wis’w’/odkan ‘‘fatness,’”’ which he may have known from a 
Zeisberger word list. In contrast to Brinton and Voegelin, however, Rafinesque 
was on the right track in identifying ki- (k’-) in kiwiswunand as a proclitic 
second-person prefix, as is evident from his translation, ‘‘thou being a good 
god,”’ cited above. 

Aucust C. Maur, The Ohio Stale University 
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MESCALISM AND PEYOTISM 


The article by James H. Howard, “The Mescal Bean Cult of the Centra! 
and Southern Plains: An Ancestor of the Peyote Cult?” (AA 59: 75-87) requires 
some comment on its method and its conclusions. 

In discussing my summary of the ‘‘mescal bean”’ pharmacology, he writes: 
Quoting T. A. Henry (1924:395) [there is no quoting of this authority, only citation 
and summarizing] he states [if he is quoting, how can it be La Barre who “states’’?] 
that the mescal bean resembles nicotine in physiological action, and that the contents 
of one bean are capable of causing nausea, convulsions, and even death by asphyxiation. 


The original says ‘‘are said to,’’ “‘Havard, quoting one Bellanger, says,” and 
“according to Dr. Rothrock’s informant.” It points out that ‘“‘in any case, a 
rupture of the hard, leathery coat of the bean would be required for the release 
of the alkaloid in the bean-flesh’”—an important consideration, since any num- 
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ber of whole beans might be swallowed with impunity if the hard covering 
should remain intact. 


In refutation of T. A. Henry, The Plant Alkaloids, a recognized authority 
though now possibly a dated one, Howard adduces the secondhand statement 
of one Ojibwa about another and concludes that ‘‘Clearly, there is need for 
further pharmacological study of the mescal bean.’’ No doubt there is, but 
not on these grounds; a more immediate need is discrimination between con- 
trolled pharmacological studies and one native secondhand informant. Indeed, 
Howard later (p. 84) quotes Dorsey on 

.. a small red bean, which produced a violent spasm, and finally unconsciousness, 
this condition being indicated by the inability of the novitiate to suffer pain when 
the jaw of a gar-pike was drawn over his naked body. 


Sophorine (=cytisine= ulexine=baptitoxine) has long been synthesized and 
its pharmacodynamics have been studied sufficiently to indicate that it is a 
violent and dangerous substance, a conclusion not to be dismissed on the 
grounds of one Ojibwa’s report of another’s alleged experience. 

Later in his discussion, Howard quotes (p. 77) ‘tA curious and slightly 
garbled note in La Barre...’ Garbled it may be, but in quoting one short 
paragraph Howard manages to leave out two question marks, change the 
spelling three times and the punctuation once, give incorrect pagination and, 
gratuitously I think, correct Voegelin’s field notes. Then he remarks mollify- 
ingly (p. 77) that ‘‘The collection of tribes listed by Mrs. Voegelin may seem 
odd but it is actually quite typical of Quapaw gatherings, which are attended 
by individuals from many Oklahoma tribes.”’ There seems no occasion for 
remarking on a fact known to all students of peyotism. Mrs. Voegelin needs 
no extenuation, if I still do, inasmuch as her data are thoroughly in accord with 
well known peyote practice. Howard continues (p. 77): 

This paragraph deserves some comment in the present context. For one thing, ‘‘mescal- 
ism” and “Delaware ‘shooting’ ceremonies” are parts of the same phenomenon, the 
mescal bean ceremony. 


This may well be the case in the present instance, but it is misleading. Not all 
‘shooting’ ceremonies of the Delaware, and certainly not of all Algonkins 
and others, are necessarily mescal bean shooting; nor are all mescal shooting 
ceremonies necessarily fully patterned mescal eating rites. What Howard 
would establish in his categorical statement is precisely what he is under the 
necessity of demonstrating. 
Howard writes (p. 75) that 

In his study of peyotism, La Barre (1938:105-109; 126-127) notes the presence of this 
[mescal bean] cult and cites many of the principal sources but, perhaps because his 
primary interest was in peyotism, he has overlooked many of the readily available 
sources. 


In the 22 appendices to the original dissertation (now on file at Yale Univer- 
sity), of which nine were published in condensed form and edited by other 
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hands, these and other matters are voluminously discussed; Howard’s atten- 
tion is directed to this source. 

Howard’s basic thesis that the ritual form of peyotism is derived from an 
earlier mescal bean ceremony is a good one. We do not know the origins of 
the ritual form of peyotism, except that it was first well established and codified 
in the southern Plains. However, it is to be hoped that the mescalism-peyotism 
thesis may be better established in the forthcoming Howard-Jones monograph 
on the red bean cult than by basing it on the frankly hearsay evidence of one 
Ponca informant, Louis McDonald, since this is a critical issue and deserves 
better documentation. 

The Plains Siouans are recipient tribes in peyotism, so the hypothesis 
that the Siouan red bean cult seriously affected the original form of the rite is 
a weak one, especially since the peyote rite was formulated in the southern 
Plains (Kiowa-Comanche) before the Siouans borrowed it. It is even less 
probable that the Central Algonkin “‘shooting ceremonies” of the Midewewin 
type shaped the form of peyotism, since on the whole the Algonkins received 
peyotism still later than did the Siouans. Furthermore, the natural range of 
Sophora secundiflora (the ‘“‘mescal bean’’) and Lophophora williamsii (the 
‘peyote button,” the name peyote coming from Aztekan) lies in Texas, the 
Southwest, and northern Mexico. It would therefore seem more reasonable at 
the moment to look southward for origins, rather than to the Siouans or the 
central Algonkins. However, it is probable that the thesis is still essentially 
right: a prior red bean cult (from Texas? southwestern Athapaskans? Mex- 
ico?) paved the way and even shaped the form of the peyote ritual. That is, the 
use of the red bean spread from south to north (whence, unfortunately, the 
bulk of present ethnographic knowledge comes), in much the same way as the 
Peyote Cult seems later to have spread. The theory is an excellent one. 

But again we find ourselves critical of Howard’s method. First of all, on 
his comparative trait list (p. 86) the ‘“‘Use of narcotic” is not a critical resem- 
blance in the New World, inasmuch as many narcotics are used ritually in 
America, especially from the southern United States south into Amazonia. 
Moreover, the use of narcotic drugs may in fact have an inner consistency with 
basic New World religion at large (and even paleoasiatic shamanism?). 
Again, how can the traits of “Only shamans admitted,” ‘First fruits cere- 
mony,” “Shooting of mescal bean,” ‘‘Deer symbolism,” ‘“‘Use of fox skins,”’ 
and ‘Use of white paint’’ establish any common origins when Howard lists 
them as absent in peyotism and largely present in the red bean cult? Further- 
more, what weight of critical specificity for this general area can be laid on 
such traits as ‘“‘Use of drum,” ‘‘Movement of musicians,” “Meeting held in 
tipi,” “‘Central fire,” “Dancing” and ‘Magical performances”? And to adduce 
the use of feathers, of whatever species of bird, in any American Indian context 
is feeble evidence for specific historical connections of mescalism and peyotism. 

There are still other methodological flaws in Howard’s table of traits. He 
lists ‘‘First fruits ceremony” as being absent from the Plains peyote rite 
though present in three red bean cults, so this trait also proves nothing. What 
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he means by this ceremony is unclear, but historically the ritual peyote meal 
was explicitly involved with first fruits ceremonies in Mexico. The meal con- 
sisted of boneless meat, parched or popped corn in sugar water, and fruit- 
traits which are retained everywhere in classical Plains peyotism. He correctly 
lists “‘Deer symbolism” as being absent from the Plains peyote rite—but at 
his methodological peril, since in Mexican peyotism deer meat, deer hoof- 
prints, and the peyote plant itself are all specifically equated. 

In brief, it would seem that Howard has advanced the interesting possibil- 
ity of the connection between mescalism and peyotism but little beyond the 
point where I left it nearly two decades ago as an auxiliary hypothesis; worse, 
his ethnological direction is wrong. 

The southern Athapaskans may eventually prove to be less of a primary 
influence on Plains peyotism than was formerly supposed, though well docu- 
mented evidence (ground altar, water drum, and other peyotist traits) still 
supports their claim. But for other compelling reasons, such as the botanical 
provenience of the red bean and peyote, we should still look southward—prob- 
ably to Texas, the eastern Southwest, or northeastern Mexico—for the shaping 
of the well-defined southern Plains peyote ritual, rather than to Algonkin 
Midewewin or the as yet largely Siouan Red Bean Cult. This seems all the 
more probable since the red bean has been found archeologically in Cave No. 1 
at Site 2 in San Saba County, Texas, and on a Basketmaker horizon at Rio 
Fuente in Chihuahua.' 

WEsTON LA Barre, Duke University 


1 Wendell C. Bennett and Robert M. Zingg, The Tarahumara. Chicago, 1935, p. 358; see also 
A. T. Jackson, in University of Texas Publications, Anthropological Papers, vol. III, no. 1, 1938, 
p. 69. 


RESIN-GLAZED POTTERY IN THE CHIN HILLS, BURMA 


George M. Foster’s recent note on resin-glazing in the Philippines (AA 58: 
732f), calls to mind a similar occurrence in the Chin Hills of Western Burma. 
My observations, made in the course of a brief linguistic survey in 1954, are, 
at the suggestion of Dr. Foster, briefly detailed here. 

In the Falam subdivision of the Northern Chin Hills, I spent a week in 
the village of Lente, from which pots are exported widely through the sur- 
rounding villages. Indeed, for domestic use pottery at Lente seems largely to 
have replaced many of the wooden vessels so plentiful in other Chin villages. 
Almost every day of my visit saw several women, laden with baskets of clay, 
coming in procession from a deposit above the village. Each woman seems to 
work her own clay, and sheds in the house compounds often shelter a number 
of vessels in various stages of completion. I have not myself observed the 
early stages of construction, and hence cannot say whether an aplastic is 
added to the natural clay. However, four pots from Lente exhibit coarse, soft, 
angular framents which seem both too large and too abundant to be a natural 
inclusion in the deposit. 
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To judge from photographs made by Stevenson (1943:75) at Lente, con- 
struction of the vessels begins when the moist clay is paddled into cylindrica! 
form. Standing it on one end, the potter now uses a pestle to pound a hollow 
into the other end, using the paddle occasionally to true the walls. Gradually, 
she thins the walls upward between the pestle, which is held within, and her 
hand on the outside. Then, with her fingers, she gives the vessel contour and 
shapes the rim and lip. During this time, the vessel remains in place upon the 
mat; it is the potter who moves about it, bending deeply from the waist (as 
women also do when working taro or weeding the crops). Small vessels can be 
entirely constructed by modeling, but in large pots—some beer pots stand 
about 23 feet high—it is probable that the Lente form the upper part of the 
wall by fillet-building. (This I later noted upon a vessel in the Yo Chin village 
of Phaitu, in the Tiddim subdivision to the north, and conversation con- 
firmed the practice.) 

When the vessel has dried sufficiently, it is placed upon a ring of rags and 
further shaped by paddle and anvil. The latter is an unworked river boulder 
about four inches in diameter; the paddle is cord-wrapped, and so wielded that 
the cord-marks run vertically up the sides of the vessel. 

After they have taken final form, the pots are sun dried and are then given 
a preparatory firing by standing them near small fires. The chief firing takes 
place at sheltered spots near supplies of grass. Several women may work to- 
gether in firing their pots. The vessels are laid mouth outward on the side, 
resting upon a layer of grass, and are covered with a deep pile of the same ma- 
terial. The self-kiln, once lighted, burns for approximately half an hour, with 
occasional replenishment; the vessels are oxidized on the outside and reduced 
within. As the fire burns down, one of the women lifts out each vessel upon the 
end of a long pole thrust inside. Then she sets it down in a small hole, previ- 
ously dug to receive the rounded base, and blows out the ashes. A deep vessel 
may have burning grass thrust within it to complete either the firing or the 
reduction, 

Another potter then applies a block of resin (possibly obtained from one of 
the abundant conifers) to the vessels. At Lente only the rim and lip are thus 
treated, but in the Kamhau Chin village of Tonzang, in the Tiddim subdivision, 
I made special note of overall resin glazes on water- and beer-pots. 

Lente potters are skillful. While the fabric of their vessels is not very hard, 
I saw no signs of breakage at a frequently-used firing spot near my house. A 
variety of forms, including the mooted corn-popper (here also used for roasting 
millet, corn, and sesamum), are made with creditable symmetry and close ad- 
herence to shape canons. 

THEODORE STERN, University of Oregon 
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WiILp Rice GATHERERS OF Topay: A SEQUEL NOTE 


H. Clyde Wilson’s replotting of the wild rice area (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
GISTS 58:1089:64) has cancelled out some of its constituent tribes. In the last 
three centuries the area has not only shrunk still more, but its practitioners 
have dwindled to the Ojibwa. At least that has been my observation in the 
course of several thousand miles of travel. 

I timed my 1956 field trip in the hope of witnessing this remnant of native 
activity, but the cool summer had delayed the crop and the rice was still in the 
milk during the third week of August. The potential eye-witness had to be 
content with inquiries on distribution, procedure, and utility. 

Ironically enough, the Menomini, etymologically the ‘“‘people of the good 
grain,’’ cannot gather this commodity. There is no wild rice in reservation 
lakes, and they are barred from harvesting it in Shawano Lake, now a summer 
resort. The Wisconsin Potawatomi raise gardens of Indian corn, beans, squash, 
and tobacco, but gather no rice. The Michigan Potawatomi, as well as the 
Ottawa, find the Lower Peninsula devoid of the good grain, but the Wisconsin 
Ojibwa at Mole Lake, Lac du Flambeau, St. Croix, and Bad River Reserve 
near Odanah take advantage of its proximity. In the Upper Peninsula, Tom 
Shalifoe Jr. listed it among the seasonal activities of his native Baraga and of 
the more westerly Lac Vieux Desert. The Minnesota Ojibwa would no doubt 
report similarly. 

Personal inquiries were possible at Mole Lake, Lac du Flambeau, and 
Baraga, where rice is used, and at Shawano (Menomini) and Wabeno (Pota- 
watomi), where it is not used. Some information for other localities was ob- 
tained at Lac du Flambeau. An Odanah Ojibwa, Frank Smart, who was serving 
as master of ceremonies at the Lac du Flambeau pow-wows, described many 
surviving native practices at Bad River Reservation. The harvest is the occa- 
sion for several days’ gathering and winnowing at a special camp site reached 
by boat. The concluding events include ‘‘squaw dances.” Tom Shalifoe spoke 
of songs during the threshing process, but no evidence remains either in litera- 
ture or in memory. 

This home-grown food helps the gatherers in their winter diet. There was 
none for sale on the Wisconsin reservations, but the Michigan Ojibwa near 
Mount Pleasant sell cooked wild rice during their ‘‘pageants.’’ Betty Pamp, 
who runs the concession stand, lived at Lac du Flambeau for several years and 
imports rice from there. The author has not pursued the question of commercial 
profitability in Wisconsin, but suspects that only a small percentage of the 
high market price goes to the Indians. 

This note can only suggest the potentialities of the study of present-day 
wild rice distribution, harvesting, uses, sale, etc. Due to its timing and the 
urgency of another project, the 1956 trip could not solve these problems. 

GERTRUDE D. Kuratu, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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Letters to the Editor 


ON THE REVIEW OF Bock’s The Acceptance of Histories 
Sir: 

I would like to protest Betty Meggers’ review (AA 59: 163-165) of Ken- 
neth Bock’s The Acceptance of Histories. The book is an excellent piece of 
scholarship, closely reasoned and well documented. Whatever its faults may 
be, it is certainly not the ‘“‘survival” that Miss Meggers calls it. To my mind, 
rather, it is the best analysis of cultural evolutionism ever to appear, and a 
major statement of culture dynamics theory. 

Meggers’ review contains a number of specific misinterpretations and mis- 
conceptions which I would like to discuss here. The first of these, the idea that 
Bock would limit social scientists to work with written materials, is easily cor- 
rected by a more complete quotation of Bock’s words than Meggers gave: 
‘‘What is involved here is the idea that dated and sited acts, events, or happen- 
ings in human experience, of whatever sort, and largely available to us in 
written records, are data with which social scientists must work in their own 
way. They are not the exclusive property of historians; they can be used for 
purposes other than the construction of historical narratives” (Bock, p. 122). 
This is far from being a limitation on the researches of anthropologists. It is a 
challenge to expand the scope of their inquiry. (Certain anthropologists 
notably the ethnohistorians and acculturationists—have partially met this 
challenge.) Furthermore, this statement should not be taken as excluding the 
work of archeologists from the study of culture change. The “‘dated and sited 
acts, events, or happenings” which they reveal are the only records we have for 
much of human history, and even where writing was known archeology can 
provide valuable supplementary information. However, Bock would point out 
that the processes of cultural dynamics can more readily be studied by means 
of written rather than archeological records. 

Second, as to Bock’s supposed “superficial knowledge of recent anthro- 
pological work”’ (Meggers, p. 163), the charge is simply not true. In addition 
to having a thorough knowledge of the history of anthropological thought, 
Bock is familiar with current work in acculturation, general culture change 
theory, and neo-evolutionism; although he may not be acquainted with the 
latest work on Middle Mississippian or the Epi-Levalloisian in Egypt, he is 
certainly aware of the great expansion of archeological knowledge which has 
taken place during recent decades. 

Third, Meggers insists that ‘‘Bock’s proposals for a new perspective on 
history suffer from the same dogmatism he rejects in the evolutionists” (Meg- 
gers, p. 164). If the acceptance of initial assumptions is dogmatism, then sci- 
ence, as well as all human life is dogmatic. The point at stake here is the prag- 
matic value of the assumption accepted; by this test, Bock’s “‘dogma”’ that all 
historical events are amenable to scientific study would certainly win out. The 
examples of unclassifiable historical events that Meggers cites are not really so 
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difficult to classify. Franklin Roosevelt’s death is the death of a president dur- 
ing his term of office, the death of a national and international political leader 
during time of war, or the death of a human being. These (and many others) 
are classes of events into which this one event can be placed. It can then be 
compared with other events in the same classes to determine whether or not 
subsequent events show regularities. Of course, this event—the death of 
Franklin Roosevelt—is unique. Every event or sequence of events, and for that 
matter every man, toad, or turnip, is unique; but unless we classify and com- 
pare them we lose the very means of talking about them. 

Finally, Meggers criticizes Bock’s denunciation of the organic analogy, 
arguing that “It is doubtful that this concept is so dangerous, especially since 
it pervades all the sciences” (p. 164). Her staunch defense of the organic 
analogy is hardly shared by one of our leading biological evolutionsists: George 
G. Simpson, speaking of its use in biology, says, ‘‘We are in danger here of 
pushing the analogy too far. Instead of using it only as a sort of metaphor to 
describe one phenomenon in terms of another quite distinct phenomenon, we 
have been in danger of assuming that the two phenomena really are the same 
sort of thing and that we can find in one an equivalent of the features of the 
other. That is the trouble with analogies: we may come to think that they will 
help us to interpret and explain phenomena which, in fact, they can only help, 
imperfectly and unrealistically, to describe. This confusion has entered into 
several of the sciences and perhaps most insidiously into the life sciences” 
(Simpson 1952: 71). And in a footnote to this statement he says, ‘One of the 
most pernicious is the analogy between organism and society.” It is difficult 
to see how a device rejected by a scholar most closely acquainted with it has 
any right to survive. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to call attention to the fallacy of confusing 
evolution with evolutionism. Evolution, stripped of its archaic meanings, is 
culture change, and the only way to study culture change is by means of the 
dated and sited record of human history as revealed by archeological and 
written records. Evolutionism, on the other hand, is a method of studying 
culture change which assumes most of what it is supposed to demonstrate. As 
used so far it has yielded only sterile, albeit logical systems. It is time that a 
method with fertility as well as logic be adopted. Kenneth Bock’s The Accept- 
ance of Histories, by its rejection of outmoded ideas and its plea for a positive 
perspective, is certainly a fertile work, and one deserving of a place in the 
foundation of any modern methodology for the study of culture change. 

ERNEST A. Lowe, Universily of Pennsylvania 
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ADDENDUM TO “SPACE AND KINSHIP” 
Sir: 

A gratifying number of readers have written to express interest in my recent article, 
“The Importance of Space in Primitive Kinship” (AA 58:854—65). Mr. Rodney 
Needham of the Institute of Social Anthropology, University of Oxford, has suggested 
that I list the societies on which my hypotheses were based. I regret that my notes are 
somewhat incomplete, so that I can list only 21 (not 22) Omaha-type societies; and 
only 12 (not 14) Crow groups. They are presented below in alphabetical order, with 
the principal author or authors in parentheses. 

OmaHA: Acholi (Seligman); Ao Naga (Mills); Arapesh (Mead); Araucanian (Ti- 
tiev); Bakitara (Roscoe); Bari (Seligman); Dorobu (Huntingford); Iatmul (Bateson); 
Kalmuk Mongols (Aberle); Kwoma (Whiting); Lango (Driberg); Lhota Naga (Mills); 
Miwok (Gifford); Nandi (Huntingford and Hollis); Pomo (Kroeber and Gifford) ; Sema 
Naga (Hutton); Shona (Bullock); Soga or Basoga (Roscoe); Thonga (Junod); Tzelta! 
(Holmes); Winnebago (Radin). 

Crow: Choctaw (Swanton and Eggan); Creek (Swanton); Dakota (Meek); Eastern 
Cherokee (Gilbert); Hidatsa (Lowie); Hopi (Lowie and Titiev); Kaska (Honigmann) ; 
Mandan (Lowie and Spinden); Ramkokamekra (Nimuendaju) ; Trukese (Murdock and 
Goodenough); Yaruro (Petrullo); Zuni (Kroeber and Parsons). 

I would like to have extended my researches further, but not all sources gave facts in 
which I was interested. 

Miscua TitiEv, University of Michigan 


NATIVE TERMS AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL METHODS 
Sir: 

In the June, 1956, issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (58:557) Dr. Paul 
Bohannon takes exception to the criticism of his use of “‘Tiv terms in parentheses after 
the English translations’ expressed by Dr. Paula Brown in her review of his Ti 
Farming and Settlement. Dr. Bohannon summarizes the assumptions which led to the 
adoption of a “‘linguistic’’ approach, emphasizing the necessity of “understanding the 
ways in which the people being studied conceive their culture and social system.”’ He 
goes on to state that ‘‘The conceptions of no people can be understood apart from their 
language because a concept . . . can be embodied only in language or language substi- 
tutes.” It follows, he argues, that in writing up field material it is necessary to utilize 
native terms because ‘English does not make certain distinctions vital to the thought of 
that people.’’ He further points out that the influence in his work is from Malinowski 
and is a generation old. 

The purpose of this not is to quarrel with Dr. Bohannon’s excellent statement, 
to which the quoted excerpts do less than justice, but in conclusion he states that the 
purpose of his note is “to point out what I consider to be the most significant difference 
between American anthropology and one branch of British anthropology.” To one 
familiar, at least second hand, with the methodological precepts of Boas on the use of 
native terms and texts and who had been drilled on the subject by such men as Kroeber, 
Lowie, and Spier, this statement came as a shock. Hastily I began pulling ethnographic 
reports at random from my shelves, to see if all this time I had been living in a dream 
world. I verified my recollection that to read the longer works of Elsie Clews Parsons 
requires the reader to construct a glossary as he goes along, for she not only preferred 
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the native term but defined it only once. By the time, some twenty volumes later, I 
reached such pre-Boasian figures as Frank Cushing and Albert S. Gatschet (see, for 
example, the latter’s The Klamath Indians of Southwestern Oregon'), it became clear 
that either I do not understand Dr. Bohannon or his reading of American anthropology 
has been strangely selective. 

But the matter goes further: so far as her training is concerned, Dr. Paula Brown is 
a British anthropologist, not American. She received her doctorate at the University of 
London. I do not know whether she had personal contact with Malinowski before his 
death, but surely she felt his influence too. Moreover, a great many American anthro- 
pologists also had that privilege, even though usually less extensively than some of 
their British colleagues. I recall particularly one mad delightful summer Malinowski 
spent in Berkeley, primarily to try out some of his unpublished Trobriand materials 
on Robert H. Lowie, but also on anyone else who would listen, criticize, and argue. 
The works of Malinowski also are not unknown to those American anthropologists who 
did not have the fortune to know him personally; indeed, they are even read by con- 
temporary students. 

Dr. Bohannon’s remarks perhaps would not merit comment but for the fact that, to 
paraphrase him, ‘“‘one branch of British anthropology” tends to make sweeping general- 
izations about American anthropology on the basis of very limited knowledge. Mali- 
nowski himself freely admitted his ignorance of most American ethnographic literature. 
Were he alive, I venture to guess that he, as well as most contemporary British anthro- 
pologists, would agree that as anthropologists we are engaged in a common enterprise 
and that even when we disagree, nationalistic stereotypes should be avoided. Some 
Americans might also heed the same suggestion. 

RALPH L. Beats, University of California, Los Angeles 


NOTE 


' Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. II, part 1, Washington D. C., 1890 (U. S. 
Department of the Interior, U. S. Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain 
Region.) 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


The Image. KENNETH Boutpinc. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1956. 175 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by HoRTENSE POWDERMAKER, Queens Colleg: 


Most books which attempt to integrate a number of disciplines are symposia to 
which members of the respective disciplines contribute. These are obviously useful, 
but The Image is a welcome relief because in it the integration has taken place in one 
mind, which is the best way it can occur. The author, an economist, has meaningfully 
integrated concepts from anthropology, biology, economics, philosophy, psychoanaly- 
sis, sociology, and cybernetics around the process of image-formation. He regards ‘‘the 
whole movement of society as a process of image-formation under the stimulus of 
messages transmitted by networks of communication. . . .”” Edward Sapir was prob- 
ably the first anthropologist to be interested in the communications process in relation 
to society; his definition of the latter as a “highly intricate network of partial or com- 
plete understandings between members of organizational units...” is not unrelated 
to Boulding’s definition of “an organization as a structure of roles tied together by 
lines of communication.” 

Values, which Boulding regards as perhaps the most important element in deter- 
ming the effect of messages received by the individual, are being increasingly studied 
by American anthropologists, and have for some time interested such political scien- 
tists as Harold Lasswell, and students of the mass media. Some social scientists still 
think of values as being distinct from facts, and regard the latter as a proper subject 
for scientific study because they are objective, and the former as not suitable because 
of their subjectivity. Yet as Boulding points out, our images consist of images of both 
fact and value, and while there may be some differences in the formation of these two 
aspects, the processes are essentially similar. Even more important are the points that 
the messages we receive about facts depend to a considerable extent on our value 
structure, and that “the factual and the valuational images are inextricably entwined.”’ 
Value systems are themselves valued, and those with a low value can sink into the 
subconscious and intercept and distort messages of fact and value. As Boulding further 
says, ‘‘the distinction between messages from nature and symbolic messages is a vital 
one; the distinction between facts and values is not.” 

A basic change in the communication process began with the invention of writing, 
which separates the communicator from the communication, as compared to the face- 
to-face communication of preliterate societies. The radio continued this separation 
Television appears to give a kind of face-to-face communication, but it is actually a 
one-way contact between a communicator and his audience of millions. It is of interest 
that a recent study (Personal Influence by Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld) indicates 
that the two-way face-to-face communication is more effective in influencing decisions 
than the mass media. 

Boulding gives a useful ten-dimensional classification for the study of images: 


1. Spatial image. “The picture of the individual’s location in the space around him.” 
2. Temporal image. Man’s “picture of the stream of time and his place in it.” 


3. Relational image. “The picture of the universe around him as a system of regularities.” 
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4. Personal image. “The picture of the individual in the midst of the universe of persons, 
roles, and organizations around him.” 

. Value image. “‘The ordering on the scale of better or worse of the various parts of the 
whole image.” 

. Affectional or emotional image. Feeling or affect with which various items are imbued. 

. Conscious, unconscious, and subconscious areas into which divisions of the image fall. 

. “Dimension of certainty or uncertainty, clarity or vagueness.” 

. Reality or unreality, i.e. “an image of the correspondence of the image itself with some 
‘outside’ reality.” 

10. “Public, private scale [of imagery] according to whether the image is shared by others or 

is peculiar to the individual.” 


on 


Conn 


The discussion of image formation ranges from the inorganic level, through mam- 
mals, to man. We were particularly interested in the discussion of changes in imagery 
from the primitive to the modern world—the broadening of spatial imagery, the deep- 
ening linear concept of time, the change from magical thinking to that of natural causa- 
tion in the relational image, and the increasing self-consciousness in the imagery of 
society and of organization. None of these concepts are new to most anthropologists; 
it is Boulding’s linking them with a general theory of image-formation which is im- 
portant for the study and interpretation of social change. 

We have a few minor disagreements with the author. He seems to have an unduly 
idealized image of how far the human species can go in creating control mechanisms. 
He writes, “‘We have not yet been able to make anything which is capable of self- 
maintenance, growth, or reproduction” (Italics ours). ‘‘We can build machines with 
memory, that is, with stored information. We have not succeeded in building the 
simplest machine with a conscious image. When we do that, we will, in a very real 
sense, have created a new form of intelligence.’’ Again, “‘we do not understand very 
well the processes of decay and death of organization, either in the biological or organ- 
izational world. In both worlds, however, these processes can clearly be observed even 
though we do not understand them well enough to know whether they are absolutely 
necessary.” Yet, strangely, the author’s image of the scientist is, we think, too low. He 
says, “Science might almost be defined as the process of substituting unimportant 
questions which can be answered for important questions which cannot.”’ This may be 
partially true, but not completely. It obviously applies to metaphysical questions such 
as “‘Is there a God?”’ or philosophical ones on the nature of truth. But on many other 
levels; who is to decide which questions can be answered and which cannot? Has not 
the work of truly great scientists consisted at least in part of asking questions which 
less gifted scientists thought unanswerable, and sometimes answering them? The re- 
viewer values the creative imagination as a prime mover in science. 

The reviewer is also not sure about the author’s tentative suggestion for using the 
concept of message-image relationship as the foundation of a new science, which he 
would call ‘‘Eiconics.” We would settle for his alternative suggestion that it become 
the basis for a cross-disciplinary specialization. As he points out, both suggestions have 
their roots in the social psychology of George Herbert Mead and in the present theo- 
retical tendency toward a restructuring of knowledge—that is, toward seeking theo- 
retical principles which can be applied over a large area of the empirical world. We 
find real significance in Boulding’s theoretical system which relates the formation of 
images and the impact of messages to the resulting behavior. ‘“Eiconics,” whether a 
cross-disciplinary approach or a new science, can provide a stimulating principle of 
organization for many students of human behavior. 
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From Generation to Generation: Age Groups and Social Structure. S. N. E1SENSTAD1 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1956. 357 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by JoHN W. BENNETT, Ohio State University 


This is a major work in comparative sociology: a scholarly organization of the better 
ethnological and sociological information about groups based upon the criterion of age, 
particularly youth groups; and a painstaking theoretical analysis of this material by 
means of the concepts and logic of Parsonian structural-functional theory. It is a work 
which should be in every anthropological and sociological library, both as a detailed 
exposition of particular subject-matter, and as an example of one method of cross- 
cultural (or cross-societal) analysis. In the latter category it may be regarded as falling 
somewhere between Hutton Webster’s Secret Societies and Murdock’s Social Structure. 

When applied to a problem of this kind, the structural-functional approach re- 
quires a classification of societies, or at least “‘social systems,” based upon the terms 
and concepts given by that theory. Thus Eisenstadt has “particularistic’”’ and ‘‘uni- 
versalistic’”’ societies, which are nearly the same as “kinship” and ‘‘non-kinship” 
societies; ‘“‘familistic’’ societies and ‘‘collectively-oriented’”’ societies. Sometimes these 
various concepts duplicate the primitive-civilized dichotomy; at other times they cut 
across. Within such social environments, groups based upon age are accepted by the 
author as forming a valid general category within which to determine meaningful rela- 
tionships, and it is upon this commonsense, nontheoretical assumption that the whole 
analysis depends. If one were to question the meaningfulness or advisability of com- 
paring age groups in “kinship” societies with, say, youth movements in “‘non-kinship”’ 
societies, the analysis will make little sense. However, the author’s exposition of age- 
group structure and function is a complex and varied undertaking, and is replete with 
important segmental contributions. 

Eisenstadt’s basic hypothesis concerns the “existence of age groups in societies 
not regulated by kinship or other particularistic criteria” (p. 9 and Chapt. I). This is 
not really a hypothesis in the strict sense, but rather a statement of a complex theo- 
retical and descriptive problem based upon a considerable backlog of available in- 
formation and interpretation. (That is, it is one of those rhetorical social-science 
hypotheses in which the outcome must have been well known in advance, and is no 
great surprise to the reader familiar with the literature.) 

The meat of the book is to be found in Chapters II through Y. In these chapters the 
author presents a detailed exposition of age groupings in a large variety of societies, a 
classification of types of age groups, and an analysis of the structure of age groups and 
the specialized functions they have been found to perform. The primitive societies 
investigated include all those given authoritative monographic treatment by anthropol- 
ogists, particularly the British school, which leads to a heavy weighting of the African 
cases. Plains Indian cases are described rather too briefly. Careful as these analyses 
may be, there is a tendency to assert the presence or absence of age groups on the 
basis of whether or not they were mentioned in the monograph (e.g., p. 133, top). This 
is an inevitable situation in cross-cultural comparison and is based upon the limitations 
of the available data, but it also suggests a certain arbitrariness of definition. In the 
first place, the author is limited to what other writers have regarded as ‘‘age’’ groups, 
and in almost all cases these are composed of youth. To pick an example at random, 
the significant development of old-age political, economic, and recreational groups in 
American society is not analyzed, so far as the reviewer could determine. In the second 
place, age groups for Eisenstadt are visible groups; i.e., an analysis of age groups is 
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substituted for an analysis of age grouping or associating. Probably in no society do 
people at various ages not tend to associate together for various purposes; but only in 
certain societies or under certain conditions do these age categories develop into visible 
or institutionalized groups. This approach can be defended, of course, on the grounds 
that groups are what sociology or social anthropology is concerned with. However, a 
fundamental problem remains: the general nature of human relationships in the con- 
text of age similarity and differences. This social-relational or sociopsychological prob- 
lem is only peripherally investigated. 

With reference to his major hypothesis, the author finds the following (Chap. VI): 
“It has been postulated that age groups arise in societies in which the family (or kinship 
unit) does not constitute the main unit of the social and economic division of labor, 
and in which the individual must acquire and learn various role dispositions which 
cannot be learned within the family. Age groups, which are usually articulated during 
the period of transition from the family of orientation, may serve as channels for the 
learning (of some, at least) of these general role dispositions. Thus it may be said that 
age groups constitute an interlinking sphere between the family and other institutional- 
ized spheres of society (political, economic, etc.)’’ (p. 270). 

There is more here than meets the eye. “Interlinking sphere” is a concept which 
provides a kind of index of the degree of integration between various activities in a 
given society, and the stresses which arise as a result of relative lack of such integration. 
(Eisenstadt’s language: “since various institutional sectors within a society are usually 
regulated according to different integrative principles, it is obvious that the role- 
expectations raised in one of them cannot always be fully gratified within the other.” 
p. 271) Thus, in many societies there is a gap between family and institution, a gap 
particularly well-developed in societies with strong or emerging political and economic 
patterns which assert authority or demand loyalty over and above that required by or 
given to family, kin group, cult, etc. Eisenstadt finds by his comparative analysis that 
it is in such societies—which include primitive as well as ancient civilized and also 
modern—that age groupings most commonly appear. Thus the age category becomes 
a bridge—an “‘interlinking sphere’’—between the often conflicting or noncommunicat- 
ing sectors of social life. The full exposition of these findings is a major contribution to 
our general understanding of age-group phenomena, even though it contains no signal 
departure from existing interpretations. 

But the author had to face a second major problem; namely, that even though age 
groupings may serve these generalized social functions, it is clear that in many cases 
they become deviant groups in opposition to society as a whole, or at least to the 
parental generation. This condition is found not in primitive tribal societies, not par- 
ticularly in ancient city-state civilized societies, but most prominently in modern 
industrial societies. Consequently, the analysis of the phenomenon of “deviancy” of 
age grouping in modern society becomes a major target. 

This is a complicated analysis, and we cannot do it justice here. It appears to be 
founded upon the propositions developed by Parsons in several illuminating essays 
upon Western social structure and the sociopsychological stresses within it, as well as 
upon the writings of Merton, Warner, Mannheim, Erikson, and others. Most impor- 
tant is the observation that while youth groupings in modern society contribute 
basically to the development of personality and identity, and link various institutional 
activities, they do not importantly prepare the individual for adult roles. This leads to 
various frustrations and rebellions on the part of youth which frequently take the form 
of an opposition between the age group and the family or society. Totalitarian societies 
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try to control this by establishing formal youth movements; and such movements also 
appear in other “‘collectivity-oriented”’ societies like Israel. (One wonders how usefu! 
it may be in the long run to throw into one category, for whatever purpose, societies 
as politically and culturally disparate as Israel and Nazi Germany.) 

For many anthropologists this book will be difficult to take, since portions require 
a virtual line-by-line retranslation into more familiar terminology and concepts. But it 
makes a highly suggestive contribution in its effort to perceive youth groupings in 
primitive, modern, and some other types of societies as structurally and functionall) 
related, as well as historically differentiated. As stated earlier, this may not make sens 
if one is not inclined toward sympathy with such broad analytical classifications. Bot! 
the historian, interested in the causal influence of particular events, and the student 
of cultural wholes, concerned with unique human experiences, will find it difficult to 
appreciate an effort of this kind. And perhaps more important, such persons are likely 
to feel that the life and color of human relationships are dissected away in the effort 
to cross-compare on so vast a scale. On the other side of the fence, even those more 
sympathetic to the sociological approach may wonder why the author chose to accept 
structural-functional terms and concepts without an ounce of criticism or objectivity, 
and thereby passed up the opportunity of putting them to test with the help of a 
body of concrete data. 


The Migration of Symbols. Count GoBLet D’ALVIELLA. (Introduction by Sir GEORGE 
Birpwoop.) New York: University Books, 1956. XXV, 277 pp., 6 plates, 161 
figures. $5.00. 

Reviewed by GorDON F. Exnoim, The American Museum of Natural History 


We have here a photographically reproduced edition of a book published in England 
in 1894 which was a translation of the original French edition of 1892. It would seem 
that the republication of this classic work should find favor in many quarters, due to 
the rarity of the older English edition and the wide interest, in various contexts, in the 
history and identification of emblematic symbols. 

The book is concerned with the migration or, in modern terms, with the diffusion 
and history of symbols—of how they have traveled in both space and time. This is 
only its major theme, however, for it also treats very lucidly of the nature of symbols 
and of their function in culture as representations of abstract ideas. The author’s 
broad understanding of what is involved in the study of symbols, as well as the flavor 
of his writing, might best be indicated by several quotations from his preface: 


“The scrap of cloth which, in ordinary circumstances, we discard as a rag, at the top ol 
staff sums up all the aspiration included in the idea of one’s country.” 

“Without doubt the symbols that have attracted in the highest degree the veneration of the 
multitude have been the representative signs of gods, often uncouth and indecent; but what have 
the gods themselves ever been, except the more or less imperfect symbols of the Being transcend 
ing all definition. ...” 


Further, as regards religious symbols, it is pointed out that acts or rites are no less 
symbols than those emblematic ones with which the book is concerned. 

In discussing the principles involved in the diffusion of symbols, the author traces 
the history of some that are very widely distributed, including the gammadion or 
swastika, the sacred tree, the winged globe, and the trisula. He indicates the way in 
which these symbols may change in either form or meaning, and how either of these 
aspects of a symbol may merge with that of others. Certain symbols are shown to have 
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had very long histories and to have spread to regions far distant from their point of 
origin, but the interpretation of the evidence as regards diffusion or independent in- 
vention has a remarkably modern cast. Thus, the sacred tree motif that occurs in Mexico 
is illustrated and compared with Old World forms, but the conclusion is that it probably 
represents an independent invention. 

Despite its age, The Migration of Symbols is still an interesting and useful book. It is 
apparently unequalled as a general source of information on certain of the more im- 
portant religious symbols, and also contains numerous materials and insights of sig- 
nificance to anyone interested in the processes of historic change and diffusion which 
can be seen in these various signs and emblems. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Proceedings of the Thirtieth International Congress of Americanists: Cambridge 1952. 
London: The Royal Anthropological Institute, 1955. xxx, 249 pp., 66 illus. £3.3.0. 


Reviewed by RayMOND H. Tuompson, University of Arizona 


This volume contains more than half of the papers which were read at the 30th 
International Congress of Americanists held at Cambridge in August 1952, the first 
such Congress to meet in England since 1912. There are 39 papers and 6 abstracts in 
English, Spanish, French, and German. 

An emphasis on Mesoamerica reflects the long-standing interest of British American- 
ists in the ancient civilizations of this area. J. Eric S. Thompson, who was elected 
President of the Congress, draws upon his definition of the Maya philosophy of the 
orderly progress of time to essay an interesting estimate of the ‘“‘national character”’ of 
the ancient Maya. Alberto Ruz Lhuillier summarizes several seasons of excavations at 
Palenque, and describes his discovery of the spectacular tomb under the Tempie of the 
Inscriptions. 

The Andean cultures receive relatively little attention. Paul Kosok discusses the 
political and military motives for the construction of the Inca road system. A summary 
of present information on sea-going craft in ancient Peru is provided by Thor Heyer- 
dahl. M. Ballesteros-Gaibrois reports the discovery of the manuscript of the Historia 
de Peru which was written in 1611 by Fray Martin de Muria. 

Several papers deal with religious topics: Ruth Bunzell describes a Cheyenne- 
Arapaho peyote ceremony; Jacques Rouisseau discusses the survival of precontact 
practices among the Huron and Montagnas; Otto Zerries writes on the spirit associa- 
tions of the shaman in non-Andean South America; Egon Schaden sees in the Guarani 
myth concerning a distant paradise a possible motive for their migrations. 

J. Réder provides a glimpse of the rich store of ethnographic data in the unpublished 
records and drawings (some of which have since been published) of Maximilian’s travels 
in Brazil and North America, and especially in the drawings which were made on the 
trip to the Plains by the Swiss artist Karl Bodmer. Luis de Castro Faria makes an 
important contribution to Brazilian archeology by demonstrating that the sambaquis 
or coastal shellmounds are middens and not, as commonly believed, natural accumu- 
lations. 

Other papers cover a wide range of subject matter, from Washo girl’s puberty rites 
(Cartwright) and Kof4n acculturation (Friede) to Russian loan words in Alaskan 
Eskimo (Hammerich) and Peruvian nicknames (Reyniers). 

It is difficult to characterize adequately any volume which, like this one, results 
from an international gathering, except to say that it contains the usual miscellany of 
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papers. A brief inventory can provide only an introduction to the nature of that mis- 
cellany. However, it is to be hoped that the contemporary search for a ‘“‘unified theor, 
of anthropology”’ will not deprive us of volumes of miscellaneous studies, for much of 
the strength and vigor of anthropology seems always to have stemmed from the kind 
of wide-ranging intellectual curiosity which is exhibited by the variety of papers in 
this volume. 


A yorama, RAYMOND DE CoccoLa and Paut Kinc. Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1956. xiv, 316 pp., 6 figures, map. n.p. 


The Knife. THEON Wricut. New York: Gilbert Press, 1955. xii, 300 pp., 27 figures, 
map, 16 plates. n.p. 
Reviewed by MARGARET Lantis, U’. S. Public Health Service 


The first author of Ayorama is a Corsican priest who spent twelve years in the 
Central Canadian Arctic. This book covers the center of the region: an area north of 
Back River bounded roughly by Bathurst Inlet, Ellice River, Victoria Strait, and Cam- 
bridge Bay, and the period is the late 1930’s and early 1940’s. The second author is ap- 
parently a professional writer. . 

The Authors’ Note states: ‘‘Every incident in this story is based upon actual ex- 
perience or authenticated fact, though the real names of the characters have been 
changed and times and places have sometimes been altered to suit the narrative.” This 
explains why some of the incidents are already familiar to anyone who has read about 
or traveled in the area. 

This account, with a thread of plot, is written in a clear, simple, narrative style. It 
gives a good picture of the physical circumstances of life in the area and of the tech- 
niques of food-getting especially adapted to it, with a genuine feeling of the psycho- 
logical effect of the weather and the terrible struggle for food. A strong ending portrays 
the combined effect of starvation and epidemic. Yet the priest says honestly enough, 
“It was the same with every Eskimo I ever met. Whenever I tried to penetrate beyond 
the sphere of tangible reality, they became reticent and almost sullenly uncommunica- 
tive’ (p. 195). Although more tolerant of local ways and attitudes than are most 
missionaries, Father De Coccola, lacking professional skills for penetrating the intangi- 
ble, cannot give more than the material aspects of life, which he did fully share. 

“Ayorama”’ refers to the inevitable, to fate. It is evidence of the ascendancy of 
our Western secular values over the religious ones that when a Western man who is 
supposedly committed to teaching the acceptance of divine will encounters a more 
complete acceptance among Eskimos, he seems to be disturbed and even repelled. Per- 
haps this is because the Eskimo Fate appears to him more impersonal; but it probably 
does not appear so to the Eskimos. 

Such a book can be included in suggested reading for students who have studied 
enough ethnology or relations of culture and personality to make educated guesses 
regarding the meaning of the observed behavior. In the reviewer’s opinion, it is not a 
book for freshmen. 

The author of The Knife has based a novel on a legend told by Peter Freuchen and 
others. Greek writers made great dramas from myths and legends, but this book is 
neither great literature nor accurate ethnography. 

It deals with the Thule region of Greenland, probably just past the middle of the 
19th century, before regular trade with whites began. The theme is the high value 
placed on meteoric iron, and on the first knives obtained in trade. The Prologue quotes 
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from the John Ross expedition of 1818, and the Epilogue from Robert E. Peary, 1894 
and 1896. The story between, complete with love interest, is written in a style often 
used in adventure books for adolescents, which is not in itself reprehensible, but the 
book is not of college level or caliber. 


Notes on the Bella Bella Kwakiutl. RoNAvD L. Orson. (“‘University of California Anthro- 
polotical Records,’’ Vol. 14, No. 5) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1955. 
Pp. 319-348. $.50. 

Reviewed by HELEN CopERE, Vassar College 


Olson’s Notes on the Bella Bella Kwakiutl, like his Social Life of the Owikeno Kwakiuil, 
(1954), are what he himself has termed “social archeology.” He has excavated the 
memories of a few surviving old people for what was there of the pre-white culture. 
Since, as he points out, pre-white Bella Bella culture probably could not have been 
fully reconstructed by informants much after 1880, this method yielded little for Boas 
in 1923 and even less for this work, based on interviews in 1935 and 1949. 

Although these Noles are thin and fragmentary, they are interesting and useful. 
For instance, the two-page “Life Story of a Bella Bella Woman”’ contains no personal 
history of detail or depth but does have some data on a woman’s progress through vari- 
ous ceremonials, including a fragment on a nominal “‘potlatch” marriage made in her 
eighth year and terminated at her puberty. The Notes are largely organized according 
to various aspects of social organization (tribe and village; septs; names and titles; 
succession; legends of origin of septs, crests, and names; marriage; the kinship system; 
house names and totem poles; dancing societies; shamanism; miscellaneous tales; the 
life story of a Bella Bella woman; notes on the xaixais). There are but a few pages on 
each topic. However, the material is of value when added to the existing ethnography 
of the area. Olson might have facilitated its use by giving full cross-references to other 
publications, since it is clear that every fragment of data on the Bella Bella must be 
used in order to get even a hazy picture of the culture. 


Observations on California, 1772-1790. FatHeR Luts Sates. (Early California Travel 
Series, Vol. XX XVII.) (Translated and edited by Charles N. Rudkin.) LosAngeles: 
Glen Dawson, 1956. xiii, 218 pp., appendix, notes. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert F. HeizeEr, University of California, Berkeley 


Sales was a member of the first contingent of Dominican missionaries which estab- 
lished itself in Lower California after the decision of 1772 that the Franciscans should 
limit their activities to the area noth of 32} degrees and the Dominicans should take 
responsibility for the territories south of that line. Sales’ Observations are valuable, 
since this is the only book by a Dominican on the Dominican occupation of Lower 
California. The work was originally in the form of three long letters sent to a friend, 
which were printed separately at Valencia in 1794. The first edition (1794) is extremely 
rare, and a 1799 reprint is full of inaccuracies and omissions. 

The reviewer’s acquaintance with similar accounts by Franciscan missionaries in- 
clines him to the opinion that the Dominicans were less energetic and less successful in 
mission work, perhaps through inexperience, but that they (or at least Sales) were 
rather better observers of Indian customs. Special items such as the method of hunting 
sea otter (pp. 19-20), the prohibition on a fisherman partaking of his catch (p. 27), 
the levirate (p. 32), the couvade (p. 33) and suicide (p. 27) leaven the mass of pedestrian 
ethnographic data which adds up to a picture of extreme cultural simplicity and ex- 
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traordinarily meager subsistence conditions. Sales bemoans the shamans’ hold over the 
people, and it is clear that missionization was in no small part a battle between the 
padres and the native curanderos. 

The author tells us little of tribes and their locations, but those interested can find 
this information in W. Massey’s article (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 
5:272-307, 1949) which utilizes all available data. 

The second and third letters are full of the Franciscan-Dominican controversy, and 
the reader can find further background in Peverill Meigs’ monograph (Univ. Calif 
Publs. in Geography, Vol. 7, 1935); another handy reference to missionaries, mission 
names, founding dates, and locations in Mexico and the Californias is the article }y 
A. L. Celay in Anales del Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Vol. 5, 1951 
Some information on epidemics of smallpox and venereal disease in the Lower California 
missions are of value; for a general review of this subject, see S. F. Cook in Ibero- 
Americana No. 12, 1937. The second letter contains an account of the Nootka Affair 
which involved the seizure of Colnett’s Argonaut. 

Of particular interest is a straightforward and unvarnished description of the prolh 
lems of the missionary, who “cannot be in anything less than continuous activity.” 
Sales’ admission that the natives were worked ‘constantly in order to keep them at 
least a little well-behaved, and even this result is obtained only with whips, for the 
men as well as the women” is strikingly similar to Lapérouse’s unflattering description 
of the Franciscan system at Carmel in Upper California, which Engelhardt attempted 
to show in a more favorable light. 

The translator’s notes, though helpful, are few, and a fuller annotation with refe1 
ence to additional sources would have increased the book’s value to nonspecialists. .\ 
fuller bibliography on Lower California history and ethnography would also hav: 
added to the usefulness of this unique document. 


The Utes: A Forgotten People. W1LSON ROCKWELL. Denver: Sage Books, 1956. 307 pp., 
illustrations. $5.00. 
Reviewed by OmER C. STEWART, University of Colorado 


Rockwell, a western Colorado rancher, will certainly win the acclaim of his neighbors 
for writing an account of the relationship between Ute Indians and whites in western 
Colorado. Those who get copies of the book to read an “overall history of the tribe,’’ as 
the dust jacket proclaims, will be sorely disappointed. Possibly the publisher is re 
sponsible for this misrepresentation of The Utes as a book about all Ute Indians. 

A history of all the Ute would require more space for the Ute of Utah than the hal! 
dozen pages Rockwell assigns them under the chapter heading “The Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation.”” Rockwell makes the strange assertion that: ‘“‘This [Utah Uintah| 
band, ... were not Utes... .’’ Inasmuch as the U. S. Indian Claims Commission has 
recently decided in favor of paying the Uintah Ute for their aboriginal lands in central! 
Utah, extending from Lake Sevier to Utah Lake, even the Government might be sur 
prised at this statement. Rockwell should have known about Walkara or Walker, the 
famous Ute Chief and horse thief from San Pete Valley in central Utah, who was 
known in the 1840’s and 1850’s from Los Angeles to Fort Bridger and from Salt Lake 
City to Santa Fe, and whose name was the title of a popular biography by Paul Baile) 
in 1954. 

The Utes offers little new material and does not give a very good summary of what 
was previously known. The errors the book contains are such that it will serve no useful 
purpose for anyone. 
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The Crow Indians. Ropert H. Lowte. New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., Reissued 
1956. xxii, 350 pp., illustration, appendix. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Epwarp M. Bruner, Yale University 


This reviewer feels the heavy hand of history upon him. Lowie began his work among 
the Crow in 1907, a full half-century ago, under the auspices of the American Museum 
of Natural History. He returned to the field in 1910-1916 and 1931 to gather most of 
his basic data, which appeared in a series of now classic technical reports, and pub- 
lished The Crow Indians in 1935 for a general audience interested in ‘‘aborigines as 
human beings.’”’ That it was republished in 1956 is evidence of its success. 

A feeling for Crow values and personality emerges most clearly when the author 
quotes verbatim from his informants, allowing the Indian people to speak directly 
to the reader. These passages are alive, vivid, nostalgic. When he goes beyond the raw 
data to analyze cultural institutions, the presentation is less exciting but always sym- 
pathetic. 

It is a truism that as the sense of problem changes, the facts which take on sig- 
nificance change concomitantly. In terms of current problems, we wish Lowie had 
given us a better understanding of local organization in each season of the year, of the 
relationship between the clan system and band organization, and of the ecological 
basis of Crow life. The major outlines of Crow social structure are never entirely clear, 
nor did the author sharply differentiate between what he observed and what he recon- 
structed. Some aspects of culture, such as buffalo-hunting and warfare, had long since 
disappeared when Lowie described them. He necessarily had to rely upon the rem- 
iniscences of older informants. Other aspects of culture such as “speech, belief, . . . 
social custom” (xvi), had persisted relatively intact and could be studied by first-hand 
observation. There is thus some ambiguity in the time perspective: the reader is not 
always certain of what had persisted from the old culture and what had not. 

It is human to wish for more. We all owe a deep debt of gratitude to Lowie for what 
he has given us—a description of aboriginal Crow culture in its entirety, presented with 
insight and understanding, and in accordance with the highest standards of scholarship. 
That Lowie obtained and analyzed the data on aboriginal Crow may well be one of 
the most important of his many significant contributions to anthropology. 


A Sioux Chronicle. GEorcrE E. Hype. Norman:University of Oklahoma Press, 1956. 
xix, 334 pp., 14 plates, 2 maps. $5.00. 


Reviewed by GILBERT MCALLISTER, University of Texas 


This is another discouraging account of the Indian’s disintegration in contact with 
the white man. It is a continuation of Hyde’s earlier book, Red Cloud’s Folk, which 
depicted the Sioux as free and roving hunters and warriors of typical Plains culture, 
but ended with the surrender and death of Crazy Horse and the flight of Sitting Bull 
to Canada in 1877. 

A Sioux Chronicle deals with their first fourteen years on a reservation, when the 
old way of life was gone and the people faced frustration, starvation, and disintegration. 
During these difficult transition years, from 1877 to 1891, the Sioux were beset by what 
the author characterizes as ‘‘The Brethren,’”’ Eastern do-gooders and humanitarian 
groups who were trying to “‘save’’ the Indians from barbarism, heathenism, and white 
exploitation. With monotonous sarcasm and with but one exception, Hyde depicts 
these “friends” as blackguards. He is equally concerned with the agents and especially 
the commissioners who were attempting to persuade the Indians to give away most of 
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their lands. As could be expected, the bewildered Sioux grasped at any straw which 
promised a return to the old and good way of life, and the last third of the book deals 
with the ‘‘Messiah”’ and the ghost dance frenzy, culminating with the killing of Sitting 
Bull and the battle of Wounded Knee. 

Though Hyde is sympathetic to these Sioux, he may give a casual reader the im 
pression that they were weak and vacillating in their resistance to white pressure. 
He might have strengthened his book by a brief account of the Cheyenne massacre at 
Fort Robinson in January in 1879. There the Sioux saw white soldiers slaughter a 
neighboring tribe, so they had reason to panic whenever the agents or commissioners 
threatened to bring in the military. 

Withal this is an interesting historical account, marred by a few minor flaws which 
more careful editing could have eliminated. Also, Hyde’s references to the Indians as 
‘“‘a separate race, differing . . . mentally, morally, and physically” (p. 153); as “neither 
mentally nor physically fitted for life as farmers” (p. 69); as having hunting and war- 
fare “grained into their flesh and bones”’ (p. 24); and “who had not a trace of altruism 
in his make up” (p. 145); should have been clarified, for many will read therein a 


racist bias. 


Chippewa Indians of Yesterday and Today. SistER M. CAROLISSA LEvI. (Illustrations 
by PeteR WHITF«’RD.) New York: Pageant Press, Inc., 1956. 385 pp., illustra- 
tions; Appendices. $5.00. 

Reviewed by ERNESTINE FRIEDL, Queens College 


The author of this volume obviously worked long and hard on the book. It is clear 
that she has great affection and respect for the Chippewa, and that she wants her 
lreaders to share her feeling. It is therefore regrettable that the result of such loving 
abor falls short of its purpose. Sister M. Carolissa’s book has no organizational theme 
and there is no discernible principle for selecting topics for discussion. As a result, the 
volume is neither history nor anthropology nor good contemporary reporting. 

Information about the Chippewa is presented under five main headings: Historical 
and Religious Background, Chippewa Indians of Today, Indian Problems, Chippewa 
Indian Customs of Yesterday and Today, Chippewa Service to Country. But each of 
these sections is subdivided so many times that there are fifty chapters in 312 pages. 
Such a multiplicity of topics is enough to give a disjointed feeling to the book, but the 
difficulty is compounded because the author does not indicate the connection between 
the discussion of a subject in one chapter and the discussion of other facets of the same 
subject in subsequent chapters. For example, a section on historical backgrounds in 
cludes a brief chapter (8) on religious beliefs. Here fasting for power is mentioned only 
in connection with the Chippewa effort to learn about medicinal herbs. Chapter 25 
deals with totemism, and here fasting is described as the seeking after a ‘‘personal’’ 
totem in contrast with the inheritance of the “tribal’’ totem. ‘““Dreams and Fasting’”’ 
as a separate topic are dealt with in Chapter 32. The “‘personal’’ totem is mentioned in 
passing, but the main body of the chapter is concerned with the story of a particular 
woman who gained the power to handle live coals, and with the dangerous nature of 
windigo dreams. Anyone unfamiliar with Chippewa culture could scarcely get an under- 
standing of the fasting and dream complex from such a discussion. 

Another difficulty with the book is that there seem to be no criteria for including 
or not including information. As one example, the Indian Reorganization Act and its 
consequences are mentioned only for the Red Cliff Reservation, and the reader is left 
to wonder about the effects of the Act on the other reservations. 
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Finally, Sister M. Carolissa’s selection of sources is curious. Although she uses some 
of the well known and reliable sources for the early history of the Chippewa, and also 
refers to Schoolcraft and Densmore, she has no references to contemporary anthro- 
pological work on the Chippewa. Hallowell, Landes, Barnouw, Sister Inez Hilger, and 
others who have recently written on the Chippewa-Ojibwa groups are not mentioned, 
nor is there any indication that their knowledge and insights have been utilized. 
However, Sister M. Carolissa does refer to several local histories, to the reports of the 
WPA Historical Project at Odanah, and to events as described in local newspapers. 
In spite of the fact that these sources are used rather uncritically, the author has made 
a real contribution by drawing the attention of professional students of the Chippewa 
to these materials. 


The European and the Indian. HALE G. Situ. Gainesville, Florida: Florida Anthro- 
pological Society Publications, 1956. (Number 4.) 150 pp., frontispiece, appendix 
chart, 6 maps. $2.00. 

Reviewed by ER1KA E. BouRGUIGNON, Ohio State University, 


This is a modified version of a doctoral dissertation presented at the University of 
Michigan, and its aim is a thorough investigation of Indian-European contacts in 
Florida, from the time of the first Spanish explorations until 1800. The results of ar- 
cheological work are studied in the light of historical materials, and the Spanish- 
Indian remains in Florida are compared with English-Indian remains in Georgia. The 
differences in the archeological findings are striking and, as Smith shows, can be traced 
to differences in the policies of the respective European nations, in the typical contact 
situations, and in their respective cultures. 

Smith has made an exhaustive study of published and unpublished descriptions of 
sites which contain evidence of European contact. He divides this material into three 
time periods: an Early Period, 1500-1600; a Middle Period, 1600-1700; and a Late 
Period, 1700-1800. In each case the archeological discussion is preceded by a brief 
resumé of historical materials, including accounts of specific incidents and encounters. 
There is a chapter dealing with sites of continuous Spanish-British occupation, and the 
aforementioned comparison of Spanish and English contacts in Florida and Georgia 
respectively. The results of these excavations are striking but incomplete, for as Smith 
points out, there are still no studies of Spanish plantation sites in Florida; the sites are 
those of missions (particularly in the Middle Period) and Indian villages, which show 
trade objects. 

The present study is an important attempt to link archeological materials and 
ethnohistorical and historical accounts, although this reviewer feels that it is only par- 
tially successful. A comparison of Smith’s brief historical prefaces with his concluding 
summaries makes it evident that the differences found in sites of various periods and 
groups are not to be understood from accounts of specific historical occurrences, but 
rather that they must be seen in terms of the overall policies and aims of the European 
nations in the New World. The Spanish were interested in establishing missions, not 
in modifying Indian material culture. The English were interested in trade and in 
acquiring allies among the Indians, and therefore introduced firearms—which the 
Spanish did not. Smith’s summaries show us that it is major differences such as these, 
differences in aims and policies and their consequences, which are significant variables 
in the contact situation. 

This is primarily a survey of archeological materials, but archeology of the contact 
period can profit enormously from such judicious use of historical sources. 
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Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization in Africa South of the Sahara 
(Prepared by the International African Institute, London.) Paris: UNESCO, 1956 
743 pp., tables. np. 

Reviewed by KENNETH LITTLE, University of Edinburgh 


The modern history of much of Africa south of the Sahara only began about fifty 
years ago. Within this brief period, European industry and commerce, a monetary 
economy, migration, modern transportation, and the spread of education and technical 
skills have all played their part, and have stimulated social changes which in some 
areas are comparable to the effects of the Industrial Revolution in Western Europe. 
The difference, of course, is that Africa’s “revolution” has taken place against a fun- 
damentally tribal background, which implies greatly contrasted modes of life. On the 
one hand are the modern institutions of commerce, industry, and administration in 
which a relatively small number of educated and “‘westernized”’ Africans participate 
along with Europeans. On the other is the great mass of illiterate and semiliterate 
Africans, whose outlook remains largely traditional even under conditions of wage- 
employment. This situation, involving the interaction of two divergent cultural and 
social orders, constitutes a problem toward which social scientists have been slow to 
turn their attention, except in terms of “culture contact.’’ With few exceptions, the 
“urban” African seems to have escaped the anthropological net until the late 1940's; 
and systematic study of him in British territories is virtually a post-World War II 
phenomenon. However, it is now fully under way in such bodies as the Rhodes-Living- 
stone Institute, the Institute of Race Relations in Johannesburg, and the East African 
Institute of Social Research, as well as L’Institut Frangais d’Afrique Noire in Dakar. 

Despite its title, the volume under review does not provide a definitive approach 
to this new field of social research. Its merit consists in bringing together a large amount 
of the relevant documentation in the shape of a survey of some thirty previous studies, 
a preliminary report on urbanization in Stanleyville, Belgian Congo, and some fifteen 
papers prepared for the Unesco conference on industrialization and urbanization which 
was held in Abidjan in August-September 1954. No less valuable is an introductory 
essay by Daryll Forde, Director of the International African Institute, which pre- 
pared this book under the auspices of Unesco. After summarizing African demographic 
features, occupational patterns, and economic development, Forde reports the find- 
ings of the Abidjan conference. These emphasized the wide range of socio-economic 
conditions among urban populations, which still consisted mainly of unskilled workers. 
Although Western skills and manners appeared generally to confer or symbolize high 
social status, no close parallels with Western class systems should be assumed. In rela- 
tions between Africans and Europeans, the axiom of white superiority and the stereo- 
types associated with it predominated, although there were social contexts in which 
status and authority would transcend racial difference. It was also observed that urban 
migrants tended initially to maintain close ties with their communities of origin, some- 
times developing complex patterns of relationship with the rural area. The conference 
stressed the importance of both anthropological and sociological methods in urban re- 
search, and recommended particular studies of urban-type associations, of “‘trans- 
ferred” traditional institutions and cultural patterns in urban environments, of eco- 
nomic relations between urban and rural communities, etc. Among those who con- 
tributed papers to this symposium were G. Balandier, P. Mercier, A. W. Southall, 
R. and C. Sofer, G. Malengreau, J. C. Mitchell, A. L. Epstein, and E. Hellmann. Top- 
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ics ranged from problems of methodology and social analysis to African standards ot 
living and the mechanization of agriculture. 

The Belgian Congo study includes chapters on the growth of Stanleyville and the 
composition,of its African population, by V. G. Pons; on labor conditions, aptitudes, 
attitude toward work, and training of Africans, by Nelly Xydias; and on social patterns 
of urban life, by Pierre Clément. The survey of previous studies is by Merran McCul- 
loch, and it is divided more or less equally between West, Central, East, and South 
Africa. On the basis of this, she is able to arrive at a tentative conclusion concerning 
such matters as living conditions, disproportion in urban populations, social class and 
social status, marriage, kinship and family, etc. Some of these formulations, such as the 
suggestion that marriage payment is becoming in African eyes a purchase; that wives 
and children become an economic liability in a wage-earning economy; that women, 
less emancipated or less urbanized than men, cling to tribal custom; and that, in general, 
kinship ties are giving way to other forms of association, might supply future research 
with a number of useful working hypotheses. 

As already implied, this is a valuable source book. It is compactly organized and 
contains a great deal of original material, mostly of a high technical standard. What it 
needs is an index and a better bibliography. The only one provided is incomplete, par- 
ticularly so far as work by French and Belgian authors is concerned. There should also 
be more reference both in it and in the text itself to social and cultural change among 
rural communities. The latter, too, are part of the general problem, as they were 
affected directly by industrialization and indirectly by the new institutional patterns 
diffused to them from the town. 


The Yao Village: A Study in the Social Structure of a Nyasaland Tribe. J. CLYDE 
MiTcHELL: Manchester: The Manchester University Press for the Rhodes- Liv- 
ingstone Institute, 1956. xviii, 235 pp., 9 plates, 7 diagrams, 2 maps, appendices. 
30s, 


Reviewed by Luoyp A. FALiers, East African Institute of Social Research 


From an anthropologist’s point of view, trans-Saharan Africa is still largely the 
“Dark Continent.”” From accounts by explorers, missionaries, and administrators, it 
is possible to put together a rather vague outline of human society and culture in most 
regions, but the peoples whose institutions have, by modern standards, been properly 
recorded and analyzed still stand out as scattered islands. In such areas as British 
Central Africa, where research in recent years has been pursued in an organized way, 
the islands are growing toward each other. With the publication of Mitchell’s work, the 
Yao join the list of Central African peoples (including the Ila, Bemba, Nyakyusa, Lozi, 
Ngoni, and Tonga) whose social systems have been investigated sufficiently to provide 
material for systematic comparative study. 

The Yao have had an interesting history. Because their homeland east of Lake 
Nyasa was easily accessible from the coast, they early came into contact with the Por- 
tuguese and Arabs who were trading guns and cloth for ivory and slaves. The Yaos’ 
involvement in this trade as middlemen brought them into conflict with the nine- 
teenth century British antislavery campaign. It also left them with a tradition of folk 
Islam and with the institution of slavery. Mitchell’s analysis of the role of these elements 
in the society of a Bantu-speaking, matrilineal people forms one of the most valuable 
parts of the book. 

Matrilineal societies face the problem of reconciling descent through women with 
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the allocation to men of the dominant political roles. In Yao society, authority is in 
the hands of village headmen, who are ranked vis-a-vis one another; one headman in 
each area exercises a loosely-defined chieftainship over his fellows. Ideally, the headman 
leads and represents the dominant matrilineage within the village. Within each lineage, 
authority is in the hands of the senior male. Residence, ideally, is uxorilocal. Men are 
therefore often faced with the choice of residing away from the group within which 
they hold authority, or violating the residence rule; this tends to increase marital 
instability, because women are drawn back to their natal matrilineages. Slavery 
offered one solution to the problem by providing concubines who had no recognize: 
matrilineal affiliations; cross-cousin marriage offered another solution. In theory, 
Islam is also in conflict with matrilineal descent. However, the Yao, like many other 
African peoples, have adopted elements of Islamic belief without accepting those aspects, 
such as the law of inheritance, which impinge most strongly upon the social system. 
Methodologically, this study is an outstanding example of the recent attempt by 
social anthropologists working in Africa to document their findings statistically. 
Mitchell and his colleagues at the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute have carried out uni- 
form surveys of selected communities within each of the societies they have studied, 
and are thus able to provide comparable quantitative data on the frequency of con- 
formity to, or deviance from, institutional norms. Sceptics may argue that this often 
involves laborious documentation of the obvious, and that quantitative precision is 
achieved at the cost of greater qualitative depth. When a number of such studies have 
appeared, an evaluation of what is worth documenting quantitatively will no doubt be 
in order. For the moment, however, these attempts seem entirely laudable. Anthropolo- 
gists have for too long suffered the jibes of their more quantitatively-minded socio- 
logical colleagues. 
The Gurages and their Social Life. THE GURAGE EXHIBITION CoMMITTEE. Addis Ababa: 
Commercial Printing Press, n.d. 30 pp. Amharic text: Guragenna nurow. Addis 
Ababa: Commercial Printing Press, n.d. 45 pp. 


Reviewed by Woi¥ Lestau, University of California, Los Angeles 


The Gurage are an ethnic group living in the province of Gurage to the southwest 
of Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia. The region is bordered on the north by the 
river Awash, on the east by the Lake Zway, and on the southwest by the river Omo. 
The origin of the population is still a matter of speculation. The original population of 
the present-day Gurage was probably a Sidamo group of the south. The country was 
later occupied and settled by military colonies from the north of Ethiopia, and still 
other segments of the population might have come from the region of Harar. This 
situation is reflected in the religious, linguistic, and ethnic status of the Gurage. 

Socially, the Gurages were not held in high esteem by the Amharas, as a former 
usage of the name Gurage might illustrate. Several years ago, anyone in Addis Ababa 
wishing to hire a porter, shouted, “Gurage! Gurage!,”’ since the porters were mostly 
Gurages. The Gurages felt offended at this, and protested to the government against 
such usage. As a result, the appellation ‘““Gurage!”’ was forbidden, and instead the name 
“Kuli!” is now used for porters. 

The booklet under review is another proof of how the Gurage assert their rights 
and individuality. On the occasion of the Emperor’s Silver Coronation Jubilee, the 
Gurage Exhibition Committee published the Amharic text and English translation, 
describing various phases of their life. As far as I know, it is the only booklet of its kind 
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published in Ethiopia by an ethnic group. The booklet describes the geography of 
Gurage; the administrative division of the country; the economy and occupation of the 
inhabitants, wit: subdivisions on farming, animal breeding, commerce, and artisan- 
ship; and the social life, dealing with the traditions and customs, hospitality, internal 
security, the Gurage house, family life, holidays, funeral and mourning ceremonies, 
religion, and entertainment. The English booklet is an abbreviated version of the 
\mharic text, and the arrangement also differs in the two booklets. Linguistically, the 
importance of the Amharic text lies in the fact that we find geographic names in the 
Amharic alphabet which we knew only in phonetic transcription, and some of the 
names occur here for the first time. The Gurage form for some technical terms is also 
given in the Amharic script. 

The description is rather naive, from an ethnographic point of view. Many state- 
ments will have to be verified and stronger proofs offered to convince the reader. For 
instance, speaking of the false banana “‘enset,”’ the authors say (p. 10) that “there are 
many facts which lead us to believe that enset originated in Ethiopia” and a few lines 
below, “although this belief is not based on written historical proofs, many centuries 
ago... when some people were starving with hunger they suddenly found the enset 
tree.”” When speaking of health the authors say, “One of the famous native doctors, 
Fankil, effected several miraculous cures. He succeeded in replacing the bones of the 
legs of two men with the bones of a sheep. This is not a tale but a fact.”’ Aside from 
some inaccuracies of this type, the booklet is very valuable since it is written by the 
Gurages themselves, and describes a region which is extremely interesting from ethnic, 
religious, and social points of view. 


Gosforth: The Sociology of an English Village. W. M. WitutAMs. Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1956. x, 246 pp., 12 maps, figures, tables. $5.00. 


Reviewed by HAROLD OrLANS, National Science Foundation 


Having read few community studies which were notable for their intellectual or 
esthetic achievement, it is a pleasure to review one which is commendable in both 
respects. W. M. Williams, a social anthropologist of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, spent more than eighteen months in Gosforth, an isolated Cumberland 
parish two miles from the Irish Sea. It would be interesting to know what he set out 
to do, how he grappled with his data, and how much of the data this book represents, 
but we are not told these things. We are presented with a modest, perceptive account 
not only of the economy, family, and social structure, but of the quality of life in this 
inbred, sternly independent community. Current traits are seen in their historic per- 
spective and, rather than attempt the delineation of the entire English culture, atten- 
tion is focused on distinctive local features (which may satisfy the American reader less 
than the British). It is done with the apparent effortlessness that masks the art of un- 
pretentious scholarship and economical writing. 

Williams observes that many Gosforth ways resemble the Norse culture which was 
established in the area after the Viking invasions of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Cumberland was not regarded as part of England until the twelfth century. The pro- 
found influence of South English and urban culture in the ensuing centuries has been 
least felt on the farms, to which Williams accordingly devotes more attention than 
would be warranted by their population relative to that of the village. 

Most of the farmhouses were built before 1800; in some cases, their red sandstone 
walls are more than three feet thick. Inhabitants bear the identical surname and 
Christian name recorded in sixteenth century registers, and there is a marked re- 
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semblance among kinfolk which is thought locally to embrace character as well as 
physique. Blood or marriage links most families; two-thirds of householders and half 
of their wives were born within a ten mile radius. Gosforth is the apotheosis of small 
towns. ‘‘You can’t blow your nose in Gosfer’ without ivverybody knows about it; and 
half of ’em knows about it afore you does it.” In the heyday of this familistic society, 
sons inherited the farm or craft of their fathers; exact payment for goods or services 
was unknown; and twelve or fifteen people, family and laborers alike, ate at the long 
table still to be found in most farm kitchens. 

But the number at table is dwindling. Perhaps the most interesting part of Williams’ 
narrative concerns the schisms between different social classes and geographic groups, 
villagers and farmers, and lowland and upland farmers. Broadest of all is the conflict 
between those who have adopted the new ways of life and those who retain the “old 
standards.”’ With the exodus of farm labor (Gosforth’s population of 723 in 1951 was 
little more than half what it had been eighty years before) and the concomitant 
mechanization and commercialization of agriculture, the introduction of new industries 
(including the Atomic Energy Station of Sellafield in the adjoining parish), and the 
general strengthening of the village and money economy, there seems little doubt as 
to which group will ultimately win out. “All in all, every development that has taken 
place in parish affairs in recent years has emphasized and reflected an urban way of 
life... . If the present change continues to its logical conclusion, then the sociologist 
of fifty years hence may well find it difficult to distinguish Gosforth from any other 
rural parish in England.” 

A few minor faults may be mentioned. The account of the life cycle is grievously 
shortened by a leap from marriage to the death bed; on page 134 fox hunting and 
beagling are “popular” and on page 135 “not very popular’’; the originality claimed 
for the author’s method of class determination can hardly be sustained; and several 
tables would be improved by the addition of totals. But it would take far weightier 
faults to offset the excellence of this work. 


The Bilateral Network of Social Relations in Kénkéma Lapp District. RoBERT N. PEHR 
son. (Indiana University Publication, No. 3, Slavic and East European Series, 
Vol. 5). Bloomington: Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, Folk- 
lore and Linguistics, 1957. ix, 128 pp., appendices, 12 charts, 3 tables. $2.50. 


Reviewed by D. B. Suimxin, Washington, D. C 


The untimely death of Robert Pehrson lost to anthropology an able field worker 
and a highly promising theoretician. His monograph and Ian Whitaker’s fine study 
complement each other for they present together a many-faceted model of Swedish 
reindeer-Lapp social structure. (See also American Anthropologist 58:1136-41.) Both 
works manifest an ecological approach which emphasizes relationships between the 
demands of contemporary extensive herding and the social organization. Both discuss 
the kinship structure and its functioning in detail, and both draw attention to such 
special institutions as godparenthood and the ceremonial, mutual, host relationship 
with traders (verdi). 

The differences between the two reports comprise some aspects of coverage, a num 
ber of variant findings, and, above all, differences in stress. Pehrson’s materials are 
richer in case data, which bear on conflicts (pp. 36-38), the social significance of attend- 
ance at a wedding (pp. 62-64), and shifts in marital residence (pp. 64-67). He also con- 
tributes new facts on such topics as joking relationships (p. 33 ff.) Whitaker, on the 
other hand, has a fuller treatment of the elementary family, especially parent-child 
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relationships; in addition, he analyzes institutions, such as the local community 
(éoel’de) and the Laestadian church, which are little considered by Pehrson. On most 
facts, such as the Lappish contrast between premarital sexual freedom and strict, 
stable monogamy, the authors are in agreement. But it should be noted that Pehrson 
stresses the equality of inheritance regardless of sex (p. 74), an assertion denied by 
Whitaker. In contrast, the latter indicates an absence of intergenerational conflicts, 
to which the former alludes (pp. 33-34, 103). Above all, Whitaker seeks to determine the 
successively wider in-groups (primarily, work groups) included in the totality of Lap- 
pish social relations. Pehrson’s goal is to establish the rationale of the Lapp kinship 
structure. 

Pehrson’s conclusions are, in essence (p. 107): (1)... “‘bilateralism . . . of reckon- 
ing kinship and of transmitting property is also the Lappish mode of selecting leaders, 
structuring relationship terminology and providing the individual with work mates, 
trading partners and band fellows.’’ (2) ‘Flexibility, variability and the absence of 
extensive corporate groups are undoubtedly the most striking characteristics of Kén- 
kama Lappish social structure.”’ (3) “The sibling group is... the only collectivity 
which persists through time (although only through four generations) and which per- 
mits substitutability of individuals.”’ 

These conclusions are genuine contributions. Yet it must be recognized that they 
do not exhaust the salient characteristics of Lappish social structure. Pehrson’s and 
Whitaker’s data also indicate the following: (1) Marked territorial isolation, with 
predominantly endogamous local communities. (2) Strong drives toward the accumula- 
tion of individual wealth, limited by the uncertainties of herding; the high cost of free, 
mobile labor; the obligations of reciprocity; and dispersed inheritance patterns, along 
with an absence of perpetuated social stratification, but without evidence of equaliza- 
tion through conspicuous generosity. (3) For each individual, the local community is 
structured into an expansible network of primary, derived (step), and fictional kin 
relationships. (4) Ties between individuals appear to be patterned into three types— 
dominance-submission (parent-child, master-servant), patronage (godparent-god- 
child), and reciprocity (siblings?, in-laws of the same generation, mutual hosts). Further 
investigation of this hypothesis for other relationships is needed. (5) Despite formal bi- 
lateralism, patriliny predominates in both inheritance and residence, with matrilocal 
residence occurring under conditions of mutual economic advantage. 

One other problem deserves detailed consideration. That is the hypothesis, ad- 
vanced by both Pehrson (p. 108) and Whitaker, of a causal tie between extensive 
reindeer herding and bilateralism. This correlation does not hold, for on the one hand, 
Lapp kinship structure is uniform regardless of economy, and on the other, extensive 
reindeer herders include strongly unilineal peoples (Yurak and Tavgi Samoyed) as well 
as bilateral ones (Zyryan, Chukchi, Koryak). The etiology of Lapp social structure must 
be sought elsewhere. 

I would suggest fuller investigation of specific loans from Scandinavian cultures, 
from the pre-Viking period onward. The linguistic evidence indicates a pervasive influ- 
ence which brought in concepts of wealth and stratification, forms of marriage and rela- 
tions to affinal kin, and the bulk, if not all, of the reindeer domestication complex. (See 
J. K. Qvigstad: Nordische Lehnwérter im Lappischen, Christiania, 1893). In addition, 
Christianity frowned upon cross-cousin marriage, the levirate, and the sororate, while 
introducing a new system of godparent relationships. Furthermore, the increasingly 
dependent status of the Lapp population must have weakened aboriginal political in- 
stitutions and thereby promoted social fluidity. 
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Beyond the question of specific historical influences lies that of reiterated converg- 
ence through the action of similar socioeconomic factors. Certainly, local isolation is 
one such factor; wealth orientation is another; and an economic base demanding hig) 
personal skills and collective effort is a third. The parallelisms between the social struc- 
ture of the Lapps and those of the Luzon hill dwellers (see R. F. Barton: The Kalingas, 
Chicago, 1949) are hardly accidental, especially when they are replicated in the cultures 
bordering the Bering Sea. 

In sum, Pehrson’s study, especially taken together with Whitaker’s, has broad 
theoretical significance. Continuing research on Lapp social structure, to build on these 
solid foundations, would be most desirable. The exploitation of folklore and of life 
history materials to probe the subjective aspects of social interaction should be fruitful. 
Especially needed as a basic test of both ecological and historical theories is a careful 
study of Sea Lapp society. 


Cultural Assimilation and Tensions in Israel. (International Social Science Bulletin, 
Vol. VIII, No. 1.) Paris: UNESCO, 1956. 211 pp. $1.00. 


Reviewed by RAPHAEL Paral, Dropsie Colleg: 


Apart from informative material such as the “Organization of the Social Sciences” 
(pp. 127-31) in a number of selected countries, this issue of the VNESCO International 
Social Science Bulletin contains four papers, introduced by Arvid Brodersen, which 
deal with the “‘Cultural Assimilation and Tensions in a Country of Large-Scale Immi- 
gration: Israel” (pp. 7-123). 

Of the four authors of the papers, one is an economist and three are sociologists. 
All have been living in Israel for a considerable time and have participated in or directed 
field work which forms the basis of their observations. 

Dr. A. Bonné, Director of the Israeli Economic Research Institute, discusses “‘The 
Adjustment of Oriental Immigrants to Industrial Employment in Israel” (pp. 12-36). 
The problem upon which he concentrates is that the Oriental Jewish immigrants, com- 
ing from preindustrial cultural environments, are forced in Israel to adjust to industrial 
employment. This involves difficulties which are occasionally aggravated by the fact 
that “the modern technique of industrial relations and applied industrial psychology is 
still little practiced in Israel’ (p. 23), and that ‘‘the majority of the managers regard 
the capacity of perception of [the Oriental worker] as inferior to that of the European” 
(p. 31). Bonné agrees with the conclusions of a series of tests carried out by E.Arnstein, 
that as far as ‘“‘the faculty of perception and abstract thinking” is concerned there are, 
in fact, ‘‘certain initial differences ... between the various ethnical groups of the 
population” (p. 31) or, as Arnstein himself puts it, immigrants from ‘“‘most European 
countries came out on top, whereas [those from] the Asian countries were near the bot- 
tom”’ (p. 36). 

Judith T. Shuval of the Israel Institute of Applied Social Research also explores the 
theme of ethnic differences and although her paper is the last of the four, it is proper 
to discuss it next. Her study, ‘‘Patterns of Inter-Group Tension and Affinity” (pp. 75 
123), is based on field work carried out in an immigrant settlement in Israel (Bet Maz- 
mil in the suburbs of Jerusalem), among 450 families coming from 17 countries: Algeria, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Germany, Hungary, Iran, Iraq, Libya, Morocco, 
Poland, Rumania, Russia, Tunisia, Turkey, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. A questionnaire 
was drawn up, pretested, translated into the seven languages spoken by the immi- 
grants (French, German, Ladino, Yiddish, Iraqi Arabic, Moroccan Arabic, and Yem- 
enite Arabic), and used during personal interviews. 
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The results showed that while differences existed between any two of the seventeen 
ethnic groups, these differences were minor when compared with the overall disparity 
between the Europeans and the Middle Easterners. Thus, ‘“‘as a whole, the European 
groups tend to cluster more in the higher socioeconomic status groups”’ (p. 89), while 
the Middle Eastern groups tend to cluster in the lower socioeconomic status groups. 
In answer to the question which required the respondent to name the ethnic group he 
disliked most in the community, the Europeans tended to name either one specific 
ethnic group of Middle Eastern origin, or a generalized Oriental Jewish (“Sephardic”) 
group; among the latter the target group of tension tended to be either a specified or a 
generalized (“‘Ashkenazic’”’) European Jewish group (pp. 90-95). It would be tempting 
to summarize and comment upon several more of the significant findings as to ethno- 
centrism, affinity between groups, and related subjects, but limitations of space pre- 
clude this. 

The common basis of the Bonné and Shuval studies is that both take as the starting- 
point of their inquiry the manifest divisions of Israel’s population. These divisions are 
the ethnic groups which constitute the initial functioning units recognized of necessity 
by all the Israeli institutions and agencies working with the immigrants, and which 
form the popular basis of the self-classification into “communities” in the consciousness 
of the Israeli population itself. 

The remaining two papers (S. N. Eisenstadt on “Patterns of Leadership and Social 
Homogeneity in Israel,”’ and Eisenstadt and J. Ben-David on “Inter-generation Ten- 
sions in Israel”) represent a diametrically opposite approach. They start out with 
hypothetically assumed correlations between two or more sociological characteristics 
or “indices’’ and study the frequency of these traits in the population as a whole, dis- 
regarding its ethnic mosaic-pattern. These two authors were taken to task on an earlier 
occasion by the present reviewer (cf. Middle Eastern Affairs, Vol. V, 1954, pp. 319- 
320) for their explicit or implicit denial that different ethnic groups, each with its own 
cultural tradition, exist in Israel. While they still persist in their refusal to deal with the 
Israeli ethnic groups per se, it is with some satisfaction that this reviewer notes a 
certain softening in their formerly intransigent attitude toward this question. For 
example, as recently as 1953 Ben-David stated that in Israel “there are no ethnic 
groups possessing definite cultures but only one society characterized by a rather 
uniform cultural orientation” (in C. Frankenstein, ed., Between Past and Future, 
Jerusalem, 1953, p. 33). As against this, in the present articles both Eisenstadt and 
Ben-David repeatedly speak of ‘“‘various ethnic groups” (pp. 51, 53, 72, 73), and of 
“processes of culture contact and culture change” (pp. 57, 59, 60, 62) which of course 
are possible only when carrier-groups of different cultures meet and act upon one an- 
other. While this is a welcome first step in the right direction, these two authors still 
have a long way to go before they reach a sound base-line from which they can launch 
studies of unquestionable value for the cultural problems besetting modern Israel. 


Kinship Organisation in India. IRAWATI KARVE. (Deccan College Monograph Series, 
11.) Poona, India: Deccan College Post-graduate and Research Institute, 1953, 
viii, 304 pp., 4 maps, 10 charts. Rs. 15/-. 


Reviewed by JouN UsEEM, Michigan State University 


This study impresses me as a valuable contribution on at least three scores: first, as 
an addition to the newer literature on Indian culture; second, for its exploration of the 
relationship between the modalities and range of social arrangements within the context 
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of a complex culture; and third, for its delineation of the characteristic forms of social 
behavior that stem from various kinds of kinship structures. 

In the past, many books on India contained essays on the broad contours of socia! 
life, but comparatively few were empirical accounts of specific patterns. Recent studies 
by both Indian and foreign scholars have substantially enlarged the fund of knowledg« 
to include dimensions of social life commonly referred to in general but seldom described 
in full detail. The author is one of the few Indian social scientists engaged in actual 
field studies that involve direct observation and extensive interviewing. Starting in 
1938, Karve intermittently traveled from region to region collecting facts relevant to 
her study design. Whereas many of the current anthropological investigations in India 
concentrate on the village, Karve’s inquiry focuses primarily on the joint family. 

It is precisely because the study was designed to trace the variation of the extended 
kin group that it gains its significance for the problems of modality and range. Viewing 
the universe of study in the framework of the disparate linguistic regions of the country, 
she delineates for each region the most pervasive kinship types. As a further refinement, 
considerable attention is directed toward identifying the dominant kinship patterns 
in relationship to social stratification by castes. The findings are grouped according to 
‘“zones,”’ namely, the northern, central, southern and eastern. From the factual ma- 
terials presented here, the reader who is unfamiliar with Indian cultures gains an 
awareness of the need for recognizing that any generalizations about Indian culture as 
a whole which have been derived from the study of a particular locality are apt to be 
misleading. For those who intend to undertake field studies confined to one part of 
India, this book and the forthcoming handbooks on India now being prepared in the 
United States, can offer useful guidelines for perceiving their particular case studies in 
wider perspective. 

In addition to the comprehensive treatment of the spatial distribution of kinship 
forms, the survey of variations includes some insightful data on the connections between 
the ideal and actual kinship patterns. Others have made the theoretical distinction 
between the two, but few have documented the distinction empirically. Karve has 
collected a series of instances which illuminate the way in which social fictions are used 
to preserve the outward semblance of conformity, while actual practices deviate from 
the cultural ideals; which throw light on the areas of interpersonal relations within 
kinship groups where the culture is silent about existing practices; and which depict 
the social means which may be employed for dealing with those situations where the 
ideal and actual do not coincide. These materials have implications far beyond the 
mere disclosure of disparities; they suggest the need for comparative studies on how 
various cultures deal with this commonplace phenomenon. The author outlines a num- 
ber of leads worthy of further testing through comparative studies, such as ‘“‘the degree 
of tolerance which a social structure possesses for deviations and aberrations,”’ the 
avoidance of recognizing certain facts through linguistic devices, “‘the process of elim- 
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inating the deviants as dead,” ‘conceding the individual worth of the actors, the actors 
themselves were condemned outright,” and “non-resistance, retreat and a drawing in 
within itself during the period of stress and a gradual expansion during the period of 
ease.” 

A notable feature is the description of the social roles of the extended kin group and 
the personality developments of individuals who take these roles. Those working in the 
field of personality and culture will find highly instructive the striking contrasts in 
the person’s self and social identity among various types of kinship organization. 

The author has prepared this monograph in a form that enables scholars not di- 
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rectly acquainted with the complexities of Indian culture to see the details in their 
total setting. 


Sinhalese Social Organization: The Kandyan Period. RALPH Pieris. Colombo: Ceylon 
University Press Board, 1956. xii, 311 pp., illustrations, map. Rs. 10. 


Some Aspects of Traditional Sinhalese Culture. RALPH PreRts. Peradeniya: Ceylon Uni- 
versity Conference on Traditional Cultures, 1956. 113 pp., appendix, illustrations. 


n.p. 
Reviewed by Morris OPLER, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


Long after the Ceylon Littoral had been successively conquered and governed by 
the Portuguese, Dutch, and British, the highland interior Kingdom of Kandy remained 
independent. In Sinhalese Social Organization, Ralph Pieris, Head of the Department 
of Sociology of the University of Ceylon, has reconstructed the institutions and events 
of the Kandyan Period from historical sources. His account deals with the conditions 
which prevailed from the reign of the Kandyan king Vimala Dharma Surya I (1591- 
1604 A.D.) to the deposition of Sri Vikrama Rajasimha by the British in 1815. The 
author is conscious that he has not followed the usual course of the sociologist, for he 
begins by quoting Fustel de Coulanges’ dictum: “‘History is the science of social facts: 
that is to say, it is sociology itself.” 

Pieris’ conception of social organization is indeed a broad one, for he deals with 
government on the national, district, and village levels, with royalty, land tenure, 
cultivation, wages, rent, the legal system, the courts and the ceremonial life, as well 
as with kinship, the family, and caste. In fact, as far as available sources and materials 
permit, he has written a general ethnographic account of the period. Particularly 
interesting are his findings with respect to the link between the kingship and religious 
activity, and his remarks about caste organization, slavery, cross-cousin marriage, fra- 
ternal polyandry, and female infanticide in Kandyan times. 

Pieris is also the editor of Some Aspects of Traditional Sinhalese Culture and con- 
tributes an introduction to this collection of eleven essays by as many authors. Most of 
the essays were read at a Conference on Traditional Cultures in Ceylon, initiated by 
Unesco and held at the University of Ceylon in mid-March, 1956. For the purposes 
of the conference it was agreed that “traditional culture” would have the meaning of 
“the traditional arts and crafts of the culture.’’ Consequently the key essays bear such 
titles as ‘The Outlook for Kandyan Dancing,” “Sinhalese Music and Minstrelsy,”’ 
“Kandyan Painting,” ““Weaving, Metalwork and Lacquer Work,” and “Puppetry and 
Its Future in Ceylon.”’ Christopher Sower’s contribution, “‘Rural Development Societies 
as Cultural Agencies,”’ deals with attempts to bring modern agricultural and sanitary 
practices to the villager; it is valuable and informative in itself, but seems out of context 
here. One gets hints in the essays of a conflict of views in Ceylon between “traditional- 
” and those who think efforts to revive and preserve ancient arts and crafts in 
Ceylon are an expenditure of energy and resources which might better be directed 
toward the development of the country along modern lines. 
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The Structure of the Toba-Batak Belief in the High God. Pu. L. Tostnc. Amsterdam, 
1956. 188 pp., 17 photographic plates, 9 line illustrations, map. n.p. 


Reviewed by RoDNEY NEEDHAM, University of Oxford 


In the fifty-four years since De quelques formes primitives de classification there has 
been sadly little work on that most fascinating and difficult task of social anthropology, 
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the structural analysis of social plus cosmological systems. In Holland, scholars such as 
van Ossenbruggen and Rassers have produced work of this sort, but almost entirely in 
highly speculative reconstructions of the past. The present work, a doctoral dissertation 
from the University of Utrecht, is a return by a Dutch-trained scholar to the French 
tradition. 

Toba Batak society is based on matrilateral connubium (marriage being exclusively) 
with the “mother’s brother’s daughter”). Whatever its incidental complications, this 
is fundamentally a very simple and clearly-defined type of structure, and it is therefore 
the more feasible to determine whether or not there is a common structure to socia! 
relations and cosmological notions. Tobing, himself a Toba Batak and a Christian, has 
worked with great scholarly care and imaginative intelligence in analyzing the structure 
of the Toba Batak belief in a high God as a total social fact. His study consists of (1) 
the translation and analysis of myths in the collection of Batak manuscripts at Leiden, 
and of others recorded by him in Sumatra; (2) a study of Batak concepts of essence, 
spirits and deities, and space and time; and (3) the relation of themes and concepts, 
through statement and symbol, to Batak society. Though some parts of his argument 
are tenuous, he succeeds in demonstrating a structural unity in deities and their 
powers, the form of the Batak cosmos, and the fundamental relations of Batak society. 
His examination of the community and his interpretation of the vexing question of the 
tunggal panaluan are of especial interest. 

The author rejects the contention of Durkheim and Mauss that the social structure 
is primary to collective representations, and advances (tentatively, it is true) his belief 
in the primacy of the “religious idea.”’ This is in fact a quite insoluble problem, and it 
is possible to show that in other societies of this type there is no necessary or constant 
correspondence between the structure of the society and that of the conceptual system. 
This is a small point, however, in the present analysis of a single society. What matters 
is the convincing ingenuity of Tobing’s discernment of the total structure of the Batak 
world. His analysis is a first-rate contribution to the study of symbolic structures. 


Die Grundlagen der Klanbildung. ERHARD SCHLESIER. G6ttingen-Berlin-Frankfurt: 
Musterschmidt-Verlag, 1956. 141 pp., 2 charts. DM 12.80. 


Reviewed by Epwin M. Logs, University of California, Berkeley 


According to its table of contents, this book consists of two essays dealing with 
Melanesia. The first describes the change from matri-clans to patri-clans, and the second 
is on clan dislocation and the formation of clans. Actually the book is rather remarkable, 
since matri-clans do not change to patri-clans in Melanesia or elsewhere, and clans 
came to Melanesia from outside and are not primarily formed in the area. Schlesier 
apparently has never been to Melanesia, but has made a rather thorough study of 
primary sources dealing with four of the better known localities. There are two charts. 
One deals with certain village formations and the other gives the locations of the tribes 
mentioned in the text, but there is no chart showing the social organization of Mela- 
nesia. 

Three main topics are discussed. The first is methodology. Schlesier believes he 
has a new method of historical reconstruction; he takes a fixed area (in this case 
Melanesia) and tries to be both historical and functional. He does this by focusing his 
attention on the Trobriands, Dobu, Lesu, and Siuai, where he has good functional! 
material, and on the few other points in Melanesia where there are some historica! 
records. In this way he tries to show not only changes which have come from within a 
group (endogenetic changes), but also changes from without (exogenetic changes). As 
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might be expected, he finds that one kind of change is always accompanied by the other. 

The second topic—how mother-right changes to father-right in Melanesia—is given 
the best treatment. In the magazine Paideuma (1953-54), Haekel has published a com- 
prehensive survey of mother-right throughout the world, and of the theories about it. 
Schlesier has made some contribution to this controversial subject by showing a father’s 
conflict in a mother-right society between “the love of his son and the duty towards his 
nephew.”’ According to the author this conflict or tension can be resolved either by the 
father giving property to his son while he still lives, or by a change in the local custom 
of residence (matrilocal to patrilocal), of the rules of inheritance, and of kinship (the 
matri-clan to the patri-clan). From the time of the first agriculture up to the Industrial 
Revolution in Western Europe, men have increasingly supplanted women in manual 
labor. Schlesier, along with some other anthropologists (including the present reviewer), 
believes that with this change has gone a tendency for the patrilineate to replace the 
matrilineate, and he tries to show this for Melanesia. But Schlesier cannot show that 
the matri-clan turns into the patri-clan, since the two forms of clans are entirely differ- 
ent entities, as Lowie has often demonstrated. It is a matter of replacement, but neither 
Schlesier nor others have satisfactorily shown how this replacement takes place. May 
I suggest: (1) The replacement may take place by war and conquest. Murdock has 
stated this for the Henga of Tanganyika and the Bena of Ubena. (2) A society may 
first have matrilineal clans, then be bilateral, and end up with patrilineal clans. Haekel 
has shown this for the Winnebago. (3) The remaining possibility is for a society to be 
matrilineal but to add patrilineal clans, and finally to lose the matrilineal clans. At the 
intermediate stage this kind of a society is called a double descent society, and is ex- 
tremely common. An example is the Herero of South-West Africa. Schlesier did not in- 
vestigate double descent in Melansia. 

The third part of the book deals with clan dislocation and clan formation. Here 
Schlesier confuses clan-splitting due to the natural growth of the clan, and clan-splitting 
due to matri-clans occurring with patrilocal residence. Clans may split due to feud or 
growth, and produce two exogamous clans. In either case, clans and villages remain the 
same units. But if we have patrilocal residence and matri-clans, as is common in 
Melanesia, the villages are each divided into different clans. In the latter case, as 
Schlesier has shown, social classes and chieftaincies arise and the villages are no longer 
democracies nor are they religious units with common ancestor worship. 

The author finally deals with totemism and the origin of clans, but he merely sum- 
marizes the older material on these subjects. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Archaeological Investigations on Santa Rosa Island in 1901. Puitip MILLs JONEs. 
(Edited by R. F. Herzer and A. B. Etsasser.) (University of California Anthro- 
pological Records, vol. 17, no. 2.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956. 
201-234 pp., 131 plates. $1.50. 


Reviewed by W1tt1AM J. WALLACE, University of Southern California 


Santa Rosa Island, one of the Channel Islands, is approximately 45 miles from 
Santa Barbara. Rugged and desolate, the island is about 17 miles long and 11 miles 
wide. Its numerous and culturally rich shell middens have long been an attraction to 
archeologists and relic-hunters; sporadic archeological investigations have been carried 
out on Santa Rosa for 80 years, beginning with the work of Stephen Powers in the 
1870's. 
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The present report presents the results of field work carried out by Philip Mills 
Jones for the University of California. Jones, physician and lawyer, spent the early 
months of 1901 on Santa Rosa. His original records are published in three parts: a jour- 
nal, a daily report of his activities; a parallel and frequently more detailed account, 
called by the editors the “Notebook”; a report, consisting of photographs of archeo- 
logical sites and artifacts with descriptions. The cultural materials were arranged by 
sites and separate graves for photographing. 

Thirty-five archeological sites were located by Jones and his assistants. Surface col- 
lections were made at all of these, and many were rather carefully excavated. More than 
700 burials were disinterred. A large artifact collection was obtained, including a vast 
quantity of shell beads and ornaments. 

Although Jones’ report is primarily descriptive and not as complete as the modern 
archeologist would like, it is a useful addition to the meager published data on Southern 
California prehistory. Its particular significance lies in the fact that the collection is 
the only one of its time from Santa Rosa Island which was accompanied by field notes. 
The editors have added a minimum of notes and bibliographic references. Perhaps some 
additional comments would have been desirable; considerable archeological work has 
been done on Santa Rosa since 1901, and a summary ol! it would have helped to orient 
the reader. 


An Introductory Handbook of Texas Archeology. DEE ANN SuHM and ALEX D. KRIEGER. 
With Collaboration of Epwarp B. Jerks. (Bulletin of the Texas Archeological 
Society, Vol. 25.) Austin, Texas: Texas Archeological Society, 1954, viii, 582 pp., 
134 plates, 7 figs. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JoE BEN Wueat, University of Colorado Museum 


This archeological handbook is the result of coincidence: the fact that archeologists 
working at and near the University of Texas had for a number of years been concen- 
trating on problems of typology, distributions, artifact complexes, etc.; and the fact 
that Krieger, as editor of the Texas Archeological Society Bulletin, had received no 
manuscripts for the 1954 issue of that bulletin. Because of these apparently unrelated 
facts, it was decided to assemble in handbook form the archeological data available at 
the University. Despite the brief time consumed in the compilation of the handbook, 
the result is a carefully thought out and organized study, if admittedly incomplete. 

The handbook consists of an introduction by Krieger, and two main sections jointly 
authored by Suhm and Krieger. For purposes of this handbook, Krieger, in his intro- 
duction, divides culture growth in North America into four broad stages. Paleo-Ameri- 
can (suggested as a replacement term for Paleo-Indian) characterizes the big-game- 
hunting stage. This is followed by Archaic, as used in Eastern North America, Neo- 
American, and Historic. 

For the purpose of presenting the cultural complexes of Texas (Part I), the state 
has been divided into seven subareas: Trans-Pecos, Panhandle-Plains, North-Central, 
Central, Coastal, Southwest, and East. Inasmuch as Southwest and Trans-Pecos are 
usually synonymous terms, South-Central might have been a more desirable name for 
the Handbook’s Southwest area. Coverage of the subareas is very uneven. An outline 
of the known cultural sequence of each subarea is followed by a consideration of the 
specific remains attributable to each of the four broad culture phases listed in the in- 
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troduction. Each focus considered by the authors as firmly established is described under 

various headings such as Components, Types of Sites, Houses, Livelihood, Ceramic 

Traits, Chipped Stone Artifacts, Artifacts of Ground Stone (and of bone, shell, wood, 

fiber, etc.), Burial Customs, Miscellaneous Traits, Cultural Relations, Estimated Age, 

and Sources. Where foci have been grouped in Aspects, there is also a discussion of the 
general traits common to the group. 

Part II consists of the description and illustration of 73 pottery types and about 80 
projectile point types. Pottery is described under the headings of Paste, Form, Decora- 
tion, Cultural Affiliations, Distribution, Estimated Age, and References; projectile 
points under Description, Cultural Affiliations, Distribution, Estimated Age, and 
References. Each type receives a descriptive page faced by an illustration showing the 
norm and variability of the type. Named pottery and projectile point types are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order within major classes, so that reference to a type can be 
quickly checked. The source of most of the objects illustrated is given in a section 
following the plates. In a few cases (e.g., Pogo Points, p. 398, pl. 78), the variation is 
so great as to suggest that more than one type is represented, as pointed out by the 
authors (p. 398); but in general, typologies appear consistent. Illustrations for the most 
{ part are good. 

A glossary and list of references completes the Handbook. Typography is good, and 
layout is excellent. 

) To be viewed in the proper light, this handbook must be assessed both in terms of 
its theoretical implications (implicit and explicit) and in terms of its performance in 
accordance with its stated aims. Krieger’s introduction includes a thoughtful discussion 
of several of the more basic questions in archeology. Among these are problems of arti- 
fact typology, the relation of amateurs to the field of archeology, and cultural sequence. 
These were written primarily for the amateur, but they also contain grist for the pro- 
fessional’s mill. Of basic theoretica! importance is the concept of a professionally com- 
petent handbook for a large area, which through its presentation of trait lists and 

detailed descriptions of certain diagnostic elements makes possible the utilization of 


data collected by the amateur to a much greater extent than before possible. If such a 
handbook were available for each state or major area, amateur and professional alike 
would benefit and archeology could take a major step forward. 

In assessing the performance of the authors in compiling this handbook, the term 
introductory should be kept firmly in mind. Several sections of the state have been in- 
adequately treated. As previously stated, this is due in part to the lack of published 
materials, and it is axiomatic that a site unpublished is a site undug. Nevertheless, it 
appears to this reviewer that a more comprehensive and balanced treatment could 
have been achieved through use of the collections and field reports filed in other mu- 
seums than the University of Texas Museum. Documented collections exist in museums 
at Canyon, Lubbock, Alpine, El Paso, and other places. Perhaps lack of time and money 
for travel account for this lack of use, but the potential value of the handbook has 
thereby been lessened. Further, the specialist might quarrel with the exclusion or use 
of published data, but this determination remains the prerogative of the authors. A 
few errors of fact have inevitably crept in, and there are debatable points of interpre- 
tation. Nevertheless, the reviewer feels that the handbook is unquestionably sound for 
the areas best known to the authors. For the remainder of the state the handbook is 
introductory, and should spur more of us to publish our own field data and to produce 
usable handbooks for our own areas. 
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Archeological Excavations in Iron County, Utah. CLEMENT W. MEIGHAN, et al. (An- 
thropological Papers No. 25.) University of Utah Press, 1956. viii, 132 pp., 63 figures, 

20 tables. $2.25. 
Reviewed by ALBERT H. SCHROEDER, National Park Service, Arizona 


This report on excavations in southwestern Utah at Paragonah and a petroglyph 
survey of the Parowan Valley, accomplished by the 1954 summer training program of 
the University of California, Los Angeles, is the first in a series of planned investiga- 
tions in the area under the direction of Clement W. Meighan. Each student capably 
reports on the individual projects undertaken, and Meighan presents a summary and 
some interesting hypotheses. 

He points out that the results of the season’s work tend to substantiate Neil Judd’s 
findings of 1917 at the same site. A few refinements are suggested, the most pertinent 
being the tentative conclusion that the rectangular, surface-walled structures rep- 
resent storage units, as opposed to the shallow, pit structures for dwellings, and the 
identification and classification of the local pottery types into the current taxonomic 
system. 

Much of this once extensive site, including the larger mounds, has been destroyed by 
relic hunters during the 37 years between excavations, and current investigations are 
thus restricted to the smaller units. On the basis of the 1954 excavations in small 
mounds, Meighan suggests a time span of 200 years for the site; that pit houses were 
associated with the surface-walled structures; and that the site, which possibly sup- 
ported a population of 250 people, was abandoned about 1300 A.D. 

These tentative conclusions must be considered with caution, as they are based on 
material excavated from a restricted portion of the site. There is always the possibility 
that an extensive village pattern of this type, in a somewhat marginal agricultural area, 
may have resulted from periodic horizontal occupation shifts by a small group of people 
over a long period of time, rather than from a short occupation by a large number of 
people. Such a situation would modify Meighan’s hypotheses. Moreover, mounting 
evidence in other southwestern Utah and southern Nevada sites suggests 1150 A.D. as 
an end-date for the Puebloid pattern in Utah. 

The ceramic analysis indicates that Rudy’s description of the Snake Valley types 
is valid and, in addition, substantiates Steward’s Sevier types (two of which Rudy had 
previously discarded and redescribed as Snake Valley Black-on-gray and Corrugated). 
This is fortunate, since now both Sevier and Snake Valley names can be regarded as 
valid by merely deleting Rudy’s statement that two of the latter were a redescription 
of the former. 

Illustrations of the designs of Snake Valley Black-on-gray exhibit enough variation 
to suggest that this type, which is now assigned to Pueblo I—Pueblo II (as are all other 
types involved), may ultimately be subdivided into two types. However, it is difficult 
to understand why the corrugated types were assigned a similar time span, since over- 
all corrugation does not occur earlier than Pueblo II among the Anasazi. As more data 
become available, this discrepancy will undoubtedly be rectified by future investigations 
by Meighan and his students. 

This report includes many other interesting observations such as the recovery of a 
possible pottery anvil, anvil marks on a large sherd, a burial, possibly of a ceremonial 
dignitary, and illustrations of a variety of petroglyphs recorded in Parowan Valley. 
It is a definite contribution to the archeology of southwestern Utah, and we look for- 
ward to reports on the excavations undertaken since 1954. 
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The Distribution of Prehistoric Rock Engraving and Paintings in South Africa. C. VAN 
Riet Lowe. (Union of South Africa, Archaeological Survey, Archaeological Series, 
No. 7.) Pretoria, 1956. iv, 58 pp., 6 figures, 1 map. 10s. 


The White Lady of the Brandberg. AppeE Henri BrevutL. (With the collaboration of 
Mary Boy te and Dr. E. R. Scnerz.) (Rock Paintings of Southern Africa, Vol. 1.) 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. x, 34 pp., 24 color plates, 33 figures. $22.50. 


Reviewed by IrviNG Rouse, Yale University 


The first of these volumes supplants a previous survey, Prehistoric Art in South 
Africa, published by the same author in 1941 (Archeological Series, No. 5). It contains 
a map and list of sites, preceded by a brief summary of progress of the survey and of 
the results achieved. Van Riet Lowe points out that rock engravings and paintings have 
a complementary distribution in South Africa, with the former occurring mainly on the 
plains or veld of the interior and the latter in the mountainous regions which separate 
the interior from the coast. He suggests that the two may have been associated with 
different groups of cultures—the engravings principally with Smithfield, and the paint- 
ings with Wilton—and that they may even have been produced by different races 
“more Boskopoid”’ in the former case and ‘‘more Bushmanoid”’ in the latter. Both the 
engravings and the paintings go back to the end of the Middle Stone Age, i.e., to the 
close of the Pleistocene. The paintings, which are considerably more numerous, have 
continued to be produced by the Bushmen until very recently. 

Van Riet Lowe distinguishes five areal groups of paintings. The two northernmost 
groups, in Southern Rhodesia and the Transvaal and in South-West Africa respectively, 
share an occasional bichrome or polychrome painting ‘‘of unusually tall and invariably 
more elegant figures of humans with faces painted in white and hair, often ‘page cut’ 
in red.”’ In features as well as in color, these figures often look like Caucasoids of the 
Mediterranean area, and Van Riet Lowe implies that they may be the result of North 
African influence. 

The Abbé Breuil’s volume is concerned with the best known and most complex find 
of these exotic polychrome figures, which he studied between 1942 and 1950 while 
attached to the Archaeological Survey of South Africa. It is in the Maack rock shelter 
of the Brandberg region in South-West Africa, and consists of a female figure, the 
“White Lady of Brandberg,”’ who is elaborately clothed, ornamented, and armed, and 
accompanied by a series of other figures which apparently form a procession. The Abbé 
gives a full account of the discovery of the site and of his own work there, including a 
chapter on his method of copying rock paintings, which he considers more accurate 
than photography. Without going into the details of typology or distribution, he ex- 
presses the opinion that the painting was brought south from prehistoric Libya by a 
migration of Caucasoids some time between 7000 and 1500 B.C. “before the Sahara 
dried up.”’ His assistant, Miss Boyle, goes even further; because of the style of dress and 
other details, she believes that the paintings are derived from Minoan or classical 
Egyptian civilization. 

In postulating a migration, the Abbé ignores the fact that North African-type arti- 
facts of the period in question do not occur in South Africa. Indeed, the material ex- 
cavated from the shelter where the White Lady of Brandberg is situated is “‘not 
different from the usual Middle and Late Stone Age quartz industry found in other 
parts of South-West Africa.”’ Nor is there skeletal evidence of a Caucasoid physical 
type in the area. Breuil may therefore be wrong in assuming that the paintings were 
meant to portray people living in South Africa; perhaps they are simply part of an art 
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style which developed among Caucasoids to the north and then diffused—by contact 
rather than migration—to non-Caucasoids in the south. This is what Van Riet Lowe 
seems to imply, although he does not say so. 

From an editorial standpoint, two more contrasting volumes than these could 
hardly be found. Van Riet Lowe’s is an official government publication, small, poor!) 
designed, printed on cheap paper, and badly edited. (There is, for example, no place o: 
date of publication.) Breuil’s is a sumptuous volume, large, handsome, beautifull) 
illustrated, and printed in limited edition on rag paper—a work of art in itself. It is the 
first of a series which the Abbé plans to publish on the rock paintings of South Africa 
with money provided by a trust set up for that purpose. 


Documenta Archaeologica Wolfgang La Baume dedicata. OTTO KLEEMANN (Ed.) 
(Reinische Forschungen zur Vorgeschichte. Bd. 5.) Bonn: Ludwig Réhrscheid 
Verlag, 1956. 143 pp., 7 text figures, 34 plates, map. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN FOLTINY, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 


The present well-produced volume takes the form of a Festschrift in honor of Wolf 
gang La Baume, who has been enriching the life of archeological circles in Germany 
since 1920. In accord with La Baume’s area of primary interest, the articles deal with 
the pre- and protohistory of East and West Prussia. The original material published in 
this work was lost during World War II, and for that reason the illustrated accounts of 
all contributors will be welcomed. Eleven articles by seven authors are arranged in 
chronological sequence. 

Dietrich Bohnsack reports on ‘“Vor- und friihgeschichtlicher Bernsteinschmuck.”’ 
He describes 33 amber artifacts from Western and Eastern Prussia, and attempts to 
show that amber played an important role in the Bronze and Early Iron Age cultures 
of the Baltic area. An article on “Der Bernsteinschmuck der éstlichen Amphorenkul 
tur’ by Eduard Sturms deals with the amber findings of the so-called Eastern Globu 
lar Amphora culture. Lothar Kilian gives an account of several types of pottery of the 
Corded Ware culture from Succase (‘‘Beispiele schnurkeramischer Irdenware aus 
Succase”’). 

In his second article, entitled ‘“Tillenbeile und Halsringe aus dem ehemaligen West 
preussen,”’ E. Sturms presents a list of the socketed celts and torques of West Prussia 
Otto Kleemann devotes a study (““Bronze- und eisenzeitliche Varia’’) to various objects 
of the Bronze and Iron Ages from Pomerania and West Prussia. Peter La Baume di 
rects our attention to the significant treasure of Ossa, which consists of 360 Roman 
coins (‘Der Schatzfund von Ossa, Kreis Lébau”’). In his second contribution, entitled 
“Germanische Goldnachpraigung nach einem Denar des Caracalla aus der Umgebung 
von Danzig,’’ La Baume discusses a Germanic aureus, minted according to an original 
denarius of Caracalla. 

©. Kleemann publishes important archeological material of the fourth and fifth cen 
turies A.D. from southern and eastern Prussia (‘‘Vélkerwanderungszeitliche Funde 
aus dem siidlichen Ostpreussen’’) in his second contribution. Herbert Kiihn analyzes the 
distribution of a type of Germanic fibulae in East Prussia (‘‘Das Problem der masur 
germanischen Fibeln in Ostpreussen”). He believes that some tribes of the Heruli re 
turned to the North after 505. On the basis of the findings from several sites in Samland, 
QO. Kleemann discusses the problem of the oldest known European stirrups (‘‘Sam- 
landische Funde und die Frage der dltesten Steigbiigel’’). Peter Paulsen makes an 
important contribution to the history of sabres of the Baltic area (‘‘Einige Sibel 
schwerter im Ostseeraum”’). 

A curriculum vitae and a bibliography of the writings of Wolfgang La Baume show 
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the wide scope of his archeological interests. The book as a whole is a fine contribution 
to a little-known area of European archeology. For all who wish to become better ac- 
quainted with the pre- and protohistory of the Baltic region, this volume is a rich mine 
of information. 


On the Track of Prehistoric Man. HERBERT KUHN (translated by ALAN HovuGHTON 
Broprick.) New York: Random House, 1955. xii, 211 pp., 37 illustrations, 4 color 
plates, 32 drawings, 12 ground-plans, 3 maps. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Rutu S. WALLIs, Annhurst College 


Writing for the general reader, Professor Kiihn, now of the University of Mainz 
and for many years a student of prehistoric art, describes his visits to twelve of the 
best-known caves in France and Spain. Illustrations are of first importance in a book 
for this audience, and here they are many and clear. Together with the reindeer herd 
from Teyjat, the woolly mammoth of Combarelles, the Bégouens’ bison, there is good 
representation of less familiar figures from the Spanish Levantine rock-paintings and 
the more recently discovered Lascaux cavern. Three regional maps of cave sites and a 
ground-plan of each cavern described are excellent visual aids. 

The text, capably and pleasantly translated, might be judged according to its ful- 
fillment of the author’s stated purpose: ‘‘To tell of the times when Man emerged from 
darkness” and to “reveal something of what has been discovered concerning prehis- 
toric men, of their creation and of their hopes and fears.” But more justly for this pro- 
fessional audience, concern should be directed toward its usefulness as supplementary 
reading for students in general anthropology, and toward its quality as recommended 
escape reading for nonprofessionals. For each purpose, I feel, Kiihn’s method of 
presentation qualifies the appeal of his material, and his knowledge of and enthusiasm 
for it. 

Each of the twelve chapters describes the author’s visit to a particular cave, and 
tells something of the history of discovery, describes the major art it contains, and 
includes some instructive and speculative paragraphs about paleolithic man. Although 
each section is clear, there is a lack of overall organization. For example, Chapter I 
opens about 1953 with the author admiring the scenery from the window of a train 
approaching the station near Lascaux; in Chapter IT he is also on a train, now nearing 
Perigueux, and the date is 1923. “We” in Chapters X and XI are a German professor 
and his students visiting Niaux and Bédeilhac in the French Pyrenees in 1948; in the 
’ seems to be “Rita and I”’ who, twenty years 
and 130 pages earlier, were viewing El Castillo. Even harder to take are the heavy, 
contrived conversations in which two or more savants tell each other some fairly simple 
facts about prehistory; or when the author, conveniently encountering a speleophilic 
village mayor, instructs him for several uninterrupted pages. This is not a criticism 
offered in unkindness. Thirty years ago, Ida Treat and I, covering a great deal of the 
same ground, did not wholly solve the problem of popularization, either. 

What Kiihn positively offers his audience is a thorough knowledge of cave art and 
a fine feeling for the strange, timeless atmosphere of caves. 


following chapter, at Pindal, Spain, ‘‘we’ 


LINGUISTICS 


The Origins and Prehistory of Language. G. REvész. (Translated by J. BuTLER.) New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. viii, 240 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by NorMAN A. McQuown, University of Chicago 


This book offers a refreshing and enlightening review of the various speculations as 
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to the origins of language so far suggested, points out their weaknesses, and proceeds 
to outline a new theory of the genesis of language, the “‘contact” theory. In a tightly 
reasoned presentation, in which data from a wide variety of fields (including human 
paleontology, linguistic history, linguistic typology, language-learning in children, 
speech pathology, and animal communication) are carefully sifted, evaluated, and in 
tegrated into his own frame, Révész avoids most of the pitfalls usually encountered in 
such speculation. However, he falls into one of his own when he claims to find in the 
reconstructed history of the Indo-European languages traces of the stages through 
which, according to his theory, all human languages must have gone. 

The theory, in brief, expounds the following propositions: A definition of language 
must necessarily include a statement of its purpose (communication, thought, imagina 
tion, self-consciousness, expression), its means (functioning systems of word and 
gesture), and its medium (speech and body motion). Language, thus defined, has three 
principal functions: the imperative, the indicative, and the interrogative (in this 
phylo- and ontogenetic order), functions which relate sometimes to psychological, 
sometimes to linguistic, categories. The raison d’étre of language is the need for in 
tellectual contact—although it also satisfies more primitive needs for emotional contact 
and for physical or spatial co-presence. Phylogenetically prelinguistic (and onto 
genetically paralinguistic) are the “cry” and the “call” which human beings share with 
lower animals. The “‘call’”’ passes directly over into the “word,” the linguistic impera 
tive which is uniquely human property. The common characteristics of the “‘call’”’ and 
the “word,” namely, “pitch, duration, accent, and rhythm,” form the bridge between 
prelinguistic ‘“‘call’’ and properly linguistic ‘‘word”’ forms, and still today co-occur both 
with paralinguistic and with linguistic products. 

Révész’ phylogenetic and ontogenetic ladder is particularly attractive to those 
linguists and students of body motion who are now beginning for the first time ade- 
quately to handle the full range of vocal and body-motion behavior. Furthermore, it 
should furnish a useful paradigm for the investigation of similar behavior in other higher 
primates. 


A Manual of Phonology. CHartes F. Hockett. (Part I. Memoir 11: Internationa! 
Journal of American Linguistics, Indiana University Publications in Anthropology 
and Linguistics, Vol. 21, No. 4:) Baltimore: Waverly Press, Inc., 1955. v, 246 pp., 
31 figures. $3.50. 


Reviewed by HERBERT H. Paper, University of Michigan 


According to its stated purpose, “‘... this manual is intended as a survey of the 
methods so far developed, and of the results so far attained, in the field of phonology” 
(p. 1). As one goes through the book, it becomes clear that no one without considerable 
experience in linguistics could profitably consult it. The author’s deep involvement in 
the field he surveys has made this book more a summation of the debate on phonological 
theory and practice than a “manual,” strictly speaking. It is to this that one may 
perhaps attribute a certain lack of documentation in favor of discursive discussions of 
many problems. 

A look at the table of contents and the number of pages devoted to each part is 
instructive: Purpose and Plan (23 pp.); The Organs of Speech and Their Functions; 
Phonetic Notation (19 pp.); A Typology of Phonologic Systems (100 pp.); The Prin- 
ciples of Phonologic Analysis (32 pp.); Structure, Pattern, and Abstraction (5 pp.); 
Acoustic Phonetics (31 pp.); Functional Load and Analytic Norms (10 pp.). 
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In the chapter on ‘“‘Typology of Phonologic Systems,”’ there is another attempt at 
what Trubetzkoy tried in his Grundsiige der Phonologie. Though the information pro- 
vided is interesting and useful in the sense that one has a catalogue of various kinds of 
phonological inventories, there remains the problem that two identical phoneme in- 
ventories (for two different languages) may be completely different in their distribu- 
tions. This is not entirely clear from the way the typology is presented, although there 
is a short discussion of the factor of frequency and the manner in which this may give 
a different picture of the relationships between phonemes than that determined on the 
basis of phonetic criteria alone (p. 273). No reference is made to any of the phonological 
structures found among the languages of the Semitic branch of Afro-Asiatic, other than 
that of Iraqi Arabic. Surely Classical Arabic provides a type not otherwise included in 
any of the systems displayed. 

There is much that is provocative and stimulating in this book, attesting to the 
author’s long and careful consideration of the many problems he treats, but this re- 
viewer feels that there is evidence of haste in publication. The usually long gestation 
period between writing and publication often serves the salutary purpose of forcing 
closer attention to detail. 

The chapter on “Acoustic Phonetics”’ is an excellent summation of this area, and 
is especially directed toward students of language who do not possess the engineering 
and mathematical background so often assumed in discussions of acoustics. It is the 
more valuable since Martin Joos went over this material in detail, and the pages de- 
voted to acoustics represent Joos’ as well as Hockett’s more recent views (at least as 
of 1955). 

In conclusion, this is a stimulating book, but not for novices. The professional, how- 
ever, can gain much value from Hockett’s discussion. 


The First Cheremis Grammar (1775): (A Facsimile Edition with Introduction and 
Analysis.) THomas A. SEBEOK and ALo Ravun. Chicago: The Newberry Library, 
1956. iii, 136 pp. $3.75. 


Studies in Cheremis: Volume 4: Derivation. EEva K. Minn. (International Journal of 
American Linguistics, Vol. 22, No. 2, Part 2.) (Indiana University Research Center 
in Anthropology, Folklore, & Linguistics, Publication 2.) (Indiana University Pub- 
lications, Slavic & East European Series, Vol. 1.) Bloomington, 1956. vii, 99 pp. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by RoBerT A. HALL, Jr., Cornell University 


These two volumes are the most recent additions to the series of Indiana University 
Studies in Cheremis. The first two numbers of the series were Folklore (1952) and The 
Supernatural (1955). 

The First Cheremis Grammar is a reprint of an anonymous description published in 
Russian in 1775. The grammar itself is reproduced by photo-offset in the second part 
of the book; it is a traditional presentation, with paradigms of various “parts of speech’”’ 
and word-lists. In the first part (with its own pagination), the editors have provided an 
introduction and reanalysis of the contents of the grammar. The introduction (pp. 1- 
17) gives a table of the transliteration used, a full list of abbreviations and bibliography, 
a listing of Cheremis items in the Bonaparte collection at the Newberry Library, a 
brief history of the Cheremis, and a statement of the main dialects and of other gram- 
matical treatments of Cheremis. Concerning the 1775 grammar, they conclude that it 
may well have been written by clergymen of the Kazan diocese at the instigation of the 
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archbishop. On the basis of a comparative study of its phonological characteristics, the, 
conclude that its language does not represent a “‘pure’”’ dialect, but that the data come 
from various sources (somewhat normalized by the author) and essentially follow the 
general Eastern pattern. The editors’ reanalysis is presented in two main sections: an 
“Etymological Word-List” (alphabetical, with extensive cross-references to other gram- 
mars), and a ‘“‘Morpheme Index”’ (divided into bases, suffixes, and enclitics), followed 
by a list of misprints in the 1775 grammar. 

Minn’s monograph on derivation falls into two main parts: an introductory section 
giving the necessary phonemic and morphological background, and a main section, 
lisiting the derivational morphemes. Since there are two inflected categories, nouns and 
verbs, she lists the suffixes which occur with each category and subdivides them hy 
their privileges of occurrence (unrestricted or restricted; if restricted, whether added to 
nouns or to verbs). Within this framework, a fairly complicated system of decimal 
headings serves to classify the individual suffixes, which are listed together with exam- 
ples of their use. By and large, Minn’s work is careful and thorough; here and there, 
we find a bit of doctoral-thesis eggshell still adhering, as in a few needlessly obvious 
statements. Your reviewer is inclined to renew the protest he made some years ago 
(American Speech 17:282—283 [1942]) against the use of dialectic(al) for dialectal, as 
likely to cause confusion with the philosophical term dialectic -al. 

We look forward to the appearance of further items in this series, and especially 


to 


the promised structural sketch of Cheremis. 
CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 
Personal Character and Cultural Milieu: A Collection of Readings (third revised edition 
Douctas G. HarinG (ed.). Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University Press, 1956 
xi, 834 pp., illustrations. $7.50. 
Reviewed by Irvin L. CuiLp, Yale University 


[In its new edition, this well-known book continues to be a highly useful collection of 
readings from anthropological sources on culture and personality. About two-thirds ol 
the selections in the previous edition have been carried over into this one, and those 
that were not kept have been replaced by enough new selections to make a substantially 
larger book than before. Most of the readings merely gain greater availability through 
being included here. For the following five articles, however, this is the place of first 
publication: D. G. Haring, Anthropology: One Point of View; B. B. Lanham, Aspects 
of Child Care in Japan; M. Mead, Photography in Field Research; E. and M. Norbeck, 
Child Training in a Japanese Fishing Community; R. L. Olson, Channeling of Charac 
ter in Tlingit Society. 


The Structure of a Moral Code: A Philosophical Analysis of Ethical Discourse A pplied 
to the Ethics of the Navaho Indians. JouN Lapp. With a Foreword by CLYDE KLUck- 
HOHN. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. xv, 474 pp., frontispiece, ap 
pendix. $8.00. 

Reviewed by RicHarp Hosson, Los Angeles 


Mr. Ladd, professor of philosophy at Brown University, presents a philosophical 
analysis of the Navaho moral code, and proposes a method for investigating ethical 
systems of nonliterate cultures. The Navaho material is offered chiefly as illustrotive 
of the theoretical analysis, but it plainly constitutes a substantive ethnograp'ic co! 
tribution in itself. 
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The author notes that discussions of the ethics of nonliterate peoples are “usually 
extremely vague.”’ He encountered a profusion of terms such as moral judgment, moral 
sentiment, obligations, sanctions, moral standards, and ethics, and was offended by 
their lack of precision. He calls for clarification of this lexicon, and for the abolition of 
such metaphorical expressions as ‘‘pattern.”’ 

An exponent of the emergent ‘‘new approach” in philosophy, the author labels his 
field of inquiry “‘descriptive ethics.’”’ His methodological thesis is that ethical systems 
should be investigated only through explicit statements of informants. The regularities 
he seeks to chart are not covert themes or configurations but rather are systems of 
specific and overt culture content, i.e., verbal behavior. The concept of implicit values 
or beliefs is rejected on the grounds that his intention is ‘‘scientific,”’ proceeding from 
“testable hypotheses.”’ Ladd’s approach abjures concepts of attitudes, affective reac- 
tions, or emotional responses. 

The method is based on an informant-centered viewpoint in constructing the moral 
code. These constructions, or rather “reconstructions,” are then testable against new 
data. Since the author assumes that there is an unlimited diversity of moral codes, his 
approach tends to minimize cultural universals in the form of moral proscriptions, 
though he admits of incest as an exception. 

In a critique of the use of “behavioral evidence”’ in anthropological accounts of the 
ethics of nonliterate societies, Ladd gives the example of one ethnographer who, after 
describing only the actions of his subject, concluded that the man recognized the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity as a moral standard. In other works he repeatedly found the word 
“ethics’’ to have been uncritically used to include actual behavior. A certain anthro- 
pological writer contended that in such-and-such nonliterate culture, theory and 
practice did not diverge as greatly as in American society. ‘‘But,”’ says Ladd, “‘as soon 
as we note that the ‘ethics’ of the nonliterate society is defined at least partially in 
behavioral terms, the statement about the nonliterate society becomes true by definition 
and has no scientific value.’’ He concludes therefore that a distinction between moral 
theory and moral practice is imperative. 

Ladd is somewhat skeptical of the functionalist thesis which not uncommonly ex- 
plains moral judgments in terms of their alleged function in sustaining society and 
group relationships, only to argue further that the moral standards derive their very 
justification from that function. This circularity renders much of the anthropological 
literature on ethics almost worthless for the purpose of “‘descriptive ethics,”’ and the 
author excoriates particularly the writings of Malinowski and his adherents. It is Ladd’s 
contention that a society’s ethics or moral code can be defined independently of any 
function they may serve. 

Can ethics be considered functional? The author makes the point that there are 
many other factors in Navaho life, for example, which make a greater contribution to 
social equilibrium and welfare than does the moral code as such. He cites the practice 
of mutual help among relatives. (The injunction “Look after your family” is excluded 
from the rubric of moral prescriptions by the author’s method, which considers familial 
responsibility under “‘traditional practices.””) However, aspects of the Navaho moral 
code which Ladd concedes to be functional are taboos relating to incest in the nuclear 
family and those relating to witchcraft. He will allow a functionalist explanation of 
certain other proscriptions, e.g., prohibitions against killing certain animals. 

Ladd focused his study of Navaho ethics on the verbal productions of a community 
leader who had frequently served as an informant, though he was relatively unaccul- 
turated, did not speak English, and communicated solely through an interpreter. The 
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author describes the situation as “like trying to talk to Plato with an Attican peasan: 
as interpreter.’’ His rationale for preferring this approach provides a surprisingly candi: 
statement of ethnographic motivation: ‘‘As a professional philosopher I am more in 
terested in the ideas of a person who thinks than in those of a person who merely acts 
A philosopher could not but be as bored in investigating the thoughts of a man of 
action in a nonliterate society as he would those of one in our own. On the other hand 
he may find a conversation with a ‘primitive philosopher’ immensely rewarding.” 

In the course of subjecting the Navaho ethical system to his philosophical analysis, 
Ladd participated in a genuine cross-cultural experience. He learned that the ideas of 
his Navaho informant were “‘as rationally coherent and systematic as any of those to 
be found in the moral codes of our own culture.’’ He acknowledges that his study oi 
the Navaho ethical code encouraged him to revise a previously held philosophica! 
position and to accept ‘“‘deductivism” as an acceptable mode of validation. 

The book’s central hypothesis is that the Navaho moral code is a form of ‘‘mate- 
rialistic prudentialism.’’ (From behavioral evidence adduced by field workers among 
the Navaho, materialism has been a generally acknowledged characteristic of Navaho 
life.) By “prudentialism”’ the author means that the ethical system is oriented to the 
welfare of the individual. It is egoistic—‘‘atomic egoism,” no less. (Behavioral studies 
have labeled this feature ‘‘noncompetitive individualism.”) Philosophically speaking, 
the ethical system is also “rationalistic’’ because the moral proscriptions are propagated 
through ‘reasonable discourse.’”’ And the particular moral injunctions are “utilitarian”’ 
in that they would promote the general welfare. 

The author notes striking congruities between the views of his Navaho informant 
and those of Epicurus, Hobbes (‘‘another atomic egoist’”’) and Spinoza, in the way in 
which altruism is derived from egoism. The reconstructed Navaho code is thus de 
scribed as ‘‘the Hobbesian ethical system modified by an Epicurean psychology and a 
Spinozistic sociology.’’ However, to an investigator more conversant with nonliterate 
cultural than Western philosophical systems, it would seem more apposite to transpose 
Ladd’s order of comparison by suggesting, for example, that the philosophy of John 
Dewey ‘‘combines ethical rationalism with experimental fallibilism” in a manner char- 
acteristic of the Navaho, rather than the other way round. At any rate, the author 
considers his characterizations more scientific and testable than “‘patterns,’’ ‘‘themes,”’ 
“configurations,” or ‘“‘core values,” on the grounds that his generalizations are specific 
to overt culture only, i.e., verbal proscriptions—an alleged higher order of reliability. 

The philosopher acknowledges that moral principles may be more honored in the 
breach than in the observance, but such a discrepancy is not the problem that he set for 
himself. Further research into the operational efficiency of a moral code might seek to 
evaluate the discrepancy between the verbal proscriptions of a community leader and 
the behavior of the average man of action in society. 

The work under review will doubtless be compared with that of another philosopher, 
Richard Brandt, author of Hopi Ethics (Chicago, 1954). Brandt describes the views of 
the common man rather than those of the community moralist. He includes evaluations 
and traditional practices as well as proscriptions under the subject matter of ethics. 
Brandt uses various types of evidence as “symptoms of emotional concern,” such as 
actual Hopi behavior, guilt feelings, and even punishment. In short, his account gives 
more of the anthropology of an ethical system, though it may lack the philosophical 
rigor of Ladd’s approach. 

If, as the author holds, not every practical problem is a moral problem, if morality 
is but a small part of life and violations of even that moral code are normal, if there 
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are many values determining actual behavior which are not among the goals of morality, 
if many ends are thought to be desirable although they do not generate moral pro- 
scriptions, what then can a study of descriptive ethics contribute to ethnographic 
knowledge? 

In fact, of course, the work under review will be of great interest to those concerned 
with “values research.”’ If the philosopher chose to constrict the scope of his inquiry, 
he offers eminently “reasonable discourse” as to what he excluded and why. The an- 
thropologist has become the beneficiary of a lucid consideration of many of the central 
issues of current ethnological theory. A philosopher held discourse with a primitive 
moralist; in this book he holds discourse with his colleague in academe. 


MUSIC AND MYTHOLOGY 


Music in Primitive Culture. BRuNo Netti. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1956. xviii, 182 pp., 60 music examples. $5.00. 


Reviewed by ALAN P. MERRIAM, Northwestern University 


Music in Primitive Culture is intended “‘to introduce the music of primitive people 
to students, scholars, and laymen. It is not intended to interest the specialist in non- 
Western music, . . . [and] the material presented is based on works already published 
and on facts already known; hence the nature of the book is truly introductory, ... ” 
(p. vii). Following a background chapter, the author discusses the “Role of Music 
in Primitive Culture,”’ including the functions of music, music specialization, tech- 
niques of composition, the relationship of music and language, and others. Chapter 
3 deals with the ‘‘Development and Disciplines of Ethnomusicology,” primarily from 
an historical point of view. Two “schools” are isolated: the German, which, broadly 
speaking, emphasizes the music; and the American, which emphasizes music in its 
relationship to culture. There follow three chapters which deal with the materials of 
music structure, “Scale and Melody,” “Rhythm and Form,” and “Polyphony”; these 
are succeeded by a chapter on “‘Musical Instruments,” which considers classification, 
theories of distribution, and other problems. Chapters on “American Primitive Music 
North of Mexico,”’ and “‘African and New World Negro Music,” give material about 
specific musical systems, and a closing chapter deals with theories of the origin of 
music, the reconstruction of the history of primitive music, and a brief summary. The 
annotated bibliography is fairly extensive, although somewhat uneven in quality of 
material cited and bibliographic form. Sixty music examples are given at the end of the 
book, where they are less useful than had they been distributed throughout the book 
as cited; half of them are transcriptions by the author. The book is set in attractive 
type, and has been quite carefully proofed. 

The emotions raised by this book are conflicting. On the one hand, this is the first 
really useful work on the subject for English-speaking readers; there are few in the 
field in any case. Further, it is quite directly written; it presents a number of problems 
which characterize the field and tells something about the history of the discipline—in 
short, it is a reasonable summary. But at the same time, it is difficult to believe that the 
author truly intended it for a lay audience, for some chapters, especially those dealing 
with the content of music structure, are too formidable for one who has but casual 
musical knowledge. But neither will the book appeal highly to the professional ethno- 
musicologist, who will probably find it too little specialized. It is apparently going to be 
assailed from both sides, a fate probably worse than it deserves. 

From the standpoint of the anthropologist, there are a number of problems which 
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may prove annoying. The title is one, for the book does not really deal with music in 
primitive culture; what is dealt with is music which, in this case, happens to be the 
property of nonliterate societies. It is only fair to note that the author himself says 
(p. vii) that he is “‘a musicologist, and . . . [does] . . . not pretend to approach the sub- 
ject from other points of view.”’ But the question then arises as to the validity of dis- 
cussing ethnomusicology from such a one-sided viewpoint; there is little discussion 
here of music as an aspect of culture. 

I should like also to point out that, in the “‘primitive” field, the author’s work has 
been largely concerned with American Indian music and that as a result his general 
discussions frequently tend to be oriented in this direction, sometimes with misleading 
results. Thus the discussion of song texts (pp. 22-24) deals almost exclusively with 
American Indian texts, stressing such characteristics as lack of rhyme and meter, no 
syllabic arrangement, and the use of meaningless syllables; in African music there is 
use of rhyme and meter, syllabic arrangement, and very little use of meaningless sylla- 
bles. Or again, in discussing specialization as concerns musicians in nonliterate societies 
(pp. 10-11), it is stressed that there are few professionals; while American Indian society 
supports few specialists, African society, for example, supports many. It is impossible 
to avoid emphasizing points of view stemming from one’s own experience; I merely 
wish to point out that it has happened here, and that it leads to some lopsided presenta- 
tion of evidence. 

Returning to the anthropological viewpoint, it should be noted that while the 
author disavows the idea—‘‘We have no basis for believing that the music labeled 
‘primitive’ is closely related to the remote beginnings of the human race. . . ” (p. 3) 
there is the uneasy feeling throughout the book that the music of nonliterate peoples 
is being equated with the old and the primitive, in the true sense of the latter term. 
There is also a constant and uncritical equation of the simple with the old, and of the 
widespread with the old. Thus, for example, “‘It stands to reason that only those traits 
found in many musical styles, including primitive ones, may safely be considered very 
old” (p. 2). There is also a great deal of attention to the ultimate origins of music and 
its specific features, although the author himself indicates that these are only hypo- 
thetical. Again, where the author ventures onto theoretical ground in respect to culture, 
he is inconclusive at best. Thus in discussing acculturation in respect to music (pp. 132- 
33), he puts forward the concept of “strong and weak” features in music which will 
account for change or resistance to change in the acculturative situation, but these 
emerge simply as post facto labels which tell us nothing of why they are strong or 
weak, and why they are therefore factors in the situation. Finally, there is often a 
tendency to deal with the phenomena of other cultures only in terms of our own, even 
where this seems easily avoidable. For example, the method for determining a “‘tonic”’ 
in primitive music (p. 46) depends upon its “great frequency and length compared to 
other tones,’ which seems to me the only legitimate criterion, but equally important, 
on “final position in individual sections and phrases, and terminal position in the 
song.”’ Neither of the two latter criteria seems valid to me, for it is tacitly assumed here 
that “primitive” music is structured in the same way as Western music. The fact is 
ignored that tonic, in any case, is an affective and subjective concept which we have in 
Western music arbitrarily made to coincide with finals. 

It seems to me that in view of its appearance at a time when no other comparable 
work exists in English, this book must be treated as a significant event in the history 
of the discipline, no matter what its authors intended for it. While I am afraid that this 
weight will be too much for its shoulders, I am unwilling to relegate it to the back shelf 
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in the library, for it does contain informative materials which can lead the reader to an 
initial understanding of the field of ethnomusicology. However, it needs to be carefully 


read and to be considered, as the author wishes, no more than introductory. 


The Myth and Prayers of the Great Star Chant and the M yth of the Coyote Chant (Recorded 
by Mary C. WHEELWRIGHT). (Edited with commentaries by Davin P. McAL- 
LESTER.) (Navajo Religion Series, Vol. IV.) Santa Fe: Museum of Navajo Cere- 
monial Art, 1956. 190 pp., appendix, glossary, 22 plates. $20.00. 


Reviewed by LELAND C. WyMAN, Boston University 


Volume IV of the “‘Navajo Religion Series’ from the Museum of Navajo Cere- 
monial Art in Santa Fe contains origin legends of two lesser known Navaho ceremonials, 
the ‘Great Star Chant’ and the Coyote Chant, Father Berard Haile’s translation of 
the prayers of the former, and some sandpaintings (eighteen silk screen prints) and 
accessory materials from both. Since no myth of the obsolescent (and perhaps extinct) 
Coyote Chant has been published previously, and only two brief versions of Big Star 
myths are in print, this volume is a valuable addition to the available materials of 
Navaho folklore. Moreover, there is very little published information on Navaho prayer 
ceremonies, so the prayers provide data for further studies such as the one pioneered 
by the late Gladys A. Reichard (Prayer: the Compulsive Word. New York, 1944). The 
inclusion with the Great Star story of a ‘“‘“Myth of the Wind Chant” (p. 5), sections 
dealing with “‘Evil-Chasing”’ (p. 16), incidents similar to some in the origin legend of 
the Bead Chant (p. 26 ff.), and bits from the myths of the Water Chant and the Hail 
Chant (p. 48) gives evidence for the interlocking nature of all Navaho mythology, 
which may prove upon analysis to be neither so vast nor varied as it now appears. 
Moreover, it confirms Father Berard’s conclusion that the Holyway form of Big Star- 
way is a parallel of Navaho Windway, and that the Evilway form is a parallel of Up- 
ward-reachingway, the basic Ghostway ceremonial (Starlore Among the Navaho. Santa 
Fe, 1947, p. 37). Present-day performances of Big Starway are usually governed by 
Ghostway (exorcistic) ritual, as was the performance given in 1932 which is described 
on pp. 106-110. Both myths follow in general the now familiar pattern of Navaho chant 
legends, wherein one or more protagonists acquire knowledge of the songs, prayers, 
sandpaintings, paraphernalia, and procedure of the ceremonial during adventures and 
misadventures among the Holy People. The commentaries on the myths by David P. 
McAlléster contain little more than summaries of the stories. Among the reproductions 
of sandpaintings are four (Plates II, IX, X, XI) said to be employed in the rite of divina- 
tion by star gazing (cf. Haile, op. cit., p. 41). 

Useful synoptic outlines of the myths preceding the stories (pp. 3-5, 91), and more 
details concerning the provenience of the sandpainting reproductions are a distinct 
improvement over the previous volumes in this series. However, Miss Wheelwright 
still employs her bizarre and often absurd transliterations of Navaho words. English 
renderings of Navaho terms would be more appropriate in a translation, but if a special 
orthography must be used, it should at least have internal consistency. For instance, 
the word for ‘“‘grass’’ in names of plants is variously spelled as “‘gloch,” “dlah,” or 
“kloh” (tl’oh would be a closer approximation), and a single phoneme, voiceless l, is 
recorded in six different ways (I, It, Ith, th, thl, kl). The descriptions of sandpaintings 
of the Great Star Chant in the Museum (pp. 112-119) are of interest but no way is pro- 
vided to correlate them with the plates, and there is no information as to the number 
and themes of other existing reproductions of sandpaintings of the two chants. Finally, 
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a bibliography and a little attention to pertinent data in other publications would have 
increased the usefulness of the book for serious students of Navaho ceremonialism. 


OTHER 


Economy and Society. WiLBERT E. Moore. (Doubleday Short Studies in Sociology.) 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955. ix, 48 pp. $.85. 


Reviewed by MANNING Nasi, University of Washington 


Without disciplinary broadsword and axe, this short work presents an intelligent 
and sophisticated discussion of the relations of a part to the whole, of the economy to 
society. In brief compass Moore reviews the sources of mutual interest and concern to 
both sociology and economics; the relations of economic theory to general social 
theory; and finally the role of economics and sociology in the interpretation of social 
change. 

Moore’s familiarity with both disciplines is reflected throughout the work, and 
many of the grossest errors of social scientists in reading the riot act to the classical 
economists are refreshingly absent, while the economist is continually reminded that 
economic activity is a segment of social activity. The chief virtue of Moore’s informed 
treatment is that real problems of the connections of the two disciplines and the two 
modes of analysis may now be seen clearly. 

Substantively the study makes some contribution to an analysis of economic change 
and the relations of economic and social organizations. In a relatively uncharted area of 
social research, the main kinds of theories and problems are at least pointed out. 

Primarily written for undergraduate students in social science, the work is fine 
supplemental reading for such courses as economic anthropology, or the social factors 
in technological change. 


The Focused Interview: A Manual of Problems and Procedures. ROBERT K. MERTON, 
MARJORIE Fiske, Patricia L. KENDALL (A Report of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University). Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1956. xxii, 186 
pp. $3.00. 


Opinions and Personality. M. BREWSTER SMITH, JEROME S. BRUNER, ROBERT W. 
Wuite (with the collaboration of Davin F. ABERLE, STANLEY G. EsTEs, EUGENIA 
HANFMANN, SHELDON J. Korcutn). New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957. 
vii, 294 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by JouN L. LANDGRAF, New York University 


These two books have only peripheral interest to the broadest range of anthro- 
pologists. The Focused Interview contains many useful suggestions to field workers in- 
terested in interviewing techniques, but the specific message is aimed at those engaged 
in public opinion, audience reaction, or marketing studies, which are usually not anthro- 
pological endeavors. Opinions and Personality is of more anthropological interest, at 
least to the personality and cultural specialists. 

The Focused Interview is a new edition of an earlier volum® (now out of print), which 
reported on experience gained during World War II in interviewing troops who had 
seen training films and civilians who had succumbed to the War Bond appeals of radio 
singer Kate Smith. The new edition does not appear to be based on more actual inter- 
view data, but its conceptualization is sharper and it frequently deals with recent re- 
searches, such as those on the small group. It is a product of the ‘‘Bureau” at Columbia 
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and it represents one of the participations of senior author R. K. Merton in this agency. 
This participation frames the book in “middle range” theory, akin to that of W. I. 
Thomas, Talcott Parsons, T. M. Newcomb, and a number of others in social psychology 
and sociology. 

The book deals with the method of obtaining data on the reportable reactions of 
individuals to a specific event in the near past. It discusses the experience gained by the 
use of a single technique, the focused interview. This is a means whereby the inter- 
viewer encourages groups or individuals nondirectively to speak of their retrospective 
responses to a specific stimulus which has been independently studied and analyzed 
beforehand by the investigators. The criteria of a good interview are defined as: Range, 
of reported stimuli and of responses; Specificity, of elements of the original situation 
which were effective; Depth, a relative term including ‘““—affective, cognitive, and eval- 
uational meanings of the situation and their involvement in it”; and Personal Context, 
the idiosyncratic elements of the reactions. 

In only a few cases will anthropologists work in this way—although it is obvious 
that the focused interview has already been quite useful for some cross-cultural com- 
parisons or culture-at-a-distance studies. For the ordinary anthropological field worker, 
however, there are many general manuals on interviewing; this will be only a relatively 
minor item on the list. 

Opinions and Personality is a “hypothesis-forming” study. It is the result of a co- 
operative research project in what was a new Department of Social Relations at Har- 
vard in 1947. Ten “normal” American men were tested and interviewed intensively 
with the objective of exploring their opinions about an arbitrarily selected subject— 
Russia. A lot of thought has gone into the formulation of the observation procedures, 
somewhat in the vein of White’s Lives in Progress (New York. The Dryden Press, 
1952). A like amount of thought has gone into the ordering of the data in the period 
since 1947. Both the primary concepts—personality and opinion—are well reviewed, 
and for each a “‘convergent” synthesis is formed. 

Personality is a hierarchically organized arrangement of strivings through con- 
struction and defense. There is unity and conflict in relation to the physical and social 
environment. The personal experience of the unity is in some such concept as Self or 
Ego. 

Opinions (or attitudes or sentiments) lie in the matrix of the whole personality: 
“an attitude (is) a predisposition to experience a class of objects in certain ways, 
with characteristic affect; to be motivated by this class of objects in characteristic 
fashion” (p. 33). 

The object of an attitude or opinion is that which exists for the person within a 
socially defined topic such as “Russia,” or anything else which is culturally defined 
as a “thing.”” Such an object has about it Differentiation and Saliency; it is seen in 
Time Perspective, and it has Informational Support. 

Functionally the opinion is Expressive of the ‘“deeper-lying pattern of life,” the 
person’s “‘style.”’ It is also Adjustive in the sense that it provides for testing of reality, 
Object Appraisal; for relations with others, Social Adjustment; and for unconscious or 
conscious Externalization (projection, displacement, etc.) of inner problems. 

This application of what might be called the “social relations” view of personality 
to the heretofore somewhat dry field of attitude study is a good thing. Soon the focused 
interview, among other techniques, will probably be used to obtain cross-cultural data 
arranged as to Differentiation, Saliency, Time Perspective, and so on. The hypotheses 
produced here are worthy of being tested. 
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The Loyal and the Disloyal: Social Boundaries of Patriotism and Treason. MORTON 
Gropzins. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1956. x, 319 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by H. G. BARNETT, University of Oregon 


“No man is wholly patriot or wholly traitor, but every man is a little of each.” 

The author rests this conclusion on the fact that all human beings have persona! 
commitments to primary groups which are potentially in conflict with the demands of 
national allegiance where the latter exists. Man has not one loyalty but many; his 
social nature is such that he develops attachments to family, clan, class, profession, 
and community which compete with each other and with loyalty to the state. Keeping 
faith with one commitment may therefore mean breaking it with another. Loyalty 
and disloyalty are relative to time, place, and circumstance; and national loyalty will be 
acknowledged only so long as it does not thwart the satisfactions achieved through 
membership in face-to-face groups. 

In a democracy the ties of national allegiance are indirect. They are embodied in 
the devotions to family, club, church, and other intimate groups. Paradoxically, the 
strength of these nonnational loyalties is the foundation of patriotism, and democratic 
governments make it easy for the individual to adapt them to the national interests 
The very ambiguity of the state concept lends itself to such accommodation; so does the 
tendency to rationalize personal interests in terms of national interests. 

In totalitarian regimes nationalistic ties are more direct. They are forged by elimi- 
nating, insofar as possible, the involvements with family, trade union, church, and other 
associations. When the latter are permitted to exist at all, they must serve the collec- 
tive purpose; when suppressed, state controlled substitutes are invented to fill the void 
left by their removal. There is no ambiguity in loyalty or to what it pertains. Evil is 
clearly defined; but, by the same token, so is the source of all good. Life is anxious, but 
it is tolerable and even exciting, as long as conditions permit the expansion of the ob- 
jectives of the state system. 

Disaffection is an ever-present possibility, even under totalitarian rule, for no 
government has succeeded in completely alienating the individual from his personal- 
ized affiliations. Furthermore, the tactic of the big lie, the rule of terror and denuncia- 
tion, and the ideal of monopolizing the individual’s entire attention and energy is cer- 
tain to affect some elements of the population adversely. Indeed, any government runs 
the risk of estranging itself from those of its citizens who feel that their rights have 
been violated by its undue interference in their lives. Hence, the dangers of congres- 
sional and other loyalty investigations and the tragedy of our wartime Japanese relo- 
cation centers. 

The necessity of developing multiple loyalties and of permitting their expression is 
illustrated in many political and nonpolitical contexts. The theme is a significant one, 
but it could have been developed more succinctly and more effectively. The argument is 
directed at a lay audience and is cast in simple and persuasive language. It is to be 
hoped that it hits its mark, especially among the super-patriots and others who display 
more enthusiasm than understanding in judging their fellows. 


Encyclopedia of Morals. VirGiLtus FERM (ed.). New York: Philosophical Library, 1956 
x, 682 pp. $10.00. 
Reviewed by Rosatie H. Wax, University of Chicago 


This book consists of fifty short articles dealing with “the multitudinous ideas 
associated with morals.” The topic contents are indexed and cross-references are at- 
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tempted. Thus with little exertion, one may be introduced to Nietzsche and Navaho 
morals, to current Soviet morality, Socrates, and Spinoza, to Muslim morals and the 
dual system of ethics ascribed to the Munducuri of Brazil. 

As might be expected in an undertaking of this scope, the articles are not uniformly 
good. Kaufmann’s discussion of Freud is laudable, and the contributions by anthro- 
pologists are interesting and pertinent. These include: the people of Yirkalla, by Water- 
man; the Aztec, by Madsen; the Munducuria, by Murphy; the Navaho, by Kluckhohn; 
the Pakot, by Schneider; the Riffians, by Hart; the Rio Grande Pueblo by Dozier; 
the Tapirapé, by Baldus; and the Zuni, by Goldman. The most uninformative articles 
are those in which the authors indulge in polemical criticism. For example, Mayo’s 
treatment of Marxist theory is unclear and misleading. He does not distinguish Marx’s 
theory from the many other varieties of Marxism, which led Marx, even in his own life- 
time, to assert: ‘I am not a Marxist!’’ Similarly, Kaufmann (who did so well by Freud) 
obscures his essay on the code of Hammurabi by stressing the relatively greater human- 
ity of the Law of Moses. I do not suggest that criticism and value judgments have no 
place in an encyclopedia of morals, but they should not occupy space that might better 
be devoted to fair description and exposition. 

As an anthropologist interested in comparative morality, I found this far-flung series 
of brief articles stimulating and informative. But the reader who desires to broaden his 
knowledge of moral attitudes toward work, worry, happiness, sorrow, love, or hate, will 
do better to browse in this book than to rely on the well-intentioned but futile attempt 
to cross-reference these topics. 


Tod, Auferstehung, Weltordnung. Das mythische Bild im Gltesten China, in den gross- 
asiatischen und zirkumpazifischen Kulturen. (Vols. I & II) Cart HENTzZE. Ziirich: 
Origo Verlag, 1955. Vol. I, 192 pp., Vol. II, 71 pp., 162 figures. n.p. 


Reviewed by Otto J. MAENCHEN-HELFEN, University of California, Berkeley 


For more than twenty-five years, the author of the present volumes has devoted a 
good deal of research to an interpretation of the symbolism in early Chinese art. This 
time he deals with “the myth and rite of birth, life, death, and return.”’ Of the ten 
chapters only the first part of the second, and the eighth, have directly to do with China. 
The author’s interests are world-wide and he moves with lightning speed from civiliza- 
tion to civilization. For example, he starts with a Chinese mirror of the Han period, 
jumps across the Pacific to Peru, Guatemala, and Mexico, hurries down to Brazil, 
flies to Java, moves on to Transcaucasia, Babylonia, and Western Siberia, dashes off 
to Sweden, pays a quick visit to an Etruscan tomb, casts a passing glance at a clay jar 
from Mississippi, and in no time is back in Neolithic China. Although Hentze assumes 
that all the symbolic figures which occur in periods millenia apart and in cultures as dif- 
ferent as those of the Aztecs and Scandinavians are somehow historically connected, he 
is not interested in history, for the figures represent at the same time certain “arche- 
typal”’ experiences which are basic to the essence of man. 

It seems superfluous to demonstrate once more the futility of this wild chase for sup- 
posedly meaningful patterns and configurations of motives. “There is no way to inter- 
pret such absolute prehistoric symbolism. Even the survival of symbols into such 
recent historical periods where literary sources might mention the one or the other would 
be of no help, for symbols change their meaning when migrating from land to land or 
passing from one period to another’’ (E. Herzfeld 1941: Iran in the Ancient East, 
p. 62). Some years ago Carl Schuster drew attention to the “joint-marks,”’ roundels, 
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rosettes, and similar designs on the shoulders, elbows, knees, etc., of all kinds of human 
figures around the Pacific, and assumed that they indicate the loci of the various souls 
in the body. Hentze offers a cosmological interpretation; W. Kirfel, adducing some Jain 
texts, suggests still another hypothesis. It did not occur to these ‘“‘Symbolforscher” 
that the joint-marks may mean one thing in one culture and something quite different 
in another, provided that they mean anything at all—which is, in most cases, extremely 
unlikely. In 1951 Bernhard Karlgren, the leading authority on ancient Chinese bronzes, 
whom the author mentions only in a footnote, published 715 variants of the dominant 
decorative motifs on Shang and Chou bronze vessels. To pick out a single variant, as 
the author does, and compare it with a single motif on a Nazca vessel is an entertaining 
game, but it contributes nothing to an understanding of early Chinese and Nazca be- 
liefs. Still, the book may be of some interest to Jungian psychologists. 


Understanding Minority Groups. JosePH B. GITTLER (ed.) New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1956. vii, 139 pp. $3.25. 
Reviewed by HORTENSE POWDERMAKER, Queens College 


It is laudable for social scientists and other scholars to clarify issues in contemporary 
social problems for an interested public audience. The present volume, which attempts 
to do this, is a compilation of eight lectures given at the Institute on Minority Groups 
in the United States, sponsored by the University of Rochester’s Center for the Study 
of Group Relations. Catholics, Jews, Indians, Negroes, Japanese, and Puerto Ricans 
(all in the United States) are briefly discussed by John La Farge, S.J., Oscar Handlin, 
John Collier and Theodore H. Haas, Ira de A. Reid, Dorothy Swaine Thomas, and 
Clarence Senior. There is also one paper on “Philosophical and Ethical Aspects of 
Group Relations” by Wayne A. R. Leys, and a concluding chapter on “‘Understanding 
Group Relations” by the editor. Most of the contributors have written extensively in 
other publications on the respective minority groups, and this book presents very little 
that is new either in data or point of view. The reviewer thought the more useful papers 
were those on Japanese-Americans, by Thomas; on the Puerto Ricans, by Senior; and 
on the Jews, by Handlin. 


Indians in School. JAMES E. OFFICER. (American Indian Series Number One, Bureau of 
Ethnic Research.) Tucson, Arizona: University of Arizona Press, 1956. x, 148 pp., 


illustrations. $2.50. 
Reviewed by JOHN BuRMA, Grinnell College 


This is a narrow and specialized study, but a worthwhile one. It should be of consid- 
erable significance to all those interested in what has occurred and is occurring in the 
educational field among the Indians in the Southwest. 

After a brief description of the present condition of Arizona Indians, Officer describes 
the early period of Indian schools prior to the Collier administration, then gives a 
report on education under Collier, and a study of the present situation. There is a 
useful analysis of the new plans for educating Indians in public schools, including the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act, and of the problems and advantages of integrated education. 
This, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the most valuable section of the study. 

Special sections explain the present situation with regard to the Navaho and Papago, 
each of whom show both serious problems and great progress. For example, the great 
increase in the percentage of Navaho children in school is very heartening at present 
but it forecasts serious future problems because of the lack of high schools, which will 
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soon be needed. Another section recounts the small participation of Indians in higher 
education, and some of the reasons for it. The past and present contributions of religion 
to education are described quite adequately, and an excellent summary and forecast 
bring the work to a conclusion. 

At some points this work seems to be a collection of only slightly related materials. 
Moreover, the author fails to deal with several important topics, such as an evaluation 
of the usefulness and desirability of the various schools, and the kind of education 
presently most useful to Indians. However, the study does an excellent job of gathering 
and reproducing available data, and presents a wealth of tables and appendices on the 
external aspects of Indian education in Arizona. 
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Nordic, Alpine, Lappish, Orientalid, and Eastern European are 
shown. Text is in English, French, and Danish. 


On cloth with moldings.$17.50 In spring roller with steel case . $26.00 


Prices for this map in other mountings supplied on request. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Publishers ° Importers e Exporters e Map Mounters 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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The American Journal of Sociology 
MAY, 1957 
contains a set of papers on 
American Uses of Leisure 
Included are: 


Fashion (Reprinted from an article of 1904) 
The Neighborhood Tavern and the Cocktail Lounge 


—Davin GOTTLIEB 


Youth and Popular Music —JouHN JOHNSTONE AND Exinu Katz 
The Dialogue of Courtship in Popular Songs —Donatp Horton 


Interaction in Audience-Participation Shows 
—DonaLp Horton AND ANSELM STRAUSS 


Themes in Cosmetics and Grooming —Murray Wax 
Also: 
The Natural History of Fads —Roir MeyersouN Etinu Katz 


A Bibliography of 200 Studies of Leisure 
—Revet Denney aNp Mary Lea MEYERSOHN 


—GEoRG SIMMEL 


Annual subscription to new subscribers, 6 issues (regularly $6.00) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


Order from 


The incredible history of a culture that 
far outstripped our own modern world. Herbert Joseph Spinden 


by 


Maya Art and Civilization 


Herbert Spinden here tells the magnificent 
story of the Maya Indian of Central America, 
one of the most remarkable and mysterious 
civilizations of all time. 


He also deals with the ancient life and arts 
of the most culturally important Indians of all 
of Mexico and Central America, with discus- 
sions including the Olmeca, or Rubber People, 
Zapotecans, the Totonacan Indians, the mysteri- 
ous Toltecs and the warlike people of the 
Axtecs., 


4-color frontispiece, 80 halftone plates, three 
maps, and hundreds of text figures. 


At your bookstore $10.00 


a THE FALCON'S WING DRESS INDIAN HILLS COLORADO 
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eg H. R. KLIENEBERGER. A concisely annotated 

of Oceania. sections are: 3 Oceanic 

elanesia; Guinea; Western 


Races of Africa 


Third Edition 
by CHARLES GABRIEL SELIGMAN. Out of print since 1948, this standard 


has been revised and brought date by eighteen Ik 


The Native Policies of Sir Stamford 
Raffles in Java and Sumatra 


An Economic Interpretation 
by JOHN BASTIN. This study deals with Raffles and his native while 
he was colonial administrator of Java and of the west coast of Sumatra. It 
and stresees his attempts to break 
Java’s closed economy so that goods could find a market there. 
At ali bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


New OXFORD Aathrepelegical Studies 
Easter Island 
ALFRED METRAUX. This and of . 
bused el previous rvarch emceraing wll Endings 
of a scientific expedition headed by the author. It the evolution of 
history of island. Dr. aloo | 
theories concerning the island’s culture and evolution in the light of his own 
findings. $5.00 
Bibliography of | 
Oceanic Linguistics 
ta H a 
; of N 
Islands; Micronesia; Pidgin English and Beach-la-Mar. an Index of 
Personal and Corporate authors. $7.20 
The True Negro; Eastern Hamites; Northern Nilo-Hamites and 
Nilotes; Bantu; and Semites. Appendices, Mapes, Index. $1.20 
| 


SAVING To members of the A.A.A. only, until Feb, 1, 1958. 
ON Chicago, Free Press, Oklahoma, Princeton, Stanford. 


BOOKS 


Aron—German Sociology $3.50 
Eggan (Ed.)—Social Anthropology of North American Tribes 7.00 
Halbwachs—The Psychology of Social Classes 

Keesing—Culture Change 

Keesing & Keesing—Elite Communication in Samoa 

Kroeber et al—Anthropology Today 

Levy—Structure of Society 

Merton—Social Theory and Social Structure 

Nadel—The Theory of Social Structure 

Radcliffe-Brown—A Natural Science of Society 

Siegel (Ed.)—Acculturation 

Tax et al—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 

Thompson—Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization 

Weidenreich—Apes, Giants and Man 

Weber—The Theory of Social and Economic Organization 
Wolfenstein—Disaster 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Volumes 9-24, Available to members only at 25% discount from listed 
prices. Recently issued: No. 24. Greenberg. Essays in Linguistics. 


List Price $3.00 To Members Postpaid $2.25 


Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before Feb. 1, 1958. Send 
orders to William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Logan Museum, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


List Members 
Price Postpaid 
$2.95 
3.00 
2.65 
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6.75 
4.50 
6.00 
4.50 
2.95 
3.00 
5.25 
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375 
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